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V. 


Ik  the  preteot  lUte  of  geological  scieDce^  a  mineralogist  could 
hardlj  emploj  himself  better,  than  in  tra? ersing  those  ambigaons 
countries  where  so  much  has  been  ascribed  to  the  antient  opera* 
tion  of  folcanic  fire,  and  marking  out  what  belongs  clearlj  to  the 
erupted  or  unempted  lavas,  and  what  parts  are  of  doubtful  for* 
mation,  containing*  no  mark  by  which  thej  may  be  referred  to  the 
one  of  these,  more  than  to  the  other*  Such  a  work  would  con* 
tribute  very  materially  to  illustrate  the  Natural  History  of  tho 
Earth/ 

lUusirationt  of  the  Uuitonian  Theory. 
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PREFACE. 


The  circumstance  of  a  work  like  the  present  proceeding 
from  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  seems  to  call  for  some  ex« 
planation;  for  notwithstanding  the  near  connection  that 
subsists  between  the  latter  Science  and  every  Department 
of  Geological  inquiry,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Study  of  Yolcanos  embraces  in  itself  a  field  of  such  extent, 
that  it  ought  to  be  entered  upon  as  a  principal,  rather  than 
as  a  subordinate  occupation. 

It  is  fair  therefore  to  myself  to  menUon,  that  the  subject 
was  first  taken  up  at  a  time,  when  there  appeared  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  my  obtaining  an  appointment,  which  would 
have  entailed  the  necessity  of  a  five  years  absence  finom  my 
native  country. 

The  appointment  in  question  I  indeed  ultimately  lost, 
owing,  as  it  was  understood,  to  certain  doubts  that  had 
been  started  with  regard  to  my  eligibility  as  a  Candidate; 
but,  as  I  had  already  formed  the  plan,  and  in  some  d^ree 
advanced  in  the  details  of  the  enquiry,  I  continued  to  pro- 
secute it  at  intervals,  not  only  for  several  years  after  my 
hopes  of  the  situation  alluded  to  had  been  firustrated,  but 
even  at  a  time  when  the  office  I  afterwards  obtained  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  might  have  rendered  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent line  of  pursuits  more  appropriate. 
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VIII  Preface, 

I  hare  been  obliged  however  in  consquence  to  curtail  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  scheme  I  had  formed,  which  com- 
prehended originally  an  examination  of  the  Volcanos  in  the 
New,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  Old  World ;  and  am  under 
the  necessity  of  now  bringing  forwards  as  a  compilation, 
many  parts  of  the  work  in  which  I  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce nothing  but  original  matter. 
• 

It  is  satisfactory  for  me  however  to  reflect,  that  I  have 
Tisited  most  of  the  principal  localities  in  Europe,  noticed  in 
my  two  6rst  Lectures  as  the  seats  of  volcanic  action,  so  that 
with  respect  to  them,  even  where  &cts  are  stated  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  going  over  the  same  ground^ 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  individuals  on  whose 
authority  they  are  given. 

In  treating  of  the  other  Quarters  of  the  Globe  in  which 
Volcanos  occur,  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  availing  myself, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  of  those  resources,  which  a  prox- 
imity to  extensive  public  libraries  has  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  therefore  hope  that  this  part  of  the  work  at  least 
may  be  of  use  to  future  travellers ;  not  merely  by  putting 
before  them  what  is  already  ascertained,  but  likewise  by 
directing  their  attention  to  those  points  which  still  require 
investigation. 

I  venture  therefore  to  ofier  these  Lectures  as  supplying  in 
some  degree,  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  a  deficiency  long 
felt  in  the  geological  literature  of  Great  Britain ;  no  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  Volcanos  having  appeared  in  this  language 
since  that  of  the  Abb&  Ordinaire,  except  indeed  the  recent 
publication  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  whicb^  though  containing^ 


^ 


Preface.  ix 

many  ingSHK  Tiews  on  the  theoretical  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  not  calculated  to  supersede  the  demand  for  another 
work,  expressly  designed  to  convey  a  detailed  statement  of 
facts,  with  regard  to  the  characters  and  situation  of  the 
rocks  which  owe  their  origin  to  subterraneous  fire. 

'  I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  the  remarks,  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Lecture,  with  respect  to  the  little 
attention  that  has  been  paid  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Geology,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  work, 
must  be  understood  as  applying  solely  to  that  portion  of  it, 
which  relates  to  Products  confessedly  Volcanic ;  fbr  in  no 
country  has  more  important  light  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  Trap  and  Basaltic  Districts,  than  by  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Macculloch  and  of  other  English  Geologists;^  to  some  of 
whom  I  feel  personally  indebted,  either  for  much  of  the 
information  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  such  an  en- 
quiry, or  for  the  friendly  assistance  aflforded  me  in  the  pro- 
secution of  it. 


•  See  pariicalarly  the  Memoir  oo  the  Coast  of  Antrim,  by  my  rriefidi  the 
ReT.  W.  BuckUnd  and  W.  Coiiybeare,  in  tlie  Third  Volume  of  tlie  Geological 
Transactions,  Supplementary  to  Dr.  Berger*s  paper  on  the  same  district. 
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It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst  Geolo- 
gists, whether  the  processes,  to  which  the  earth  is  supposed 
to  owe  its  actual  condition,  were  the  same  with  any  that  are 
taking  place  at  present,  diflFering  only  in  magnitude,  extent^ 
and  duration ;  or  whether  they  must  be  explained  by  as- 
suming a  totally  distinct  system  of  causes,  which,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  latter  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Kidd  in  the  . 
close  of  his  Geological  Essay ;  and  it  is  favoured  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  appearances  presented  by  the  rolled  masses 
met  with  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  vallies,  which  are 
now  attributed  by  almost  universal  consent,  to  a  body  of 
water  differing  both  in  its  cause  and  mode  of  action  fVom 
our  present  rivers. 

But  this  remark,  however  applicable  it  may  be  to  the 
other  forces  that  are  now  in  operation,  does  not  seem  to 
extend  either  to  earthquakes  or  volcanos,  from  both  which 

agents  effects  have  resulted  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  oven  observation,  which,  although  inferior  in  point  of 
magnitude  to  some  of  those  produced  at  former  periods, 
seem  nevertheless  analogous  in  kind.  It  is  therefore  rather 
remarkable,  that  the  progress  of  other  departments  of  geo- 
logy in  this  country  should  have  tended  so  little  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  these  particular  subjects,  and  that  the 
inquiries  instituted  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  the 
earth  has  undergone,  should  not  have  produced  more  fre- 
quently an  appeal  [to  a  class  of  phaenomena  so  capable  of 
illustrating  them. 
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This  is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  that  until 
lately  the  very  questions  that  engrossed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary share  of  attention,  were  precisely  those  which  bore  the 
nearest  relation  to  the  phaenomena  of  volcanos ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  of  rocks  of 
the  trap  family. 

It  is  true  that  the  resemblance  existing  between  the  pro- 
ducts  of  actual  volcanos,  and  the  last  mentioned  class  of 
formations,  was  often  urged  in  proof  of  the  general  operas 
tion  of  heat ;  but  the  discussions  to  which  this  hypothesis 
gave  rise,  do  not  appear  to  have  occasioned  the  same  minute 
inquiry  into  the  structure  of  volcanic  districts,  which  they 
were  the  principal  means  of  exciting  with  regard  to  whin- 
stone  and  basalt. 

This  neglect  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  were  such  during 
the  period  at  which  these  questions  were  most  warmly  agi- 
tated, as  rendered  the  parts  of  Europe  wherein  active  vol- 
canos occur  but  little  accessible;  and  at  a  later  period 
perhaps  the  same  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  igneous 
theory,  which  might  seem  to  render  it  superfluous  to  hunt 
for  proofs  in  distant  countries,  while  facts  were  every  day 
accumulating  from  sources  nearer  home. 

Those  however  who  have  been  withheld  by  the  latter 
consideration  from  attending  to  these  phenomena,  ought  to 
recollect,  that  it  cannot  be  reckoned  sufficient  to  have  esta- 
blished the  bare  position  that  trap  rocks  are  produced  by 
heat,  since  many  subordinate  inquiries  still  remain  with 
r^ard  to  the  particular  structure  and  relations  of  these  rocks, 
which  call  for  a  more  minute  examination,  and  render  an 
appeal  to  the  phaenomena  of  existing  volcanos  still  of  im- 
portance. 

Nor  will  it  be  viewed  as  an  unprofitable  undertaking,  if 
we  are  able  to  shew  by  an  extensive  induction  of  parti- 
culars, that  the  di  (Terences  between  the  products  of  antient 
and  modem  volcanos  in  all  these  respects  are  such,  as  we 
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migbt  d^uCe  a  priori  from  considering  the  condition  of 
tbe  earth's  surface  at  the  several  periods  at  which  they  were 
in  action. 

I  recollect  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1816,  when  I  was  pur- 
suing my  studies  at  Edinburgh,  being  led  by  something 
like  this  train  of  thought,  to  meditate  the  excursions  that  I 
have  since  accomplished,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  in  some 
measure  this  gap  in  our  geological  knowledge.  It  is  true^ 
that  at  the  time  I  made  this  resolution,  I  was  far  from  view^ 
ing  the  question  as  I  do  at  present,  or  from  being  persuaded, 
as  I  now  am,  that  volcanic  and  trap  rocks  are,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  analogous  formations,  calculated  mutually  to 
reflect  light  upon  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  then 
rather  a  convert  to  the  views  of  Professor  Jameson,  whose 
opinions  on  all  subjects  connected  with  geology,  were  re- 
ceived among  his  "pupils  with  that  respect,  to  which  his 
acknowledged  accuracy  and  extent  of  practical  information^ 
justly  entitled  them. 

Still,  with  all  my  deference  for  the  Professor's  judgment, 
I  never  rose  from  the  enquiry  without  a  conviction  that 
something  was  yet  wanting  to  compleat  the  chain  of  his 
proofs,  and  that  in  order  to  determine  whether  trap  rocks 
were  really  of  igneous  origin  or  not,  the  most  ef&ctual  me- 
thod would  be  to  compare  them  in  all  their  details  with 
products  universally  acknowledged  to  be  volcanic. 

I  felt  that  for  this  purpose  a  mere  examination  of  hand 
specimens  was  not  sufficient,  the  very  spots  themselves 
should  be  visited,  and  the  circumstances  of  geological 
position,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  rocks  associated,  care- 
fully compared  with  what  we  see  in  the  trap  districts,  which 
have  excited  so  much  attention  and  dispute. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  that  this  inquiry,  intimately 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  basaltic  question,  should  never 
have  been  taken  up  by  any  of  the  zealous  supporters  of 
either  system,  that  the  volcanos  of  Auvergne  for  instance, 
should  be  known  to  us  chiefly  through  a  French  work  of 


^ 
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irather  an  old  date,^  o^  a  short  Grerman  tract'  of  V(m 
Buch*8,f  and  that  of  the  reputed  volcanos  of  Hungary,  we 
should  possess  absolutely  no  authentic  account,  since  one 
author  represented  the  whole  country  as  of  aqueous  origin,^ 
whilst  another  described  the  very  craters  from  whence  the 
laya  was  ejected. || 

Our  information  with  regard  to  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Vicentin,  of  Sicily,  and  even  of  the  country  round  Naples, 
was  at  that  time  still  more  imperfect,  and  although  I  am  far 
•from  wishing  to  conceal  that  since  the  period  to  whicii  I 
allude,^  many  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  and  other  volcanic  districts,  yet  I  believe  it  must  be 
at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  even  up  to  the  present  date 
•the  information  communicated,  at  least  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  been  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
relation  of  these  rocks  to  the  trap  formations  of  this  and 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  whilst  in  elucidating  the  nature  of 
existing  volcanos,  the  only  direct  fruit  of  the  Huttonian 


•  Montlogier  sur  le»  Volcans  d*Auvergne,  ISO?. 

+  Minera1ogi*ehe  Bricfe  aus  Auvergnc,  in  the  2d  volume  of  hix  GeogiK 
tiche  Beobachtungen,  Berlin.  1S09. 

"^  Eemarck  Kurze  Be«creibung  Einer  Reise  durch  Ungarn,  1799. 

I  Fichtel  Mineralogische  Bemerkungen  von  den  Karpathen,  Wien,  1791. 

^  I  allude  to  the  winter  of  1S16— 17,  which  I  apent  at  Edinburgh.  In  1819 
I  visited  Ajivergne,  and  published  a  short  account  of  my  observations  M 
Jameson's  Journal^  vol.  3  and  4.  In  the  same  year  the  iirht  notice  of 
Beudant*8  researches  in  Hungary  appeared  in  Daubuis8on*s  Trait^  de  Geog* 
noaie.  They  were  three  years  afterwards  more  fully  detailed  in  his  own 
work,  from  which  I  have  drawn  a  great  part  of  my  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  volcanic  rpcks  ol  that  country.  In  1880  Professor  Buckland  examined  the 
Vicentin,  and  satisfied  himself  witl^  respect  to  the  analogy  which  the  strata  i;i 
that  country  seen  alternating  with  volcanic  products  bear  to  the  beds  above 
the  chalk  in  England.  He  also  visited  Auvergne  and  part  of  Hungary.  Mr. 
Bakewell  likewise  hat  noticed  Auvergne  in  his  **  Travels  In  the  Tarentaisc, 
London,  1823.*'  The  foreign  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  volcano*  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  my  general  list  of  works  on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  death  of  Profewor  Playfair  so  noon  after  his  return  from 
luly.  should  have  prevented  the  public  from  being  benefited  by  his  researohet 
,  ^n  that  country. 
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controversy  was  the  work  of  Sir  (^  Mackenzie  on  the  rocks 
of  Iceland. 

I  haye  therefore  been  since  induced  to  devote  such  a 
portion  of  my  time  as  could  be  spared  from  other  occu* 
pations,  to  an  examination  of  various  volcanic  districts,  and 
as  the  facts  collected  in  the  course  of  several  joumies  on  the 
Continent,  undertaken  chieiSy  with  that  object,  however 
inadequate  they  may  be  to  supply  the  deficiency  complained 
of,  promise  at  least  to  contribute  something  to  the  existing 
mass  of  information,  I  propose  to  embody  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  general  structure  of  volcanos  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  most  obvious  and  practical  division  of  volcanos  ap- 
pears to  be  that  into  active  and  extinct,  the  former  class 
comprehending  those  which  at  any  period  since  the  existence 
of  authentic  records  have  been  in  a  state  of  eniption;  the 
latter  such,  as,  though  incontestably  of  the  same  nature, 
have  never  been  remembered  to  exhibit  signs  of  activity. 

By  this  definition  we  exclude  from  the  immediate  con- 
sideration all  rocks,  which,  whether  of  igneous  origin  or  not, 
are  so  constituted  as  to  evince  that  they  have  been  formed 
in  a  manner  different  from  those  of  existing  volcanos,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  such  as  consist  in  part  at  least  of  pro- 
ducts, which  not  only  are  known  to  result  from  fire,  but 
^Beem  never  to  have  occurred  without  its  intervention. 

Thus  independently  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  figure  of  the  mountain,  the  direction  of  its  strata,  and 
the  existence  of  a  crater,  by  which  a  volcano  is  usually 
characterized,  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  the  aspect 
of  the  individual  masses  which  appear  to  afford  decided  in- 
dications of  a  similar  origin. 

When  for'instance  we  observe  a  mountain  constituted  of 
materials  possessing  even  in  part  a  vitreous  aspect  and  frac- 
ture, together  with  a  cellular  structure,  especially  if  these 
cells  are  elongated  in  the  same  direction,  if  tliey  are  in 
general  unoccupied  by  crystalline  matter,  and  have  a  glazed 
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iniemal  qipwance,  we  need  not  hetitale  in  pronouncing 
the  whole  masB  as  yolcanic,  although  all  yestiges  of  a  crater 
nay  be  lost,  and  the  form  possess  no  analogy  to  that  which 
belongs  in  general  to  mountains  of  the  same  class. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  rocks,  which,  from  their  possess^ 
ing  the  above  mechanical  structure,  and  from  other  circum* 
stances,  we  are  led  to  consider  as  incontestably  volcanic,  it 
will  be  found,  wherever  their  minendogical  characters  are  not 
wholly  obliterated,  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  one  of  two 
substances  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  simple  minerals 
of  which  they  consist. 

The  1st,  which,  from  the  harsh  and  earthy  feel  it  oflen 
possesses,  has  been  denominated  trachyte,  is  essentially  com* 
posed  of  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  often  cracked,  which  are 
imbedded  in  a  basis  generally  considered  as  being  itself  a 
modification  of  compact  felspar.  To  this  are  sometimes 
superadded  crystals  of  hornblende,  mica,  iron  pyrites, 
specular  iron,  and  more  rarely  augite,  and  magnetic  or 
titaniferous  iron  ore.  . 

The  2d  substance  resulting  from  volcanic  operations, 
appears  to  be  some  modification  of  basalt,  consisting  essen* 
tially  of  augite,  felspar,  and  titaniferous,  or  magnetic  iron 
ore,  generally  accompanied  with  olivine,  and  occasionally 
with  hornblende.  In  many  cases  indeed  the  ingredients 
are  too  intimately  mixed  to  allow  of  our  ascertaining  their 
nature,  except  perhaps  by  the  ingenious  mechanical  method 
of  Monsieur  Cordier;*  but  it  is  always  easy  to  distinguish 
this  kind  of  volcanic  product  from  trachyte,  which  even 
when  it  has  the  colour  of  basalt,  melts  before  the  blowpipe 
into  a  white  enamel,  whilst  the  latter  retains  its  original 
colour  after  being  fused. 

As  the  only  essential  ingredient  therefore  of  trachyte 
appears  to  be  felspar,  whereas  basalt  always  contains  augite^ 
I  shall,  in  speaking  of  volcanic  products,  use  the  liberty  of 

*  See  Cordier  sur  1^  subBtanoes  Miaerales  ditei  en  Mane.  Jouni.  de  Phyi. 
Vol.  82—83. 
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tmfloyixig  occasionany  tlie  term  felspathic  lava  as  synonym 
moos  to  the  former,  and  that  of  augitic  Uva  to  the  Utter. 

In  order  however  not  to  prejudge  the  question  with 
reference  to  trap  rocks,  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the 
ccmsideration  of  such  trachytes,  and  such  basalts,  as  possess, 
at  least  in  part,  that  mechanical  structure  which  I  haye 
laid  down  as  characteristic  of  indisputable  layas;  and 
hence,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  my  attention  will  be 
limited  to  those  formations  which  were  produced  at  a  com- 
paratiyely  recent  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet. 

Whateyer  conclusions  indeed  we  may  be  disposed  to 
draw  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  certain  of  the  older  rocks, 
as  for  instance  of  the  basalts  and  porphyries  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  it  is  dear  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  forming  the  subject  matter  of  these  Lectures, 
which,  from  their  close  resemblance  to  the  products  of 
existing  yolcanos,  are  at  once  recognized  as  analogous 
formations ;  since  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  these  two 
cases  differs  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  the  one  being  a 
deduction  of  reason — the  other  an  immediate  result  of  ob- 
senration. 


On  the  Volcanos  of  France. 

The  yolcanic  country  to  which  my  attention  was  originally 
directed,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  additional  insight 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  basalt,  was  that  which  occu- 
|nes  a  considerable  tract  in  the  centre  of  France,  known 
under  the  general  term  of  Auyergne.  This,  and  some  other 
paru  of  the  same  country,  also  of  a  yolcanic  nature,  were 
Tisited  by  me  in  the  year  1819,  and  the  rssult  of  my  obser- 
vations was  in  part  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  182S,  I  also  spent  a  few  days  in  the  same  country,  and 
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deared  up  two  or  three  points  which  in  my  former  visit  I 
had  left  undecided. 

In  my  letters  to  Professor  Jameson  above  referred  to, 
I  distinguished  these  rocks  into  two  classes,  the  one  formed 
bejorcy  the  latter  since  the  vallies  were  excavated ;  and  in 
order  to  keep  constantly  in  view  this  important  difference, 
proposed  to  apply  the  term  post-diluvial  to  the  one,  and 
asUe-dilunial  to  the  other.  The  adoption  of  such  a  nomen- 
clature must  not  be  supposed  to  imply  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  on  my  part  with  respect  to  the  much  agitated  ques- 
tion as  to  the  identity  of  the  particular  deluge  recorded  in 
the  Mosaic  history,  with  the  cause  to  which  the  exca- 
vations of  the  vallies  and  the  formation  of  beds  of  gravel 
are  to  be  referred.*  All  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  a 
statement  as  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  rocks  referred 
to  these  respective  classes ;  and  the  terms  anic'diluvial  and 
post-diluvial  seem  preferable  to  ancient  and  modemj  be- 
cause the  latter  imply  only  their  relation  to  each  other; 
the  former  also  their  connection  to  the  rocks  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

Now  the  post-diluvial  volcanic  products  in  Auvergne  are 
distinguished,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  remaining  class  in 
their  external  characters,  as  well  as  their  position.  They 
are  more  cellular,  have  in  general  a  harsher  feel,  and  more 
of  a  vitreous  aspect,  their  surface  presenting  a  series  of 
minute  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  scanty  portion 
of  soil  which  covers  them  affording  but  little  pasturage, ''and 
that  generally  of  the  worst  description. 

The  mountains  referred  to  this  division  constitute  a  chain 
which  rises  considerably  above  the  elevated  granitic  plat- 
form on  which  they  rest,  and  extend  at  intervals  over  a 
space  of,  above  eight  leagues  from  north  to  south ;  from 
whence  the  rocks  which  compose  them  may  be  oAen  traced 
a  considerable  way  into  the  valleys  contiguous.    Above 

*  Sec  the  note  on  that  nubject  attached  to  my  paper  entitled  **  Sketdi  of  ihm 
GeologY  •f  Sicily."    Edinburgh  Philos.  Journal  for  October  1S25  tubfm* 
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sixty  of  these  eminencies  might,  I  believe,  be  enumerated 
within  the  boundary  marked  out ;  but  as  their  number  ren- 
ders selection  necessary,  I  shall  simply  notice  such  as  are 
most  remarkable,  beginning  with  that  of  Volvic  near  Riom, 
the  lava  of  which  furnishes  a  considerable  part  of  the  build- 
ing-stone used  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  in  spite  of  its 
porous  character,  is  exceedingly  durable. 

The  fact  of  its  having  descended  in  a  liquid  form  from 
die  mountain  above,  and  that  at  a  period  subsequent  to  any 
of  the  great  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  face  of  our 
planet,  is  demonstrated  by  the  exactness  with  which  the 
stream  has  modelled  its  course  to  the  slope  of  the  valley ; 
and  that  its  fluidity  was  owing  to  heat,  is  evident  enough 
from  its  porous  texture  and  semi-vitreous  aspect ;  so  that  its 
connection  with  volcanos  now  in  activity  seems  sufiiciently 
apparent.  On  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Nugere,  is  a  bason- 
shaped  cavity  of  an  oblong  foim,  broken  away  on  the  side 
down  which  the  lava  has  taken  its  course,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  time  has  effected  in  its  form, 
still  retaining  marks  of  having  been  once  the  crater,  fix>m 
whence  the  lava  of  Volvic  was  ejected. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  stream  in  its  descent 
appears  to  have  been  arrested  by  a  sort  of  knoll  of  granite, 
which  probably  rose  considerably  above  the  general  level, 
and  by  the  obstacle  it  opposed  to  its  progress,  caused  it  to 
divide  into  two  branches,  between  which  this  little  granitic 
eminence  is  seen  protruding,  a  solitary  vestige  of  the  rock 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  surface,  but  is  now  over- 
spread with  lava.  The  two  branches  of  the  main  stream 
appear  to  have  become  reunited  below;  and  having  de^ 
scended  the  slope  of  the  hill,  to  have  spread  themselves  over 
the  valley  of  Volvic,  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Riom. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Von  Buch  that  the  lava  of  Volvic 
seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted  of  felspar,  and  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  fusion  of  some  trachytic  rock ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  most  other  lavas. 
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and  does  not  contain  augite.  It  is  also  distinguished  by 
exerting  no  action  upon  the  needle,  containing  little  or  no 
magnetic  iron  ore ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  full  of 
specular  iron,  which  occurs  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  as 
well  as  disseminated  through  iu  porous  structure  ill 
minute  plates  of  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  This  mineral| 
whieh  is  a  common  product  of  volcanos  now  in  activity, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  sublimed,  is  met 
with  in  various  other  parts  of  Auvergne,  as  at  the  Puy  de 
la  Vache,  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  among  the  trachytes  of 
Mount  Dor. 

The  lava  of  the  Puy  de  Cdme,  a  mountain  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Clermont,  is  described  by  M.  Montlozier, 
the  author  of  a  little  essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Volcanos  of 
Auvei;gne,  as  equally  interesting  with  that  of  Volvic.  The 
lava  that  has  flowed  from  the  hill  divides,  he  says,  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  flows  directly  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  Stoule,  whilst  the  other  takes  the  direction  of  a  place 
called  Toumebise,  reaches  the  village  of  Mont  Gibaud,  and 
terminates  like  the  other,  by  flowing  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  about  three  miles  lower  down. 

A  torrent  of  this  description  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  efiect  singular  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country  which 
it  traverses.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  that  it  has  blocked 
up  a  little  valley  which  formerly  seems  to  have  had  a  drain- 
age  to  the  west,  on  the  side  of  Chambois  and  Massanges, 
and  has  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  swamp,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lac  de  Cdme. 

Liower  down  the  same  lava  has  occasioned  still  greater 
changes.  The  rivers  Sioule  and  Monges  formerly  nui 
parallel,  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  entered 
the  plain  of  Mont  Gibaud  by  two  defiles  separated  by  the 
intervention  of  two  hills.  But  one  branch  of  the  lava  of 
Come  has  so  obstructed  the  course  of  the  river  Monges,  that 
its  waters  have  been  turned  aside  to  the  left,  where  they 
have  worked  themselves  a  passage  through  an  argillaceous 
hill,  made  immense  excavations  in  it,  and  in  this  manner 
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have  reached  the  bed  of  the  river  Sioule,  a  league  and.  a 
half  higher  up  than  they  would  naturally  have  done. 

Compelled  however  to  flow  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  slope  of  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  the  waters  con- 
stantly stagnates  in  its  channel,  and  has  formed  a  swamp 
wliich  goes  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Etang  de  Fung."* 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  lake  Aidat,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
formed  by  a  stream  of  lava  now  stretching  across  it.  In  this 
case,  however,  a  still  greater  impediment  existing  to  the 
escape  of  the  waters  by  any  other  outlet,  they  have  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  succeeded  in  cutting  themselves  channels  through 
the  parapet  of  lava  thrown  across  them,  the  projecting  por- 
tions of  which  appear  like  islands  in  the  midst. 

The  stream  of  lava  that  has  occasioned  this  impediment 
appears  to  have  been  furnished  by  one  of  three  mountains, 
all  of  which  have  given  out  couUes  flowing  in  the  same 
direction,  and  therefore  intermixed  one  with  the  other. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  mountains  is  called  the 
Puy  de  la  Vache,  the  whole  of  which  is  composed  of  sco- 
riaceous  lava  very  different  from  that  of  Volvic,  as  it  con* 
tains  much  iron  in  the  state  of  magnetic,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  specular  iron  ore,  the  oxydation  of  which  imparts  a 
general  redness  to  the  rock,  and  likewise  occasional  crystals 
of  augite  and  olivine.  There  would  seem  to  have  been 
formerly  a  crater  on  the  summit,  three  sides  of  which  are 
now  standing,  whilst  the  fourth  was  perhaps  broken  away 
by  the  stream  of  lava  which  descended  from  that  quarter. 
The  CouUe  is  easily  followed  with  the  eye  along  the  valley 
as  far  as  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  of  its 
surface,  and  the  ridge  which  it  forms  above  the  level  plain. 

The  most  perfect  crater,  however,  which  exists  in  Au- 
vergne  is  that  of  the  Puy  Pariou,  north  of  the  town  of 
Clermont.  It  is  perfectly  round,  and  according  to  M. 
Ramond,  more  than  250  feet  in  depth.  Its  structure  is 
simple  enough,  consisting  wholly  of  loose  masses'of  sla^^ 

-  *  This  i»  very  well  laid  down  in  Desmarest'*  Map  of  Auvergne.  Paris  1823. 
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lava,  sufficiently  decomposed  to  allow  of  the  growth  of 
turf  It  has  given  off  a  stream  of  lava  which  may  be  traced 
southward  to  the  place  called  ^^  les  Barraques,"  where  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  descending  the  slope  of  the  gra- 
nitic hills  between  that  spot  and  Clermont. 

Of  the  modem  Volcanos,  however,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
there  is  probably  none  more  interesting  than  the  Puy 
Graveneire.  This  mountain,  which  lies  within  two  miles  of 
Clermont,  seems,  as  we  approach  its  summit,  to  consist  of 
an  entire  mass  of  cinders,  so  that  we  may  in  some  degree 
comprehend  the  origin  of  a  ludicrous  opinion  ascribed  to  a 
professor  of  the  Academy  of  Clermont,  when  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  rocks  of  Auvergne  was  first  asserted,  and 
maintained  by  an  appeal  to  the  structure  of  this  particulajr 
mountain,  who,  it  is  said,  accounted  for  the  scoriie  found 
on  its  surface,  by  gravely  remarking  that  he  had  heard  of 
iron-founderies  having  formerly  been  established  on  the 
spot.  Notwithstanding  such  strong  indications  of  its  having 
been  in  a  state  of  ignition  at  a  comparatively  recent  era,  no 
trace  of  its  crater  can  be  detected,  nor  has  it  that  abrupt 
and  conical  form  characteristic  of  volcanic  hills,  being  rather 
a  long,  round-backed  eminence,  rising  abniptly  indeed  on 
two  of  its  sides,  but  to  the  north  connected  with  the  chain 
of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  to  the  south  reaching  into  the 
plain  of  Limagne.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  crater, 
two  streams  of  lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides  of 
this  mountain,  and  to  have  descended  into  the  valley,  one 
on  the  side  of  the  village  of  Royat,  the  other  on  that  of 
the  Puy  Montaudoux.  These  coulees  display  a  singular 
intermixture  of  compact  and  cellular  lava,  the  fonner  gene- 
rally occupying  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  the  latter 
variety,  but  without  any  marked  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two.  The  compact  rock  is  a  basalt,  remarkable 
for  its  large  distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  olivine,  and  its 
being  seen  in  connection  with  a  lava  of  so  cellular  and 
vitreous  an  aspect  affords,  in  common  with  the  facts  I  shall 
detail,  with  respect  to  the  German  volcanos,  a  sufficient 
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proof,  that  pressure  is  not  always  necerisary  for  the  formation 
of  such  products. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  particularize  any  larger  number  of  the 
more  recent  class  of  Yolcanos,  as  they  are  much  the  same  in 
their  characters  with- those  already  enumerated,  and  diflfer 
Tery  little  from  such  as  are  at  present  in  activity  in  other 
pails  of  the  world.  Indeed  even  the  streams  of  lava  which 
they  have  given  out,  are  often  so  little  decomposed,  so'paf^ 
tially  covered  with  vegetation,  that  we  not  only  readily 
admit  their  post-diluvial  origin,  but  even  imagine  they  must 
have  been  formed  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history. 
The  records  nevertheless  of  their  eruption  are  no  where  to 
be  found,  and  the  evidence  we  are  in  quest  of  can  only,  it 
would  seem,  be  collected  from  the  volume  of  nature,  which 
in  this  instance  speaks  a  language  so  intelligible ;  for  with 
regard  to  the  popular  names  of  certain  of  the  mountains  and 
vallies,*  to  which  some  have  refeixed  as  indications  of  a 
remote  tradition,  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were 
applied  to  the  places  they  designate,  in  consequence  of  the 
ideas  which  their  appearances  were  calculated  to  suggest  to 
the  minds  of  their  first  inhabitants,  than  from  the  latter 
having  been  themselves  eye-vritnesses  of  the  events  which 
occasioned  them. 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  most  modem  of  these  volcanos 
18  indeed  sufficiently  obvious.  Had  any  of  them  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Cfesar,  that  genei*al, 
who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
to  its  principal  city,t  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
them.  Had  there  been  even  any  record  of  their  existence 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  the  one  would 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural 
History,  nor  the  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it 
among  his  descriptions  of  this  his  native  province. 

*  Such  are  Montbrul,  ValUe  d'Enfer ;  and  perhaps  the  very  name  of  the 
province  may  be  derived  from  certain  appearances  that  might  have  reminded 
its  first  settlers  of  the  lake  Avennu  near  Naples. 

i  Gergovia,  near  Clermont. 
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The  case  is  even  stronger,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Aidat,  which 
owed  its  very  existence  to  one  of  the  most  modern  Tolcanos; 
and  that  he  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  such  phenomenal 
appears  from  a  letter  extant  of  his  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Vienne,*  in  which,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  Groths,  he  informs  him  that  he  is  going  to  enjoin 
public  prayers,  similar  to  those  which  the  bishop  had  estap 
blished,  at  the  time  when  earthquakes  demolished  the  walls 
of  Vienne,  when  the  mountains  opened  and  vomited  forth 
torrents  of  inflamed  materials^  and  the  wUd  beasts^  driven 
from  the  woods  by  fire  and  terror^  retired  into  the  towns^ 
where  they  made  great  ravages, 

A  passage  of  this  kind,  though  it  may  be  ))rought  forward 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  modem  date  of  some  of  the 
volcanos  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Vivarais,  affords  I 
think  strong  negative  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  those  in 
Auvergne,  and  disposes  us  to.assign  to  them  an  era  as  re- 
mote, as  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  their  posteriority  to 
the  formation  of  the  vallies, 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  de- 
scription of  rocks  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  which  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
problematical,  and  less  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  of 
volcanos  at  present  in  activity. 

The  department  of  which  Clermont  is  the  capital,  has 
received  its  name  from  a  mountain,  which  as  the  highest  in 
the  province,  and  occurring  in  some  degree  detached  from 
the  rest,  has  acquired  more  importance  than  it  might  in 
other  situations  have  obtained,  although  indeed  its  height 
is  considerable,  exceeding  4000  feet.  The  Puy  de  Ddme, 
the  hill  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  remark- 
able for  the  distinctness  of  its  outline,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  midst  of  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  volcanic  rocks,  which 
it  considerably  overtops,  but  which  by  a  little  stretch  of  the 

*  See  Sidon.  Apoll.  Lib.  7.  Epitt.  1.  ad  Mftmertum. 
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imagination  might  be  supposed  to  have  constituted   the 
crater  from  whence  this  great  central  mass  was  projected. 

However  this  may  be,  the  mineralogical  characters  of  the 
mountain  are  such,  as  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  Puy  de  Ddme  seems  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  rock  with  a  felspar  base,  allied  as  it 
would  seem  to  trachyte,  but  of  a  more  earthy  character, 
and  containing  more  rarely  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  These 
however  do  occur  even  in  the  most  pulverulent  part  of  the 
rock,  and  are  common  in  the  more  compact  portions,  where 
indeed  the  resemblance  to  trachyte  is  often  so  perfect,  as  to 
leave  us  in  little  doubt  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  rock  in  general.  The  term  Domite  therefore,  which 
was  originally  assigned  to  it  from  its  occurring  in  the  Puy 
de  D6me,  must  be  considered  as  expressive  merely  of  a 
variety  or  subspecies  of  trachyte,  marked  by  the  earthy 
character  of  its  basis,  and  by  its  whitish  or  greyish  colour. 
It  contains  numerous  plates  of  mica  disseminated,  as  weU 
as  of  specular  iron,  which  also  forms  a  thin  superficial  coat- 
ing on  the  stone  between  its  crevices. 

It  also  contains  occasionally  quartz,  grains  of  which  are 
sometimes  so  disseminated  as  to  give  an  arenaceous  charac- 
ter to  the  rock. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  relatin^r  to  this  sub- 
Stance,  is  that  it  is  confined  to  this  hill,  and  two  or  three 
in  its  immediate  vicinity ;  which,  though  they  all  pi*esent 
some  modifications  of  aspect,  still  possess  sufficient  of  a 
common  character  to  be  referable  to  the  same  class. 

They  are  all  conical,  all  detached,  and  have  surrounding 
them  hills  of  a  volcanic  nature,  which  bear  not  the  slightest 
analogy  to  them  in  appearance.  I  shall  refer  to  M.  Mont- 
lozier,  and  the  other  writers  who  have  described  them,  for 
an  account  of  the  Grand  and  Petit  Cliersou  and  the  Sar- 
couy,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  some  remarks  on  the  Puy 
Chopine,  the  most  extraordinary  certainly  for  the  assem- 
blage of  rocktt  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
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This  mountain,  which  is  situated  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cler- 
mont, about  halfway  between  that  city  and  the  Tillage  of 
Pont  Gibaud,  has  long  puzzled  geologists,  from  the  singular 
confusion  and  anomalous  structure  of  the  rocks  which  com- 
pose it.  Owing  indeed  to  the  quantity  of  debris  which 
fvery  where  covers  its  sides,  where  not  concealed  by  vege- 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the  position 
they  occupy,  or  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other.  On 
climbing  to  its  summit,  I  found,  in  situ,  a  rock  analogous 
to  domite,  unaltered  granite,  and  a  conglomerate  with  a 
granitic  base,  rocks  which  seem  to  be  related  to  each  other. 
Lower  down  I  observed  a  granular  hornblende  rock,  which 
appeared  to  pass  into  the  granite ;  and  these  four  substances 
make  up,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  mountain.  Lower  down,  we  have  lavas,  both 
compact  and  vesicular,  none  of  which,  so  far  as  I  observed, 
occupy  the  summit,  although  Mons.  Montlozier,  who  ex- 
amined the  spot  doubtless  with  more  attention,  says  he  saw 
one  small  portion  extending  thus  high.  It  tjihould  be  re- 
membered that  the  Puy  Chopine,  even  more  distinctly  than 
the  Puy  de  D6me,  is  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  names  of  the  Puy  Chau- 
mont,  and  the  Montagne  des  Oouttes.  I  examined  these 
hills  and  found  them  aU  to  be  volcanic,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a  tufi*  containing  portions  of  scoriae,  and  lavas  of  various  de- 
nominations, all  cemented  together  by  an  ochreous  paste. 

Such,  so  fur  as  I  observed,  appears  to  be  the  constitution 
of  the  Puy  Chopine ;  and  the  singular  assemblage  of  rocks 
which  it  comprises,  whilst  it  serves  to  explain  its  own  for- 
mation, may  perhaps  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  the  theory 
of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  the  other  mountains  similarly  con- 
stituted. Encompassed  on  all  sides  by  volcanic  rocks,  and 
bearing  in  themselves  evidences  of  the  agency  of  fire,  the 
igneous  origin  of  these  latter  mountains  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  have  been  afiec- 
ted  by  this  agent  still  admits  of  a  question.  It  may  be  said, 
for  instance,  either  that  the  rocks  now  consisting  of  domite 
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always  occupied  the  same  position,  but  have  been  altered 
in  character  by  yolcanic  agency;  or  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  are  altogether  new  formations,  thrown  up  from  a 
great  depth  by  the  same  agent  to  which  they  owe  their 
mineralogical  characters.  Again  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
admitting  the  latter  view  of  the  case  to  be  the  correct  one^ 
we  are  to  suppose  each  of  the  domite  hills  to  have  beea 
ejected  separately,  or  to  have  formed  parts  of  one  continue 
ous  stream  of  lava,  the  intervening  portions  of  which  have 
since  been  swept  away. 

With  regard  to  the  first  hypothesis  which  assumes  aa 
alteration  of  character  to  have  taken  place  in  this  substance^ 
vrithout  any  change  of  position,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  domite  differs  so  completely  from  any  other  known 
rock,  that  we  cannot  imagine  the  change  to  have  taken 
place  without  a  fusion  of  the  ingredients,  which  renders  it 
impossible  that  the  rocks  could  at  that  time  have  stood  at 
their  present  elevation.  Discarding  therefore  this  hypo* 
thesis,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  inquiry,  whether  on 
the  assumption  that  these  rocks  are  foreign  to  the  situation 
they  occupy,  we  are  to  consider  them  as  separately  thrown 
up  like  the  volcano  of  JuruUo  in  Mexico,  which  will  be 
afterwards  considered,*  or  as  the  relics  of  one  continuons 
stratum  of  felspathic  lava.  The  latter  opinion  has  found  an 
advocate  in  Mons.  Daubuisson,  who  seems  to  consider  the 
Puy  de  D6me,  and  its  accompanying  hills  as  outliers  of  the 
great  trachytic  formation  which  extends  over  the  Mont 
Dor.  Von  Buch,  on  the  contrary,  whose  opinion  on  such 
subjects  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  imagines  that  the  moun- 
tains composed  of  domite  have  been  thrown  up  from  below^ 
elaborated  from  the  materials  of  the  frtndamental  granite^ 
altered  partly  by  the  effect  of  heat,  and  partly  by  elastic 
vapours. 

The  difficulty  of  supposing  so  complete  a  destruction  of  a 
stratum  as  is  implied  by  Mons.  Daubuisson's  hypothesis^ 

•  See  my  Third  Ltcture. 
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Inds  me  to  prefer  that  part  of  Von  Bach's  theory  relating 
lo  the  leparate  eleyation  of  the  domite  mountains,  which 
is  also  &Toured  by  their  conical  form,  and  by  their  being 
jdaced  in  the  midst  of  a  volcanic  country. 

From  what  materials  this  singular  rock  can  hare  been 
produced,  seems  still  more  problematical ;  if,  as  it  is  most 
probable,  from  the  subjacent  granite,  what  is  become  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  quartz,  which  forms  so  essential  and 
Abundant  an  ingredient  in  the  latter  rock  ?  why  has  a  heat, 
capable  of  dissipating  so  large  a  portion  of  this  refractory 
material,  and  of  reducing  the  felspar  to  a  glassy,  and  often 
to  a  pulverulent  state,  left  the  crystals  of  hornblende  un- 
touched, and  apparently  effected  no  alteration  in  the  mica  ? 
These  are  questions,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  may  be  difficult  to  answer,  although,  it  should  be 
vsmarked,  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  quartz  dis- 
sipated, we  should  be  wrong  to  calculate  it  from  the  differ- 
-ence  between  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  existing  in  the 
granite  and  in  the  domite ;   but  must  deduce  it  from  a 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  silex  that  would  be  contained 
in  the  quartz  we  su^qpose  to  have  disappeared,  and  that 
•casting  in  the  felspar  substituted.    Vauquelin  has  shewn 
that  the  domite  of  Sarcouy  contains  9S  per  cent,  of  silica, 
a  proportion  I  should  conceive  quite  equal  to  that  existing 
kk  most  granites.    With  regard  to  the  crystals  found  in  th^ 
(domite,  these  probably  are  rather  the  results  of  the  igneous 
action,  than  the  unaltered  relics  of  the  original  stratum. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  return  from  viewing 
the  Puy  Chopine,  without  feeling  a  persuasion  that  the 
granites  and  domites  there  seen  associated,  are  in  a  obtain 
-degree  connected  with  each  other,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  latter  has  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  heat,  modified 
hy  peculiar  circumstances,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  former. 

Adopting  this  theory  therefore  os  the  most  probable  that 
Imm  b^n  offered,  we  may  account  for  the  intermixture  of 
hornblende  rock,  by  supposing  that  it  formed  beds  in  the 
Ijvanite  which  was  thrown  up,  whilst  the  unequal  operation 
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of  heat  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  substance 
as  well  as  of  the  former,  unaltered  in  the  midst  of  domite. 
With  regard  to  the  volcanic  trap  or  layas  which  occupy  the 
lower  portions  of  the  mountain,  we  may  consider  these  a» 
detached  from  the  rocks  that. occur  in  the  Montagne  de 
(louttes  and  Puy  Chaumont  contiguous,  elevated  as  it 
would  appear  by  the  same  process  which  thrust  up  the 
granite  and  domite  through  the  midst  of  them. 

The  geologist,  who  adopts  this  view  of  the  subject,  will 
regard  the  modifications  of  appearance,  observable  in  the 
rocks  which  have  been  referred  to  the  general  head  of  do- 
mite, as  arising  from  some  difference,  either  in  the  intensity 
pf  the  heat  to  which  they  were  severally  subjected,  pr  in  the 
mode  of  its  application,  rather  than  in  the  material  from 
which  it  was  produced. 

•  Thus,  M.  Montlozier  has  observed  that  the  Puy  de  Mon- 
•char,  a  mountain  to  the  N.  W,  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme  on  the 
road  to  Aurillac,  seems  merely  to  have  been  forced  up,  with- 
out having  experienced  any  material  alteration  in  structure, 
for  though  partly  composed  of  scories,  and  other  volcanic 

.products,  yet  it  is  also  made  up  of  masses  of  unaltered 
granite,  unaccompanied,  as  at  the  Puy  Chopine,  with  do- 

.mite,  but  in  such  disorder,  as  plainly  demonstrates,  that 
they  do  not  exist  in  their  natural  position.    < 

The  second  stage  of  alteration  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Puy  Chopine,  where  the  granite  is  not  only  raised  by  some 
expansive  force  from  the  spot  it  originally  occupied,  but 
also  partially  converted  into  the  state  of  domite,  whikt  a 
pertion  still   unchanged,   remains  as  an   evidence  of  the 

•materials  from  which  the  former  was  produced. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  two  Cliersous,  the  Grand  Sor- 

•  couy,  and  the  Puy  de  D6me,  the  change  from  granite  into 
.  domite  is  complete  throughout,  and  the  whole  reduced  into 

a  spongy  pulverulent  mass,  as  is  particularly  seen  in  the 
Puy  Sarcouy.  It  is  stated  that  the  latter  rock  Sitill  exhales 
the  odour  of  muriatic  acid,  and  that  the  presence. of  that 
substance  has  been  ascertained  in  it  by  Vauquelin;   but 
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whether  this  was  one  of  those  elastic  vapours  which  accord* 
iiig  to  some  theorists  assisted  in  altering  the  characters  of 
the  granite,  must  be  left  for  future  investigation* 

Neither  have  we  any  certain  data  on  which  to  found  a 
conjecture  respecting  the  age  of  this  rock ;  it  is  probable 
indeed  that  its  date  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  trachytes 
of  Mont  Dor,  which  we  shall  next  consider,  since  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  amongst  that  extensive  formation  a  rock  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  and  the  analogy  * 
of  the  neighbouring  volcanic  rocks  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  more  modem ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
want  in  this  instance  that  direct  evidence  which  is  afforded 
us  by  those  volcanos  that  have  given  forth  currents  of  lava. 
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We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  neighbourhood  of  Cler- 
mont is  the  principal  seat  of  the  more  recent  volcanos,  that  no 
older  rocks,  referable  to  the  same  class,  are  therefore  found 
about  it.  The  basalt  of  Montaudoux,  which  Dr.  Bou6  has 
remarked  as  identical  with  the  rock  of  Calder,  between  Glas* 
gow  and  Edinburgh,  evidently  belongs  to  an  era  much  more 
remote  than  that  of  the  scoriaceous  lava  of  Graveneire,  to 
which  it  is  so  near.  The  mountain  Gergovia,  situated  a 
little  farther  to  the  south,  is  capped  with  a  basalt,  panly 
compact,  and  partly  amygdaloidal,  containing  minute  cry* 
stajs  of  mesotype,  pretty  abundantly  disseminated,  which^ 
of  course,  must  be  attributed  to  a  period  of  time,  anypoc 
to  the  excavation  of  the  valley  which  it  overlooks.  The 
Puy  Charade,  on  the  other  side  of  Clermont,  is  also  capped 
with  a  volcanic  rock,  whilst  the  sides  and  base  (#the  moun- 
tain are  composed  entirely  of  granite.  Thtese  instances  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  ante-diluvial  date  of  many  of  the 
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trap  rocks  near  Clermont,  and  that  they  are  of  volcaniiir 
origin  will  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
aqueous  theory  in  general,  from  their  association  with  beds 
of  tuff  containing  scoriae  and  other  cellular  products. 

Thus  at  the  Puy  Marmont  near  Veyre,  about  three 
leagues  south  of  Clermont,  on  the  road  to  Brioude,  the 
fock  is  capped  with  basalt,  like  that  of  Gergovia,  under- 
neath which  is  a  calcareous  rock,  identical  both  in  its  ex- 
ternal characters  and  imbedded  petrifactions  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  latter  locality.  This  is  followed  by  H 
thick  stratum,  composed  of  a  sort  of  tuff  containing  im- 
bedded portions,  not  only  of  basalt  and  other  trap-rocks, 
but  even  of  limestone.  The  paste  by  which  these  ingre^^ 
dients  are  held  together,  partakes  in  some  places  of  the 
characters  of  wacke,  but  where  it  approaches  the  bed 
underneath  it,  the  cement  itself  becomes  calcareous,  in 
which  case  the  only  difference  between  the  strata  consists 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  imbedded  fragments.  |n 
like  manner  the  limestone  bed  is  at  bottom  interspersed 
with  fragments  of  the  volcanic  matter,  which  becoming  by 
degrees  more  and  more  frequent,  give  it  at  length  the 
characters  of  a  tuff.  Basalt  also  seems  to  occur  interstra- 
tified  with  the  rocks  above  noticed,  and  the  whole  series, 
which,  from  its  present  highly  inclined  position,  seems  to 
have  undergone  some  change  since  the  period  of  its  original 
formation,  rests  finally  upon  the  limestone  of  the  plain  of 
Limagne. 

Whether  the  tuff  in  this  instance  contains  any  scoriform 
lava,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  its  origin  is  clearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  other  rocks  consisting  of  the  same 
material,  which  dccur  in  various  places  resting  upon  the 
|fmt  limestone  in  the  plain  of  Limagne. 

Two  of  these  rocks  occur  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Cler- 
mont,  near  the  road  of  Brioude,  one  of  them  constituting  a 
little  knoll,  iiardly  perceptible  until  we  are  close  to  it ;  the 
other  attaining  a  considerable  height,  and  remarkable  for 
the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises  out  of  the  midst  of  so 
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level  a  plain,  reminding  us  of  the  Roche  de  Su  Michael,  and 
the  other  eminences  which  will  be  noticed  as  occurring 
near  the  Puj  en  Velay. 

The  first  of  these  rocks  is  called  the  Puy  de  la  Pega  or 
Puy  de  la  Poix ;  the  other  or  larger  one,  the  Puy  Crouelle* 
The  Puy  de  la  Pege  consists  entirely  of  a  kind  of  tu£^ 
flUongly  impregnated  with  bitumen,  which  covers  the  ex* 
temal  surfkce  with  a  kind  of  varnish,  and  fills  all  the  cre- 
vices in  the  rock*  This  tufi*  often  contains  fragments  of 
vesicular  as  well  as  of  compact  lava,  the  former  connecting 
its  origin  with  modem  volcanic  products,  the  latter  with  the 
tuffi  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  some  cases  the  brec« 
ciated  or  conglomerated  character  of  the  rock  was  lost^ 
and  the  prevailing  substance  seemed  to  be  a  species  of  trap* 
rock,  which  firom  the  unequal  manner  in  which  it  has  de- 
composed, exhibits  a  number  of  light  spots  disseminated 
through  a  darker  ground. 

The  Puy  Crouelle,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
is  composed  of  the  same  tufi*  equally  penetrated  with  as* 
phaltum.  Unaltered  portions  of  the  limestone  occur  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  the  same  substance  constitutes  the  stratuiA 
which  immediately  supports  the  tuff.  The  line  of  junction 
between  the  two  formations  is  as  might  be  expected  irrcgu* 
lar,  so  that  the  limestone  seems  in  some  places  to  send  up 
wedge-shaped  processes  into  the  incumbent  rock.  Tht 
commencement  of  the  volcanic  stratum  forms  a  sort  of 
natural  boundary,  beyond  which  no  vineyards  are  to  be 
eeen,  whether  it  is  that  the  greater  abruptness  of  this  rock 
prevented  their  growth,  or  that  the  natureof  the  material 
itself  vras  hostile  to  vegetation. 

In  my  letter  to  Professor  Jameson,  I  stated  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  these  isolated  hillocks  of  tuff  were  raised  by 
eome  volcanic  agency  from  beneath,  through  the  limestone 
on  which  they  seem  to  repose,  an  hypothesis  which  I  see  is 
adopted  by  a  German  geologist,  M.  Steininger^  viiio  has 
written  still  more  lately  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless  on 
jreconsidering^  the    que^ion,   and   comparing   the   tuff  of 
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Limagne  with  that  near  the  Puy  en  Velay,  I  ion  at  present 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  these  rocks,  with  others  of  the 
same  description  that  lie  scattered  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  district,  are  relics  of  a  more  extensive  stratum,  the  in- 
tervening portions  of  which  have  been  removed. 

It  may  be  difficult  perhaps  to  suppose  so  complete  a  de- 
struction of  a  rock  as  is  implied  in  the  latter  hypothesis, 
but  it  seems  still  more  so  to  reconcile  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  tuff,  its  alternation  with  Neptunian  products, 
the  occasional  presence  of  shells,  and  of  unaltered  portions 
of  extraneous  rocks,  &c.  to  igneous  ejection. 

It  would  be  premature  however  to  enter  at  present  into 
the  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  volcanic  tuff,  since  an 
inquiry  of  this  nature  would  oblige  me  to  appeal  to  the 
volcanic  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Europe  which  have  not 
yet  come  before  us,  I  shall  therefore  only  observe  that 
vestiges  of  a  similar  tufaceous  rock  holding  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  limestone,  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  plain 
of  Limagne,  especially  at  the  town  of  Pont  du  Chateau^ 
where  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  coated  with  those  fine 
Chalcedonies  so  highly  prized  by  collectors, 

I  must  not  forget  a  formation  somewhat  different  from  the 
above  which  occurs  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Puy  Marmoni 
at  the  hill  of  Mouton.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
trass  of  the  Rhine  volcanos,  containing  imbedded  portions 
of  pumice  as  well  as  of  scoriae  and  compact  lava,  but,  like 
the  tuff  of  the  contiguous  hill,  the  paste  by  which  the  frag- 
ments are  held  together,  seems  to  be  often  calcareous. 

It  should  be  noticed,  as  one  of  the  few  localities  in  Au- 
vergne  where  pumice  is  to  be  found,  which  seems  the  more 
remarkable,  as  this  substance  is  a  common  product  of  that 
class  of  volcanos,  which  consists  of  trachyte. 
.  Now  besides  the  problematical  rocks  near  Clermont  al- 
ready noticed,  as  consisting  of  a  variety  of  that  substance, 
an  extensive  trachytic  formation  occupies  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  chain  of  Mont  Dor,  and  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  adjoining  department  of  Cantul. 
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It  is  connected  with  the  ante-diluYial  rocks  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin near  Clermont,  by  its  age,  as  well  as  other  circumstancesy 
being  seen  in  Cantal  resting  upon  tertiary  freshwater  lime-- 
stone,  and  covered  by  rocks  which  recall  to  our  recollecticm*^ 
the  basalts  of  the  plain  of  Limagne.  ' 

The  table  land  known  under  the  name  of  Mont  Dor, 
embraces  a  circumference  of  about  12  leagues  between  the 
towns  of  Rochefort,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  Besse,  and 
the  highest  point  in  the  range  attains  the  elevation  of  58S9 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Though  its  shape  at  a  distance  corresponds  more  to  what 
we  observe  in  many  transition  districts,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  and  two  distinct  classes  of  rocks, 
both  referable  to  this  cause,  may  be  distinguished. 

On  the  summit  we  generally  observe  a  basaltic  formation^ 
associated  with  a  sort  of  trap  tuff  or  breccia,  and  a  very 
cellular  description  of  lava. 

Underneath  this  is  that  porphyritic  felspar  rock  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  trachyte,  with  which  are  associ- 
ated a  conglomerate  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  same  rock, 
as  well  as  of  basalt  and  cellular  lava,  cemented  by  a  fels* 
pathic  paste,  and  a  rock  apparently  homogeneous,  but  in 
Reality  analogous  to  trass,  consisting  of  finely  comminuted 
portions  of  volcanic  matter.  Underneath  these,  but  at  so 
low  a  level,  as  hardly  to  justify  its  being  considered  as  making 
a  part  of  the  Mont  Dor  range,  is  seen  the  granite,  which 
seems  to  constitute  the  original  substratum  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  Province ;  the  volcanic  and  even  the  firesh^ 
water  formation,  hardly  deserving  to  be  viewed  as  parts  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  being  rather  in  some  sense  ex- 
traneous to  its  composition. 

I  shall  consider  these  rocks  in  succession,  beginning  with 
'the  highest  in  the  series  :-^ 

1st.  The  basaltic  formation  of  Mont  Dor  comprises 
several  rocks,  differing  from  each  other  much  in  appearance 
and  external  characters. 
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.  The  rock  which  has  induced  ine  lo  git0  this  name  lo  th^ 
^hole,  is  a  compact  and  sonorouB  basalt,  ccmtaining  occar^ 
sionally  crystals  of  <4i?ine,  and  more  commonly  some  of 
augite  and  hornblende^  the  latter  having  frequently  an  aci^ 
cular  form. 

Associated  with  it  is  a  vesicular  rock,  to  which  the  flame 
of  laya  may  not  improperly  be  given,  since  the  Cayitiea  whick 
it  contains  possess  no  appearance  of  baying  been  oate  filled^ 
Uke  those  in  the  basaltic  aroygdaloids  of  secondary  eoua- 
tries,  and  its  general  aspect  obliges  us  to  refer  it  to  the  samO 
^lass  with  the  undisputed  products  of  volcanos  now  in 
activity.  We  meet  also  with  scoriae,  either  in  detached  frag* 
pients,  or  with  portions  of  compact  trap,  the  whole  cemented 
together  by  iron-clay,  so  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  volcanic 
tuff. 

I .  found  the  order  of  superposition  on  a  hill  which  I 
examined  near  Lake  Grery,  a  few  miles  from  the  village 
called  ^^  Les  Bains  de  Mont  Dor,"  to  be  as  follows : 
.  On  the  summit  a  thin  bed  of  scoriae.  Underneath,  a  tafi^ 
containing  fragments  of  the  more  compact  united  with  the 
vesicular  variety  of  lava,  but  in  some  places  in  a  state  of  such 
extreme  division,  that  the  whole  might  be  mistaken  at  a 
distance  for.  red  sandstone.  Beneath  all  was  a  compact  and 
crystalline  basalt,  made  up  of  a  confused  assemblage  of 
these  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende,  together  with  augite 
and  fel^ar. 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  the  general  order  of  super* 
position;  and  the  pressure  of  the  vesicular  matter  above 
inay  possibly  have  contributed  to  give  to  the  rock  under- 
neath the  hardness  and  consistency  which  it  possesses, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  basalt 
fxists  amongst  modern  lavas  in  situations,  where  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  kind  of 
pressure,  at  least  at  the  time  the  lava  was  ejected. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  that  the  subjacent  rock,  the  trachyte,  is  chiefly 
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seen  exposed  on  the  tides  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  rallies; 
the  great  and  elevated  table  land,  which  composes  the  noigi 
of  Mont  Dor,  and  extends  with  little  interraption  into 
Cantal,  haying  its  upper  strata  generally  composed  of  basally 
and  the  other  rocks  associated  with  it. 

Yet  this  arrangement  does  not  appear  to  be  uniyersal,  for 
the  basaltic  platform  has  not  extended  over  the  whole  sup* 
face  of  the  table  land,  and  I  observed  in  particular  that  the 
summit  of  the  highest  peak  called  the  Pic  deSancy,  consists 
bf  trachyte;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  more  elevated  situa* 
tions,  but  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  flanks  of  the 
Mont  Dor,  is  seen  at  a  lower  level  than  the  greater  part  of 
the  porphyritic  stratum. 

The  latter  case  occurs  at  the  ^  Cascade  du  Quereuil,** 
near  the  Baths,  where  the  basalt  is  seen  in  fine  columns  in- 
cumbent upon  a  rock,  which,  from  its  analogies  to  one  found 
among  the  Rhine  volcanos,  I  shall  call  trass,  and  covered 
with  volcanic  tuff.  Now  as  the  former  rock  rests  im- 
mediately upon  granite,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
trachyte,  a  recent  German  writer,  M.  Steininger,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  latter  formation  probably  lies  above  this 
basaltic  rock,  and  consequently  that  the  Mont  Dor  range 
contains  two  sets  of  basaltic  lavas,  the  one  superior  to  the 
trachyte,  the  other  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  as  thift 
Geologist  does  not  appear  to  have  adduced  any  decided  in- 
stance, in  which  the  trachyte  is  seen  superimposed  on  the 
basalt,  it  may  be  better  to  imitate  the  caution  of  Monsieur 
Ramond,  whose  experience  in  the  geology  of  Auvergne  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  observer,  and  who^ 
without  altogether  denying  the  fact  of  an  alternation  be^ 
tween  the  two  formations,  confesses  that  the  general  aspect 
of  the  pheenomena  leads  him  to  conjecture,  that  the  irregular 
disposition  of  the  basalt  may  be  explained  by  supposing  it 
to  have  descended  from  the  highest  points  of  the  chain,  and 
filled  up  the  hollows  and  crevices  in  the  porphyritic  moun- 
iains  beneath. 
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At  all  erents  the  parallel  which  Steininger  has  attempted 
to  draw  between  his  two  formations  of  basalt  in  the  Mont 
Dor.  and  the  antifent  and  modem  basaltic  lavas  near  Cler- 
mont,  fails  in  a  very  essential  point,  since  the  most  modem 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Mont  Dor  have  been  produced 
antecedently  to  the  formation  of  the  vallies,  whilst  diose  near 
Clermont  are,  as  we  have  seen,  post-diluvial. 

There  is  indeed  near  a  little  lake,  called  the  Lake  of 
Servieres,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  table  land, 
and  in  its  form  resembles  a  crater,  a  rock  in  height  not  ex* 
ceeding  fifty  feet,  which,  from  its  conical  form,  and  the 
analogy  which  the  substances  composing  it  bear  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  recent  volcanos,  seem  to  be  more  modem  than  the 
surrounding  country. 

This  fact  however  does  not  affect  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  general  antiquity  of  these  basalts,  which  supposing 
them  to  have  been  thrown  out  since  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  things,  would  have  been  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vallies  by  which  the  country  is  intersected. 

2.  The  trachytic  formation  is  essentially  composed  of 
crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  imbedded  in  a  base  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  material.  Its  fracture  is  more  commonly 
rough  and  earthy^  but  is  not  unfrequently  compact.  In  the 
latter  state  it  is  that  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals, 
are  found  imbedded,  whilst  it  is  the  former  variety  which 
contains  the  finest  and  most  regular  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 
It  passes  sometimes  into  pitchstone  porphyry,  as  at  the 
Valine  d'Enfer,  at  others  into  a  kind  of  hornstone  porphyry, 
both  near  the  village  where  the  baths  are  situated. 

It  is  frequently  coloured  red  by  iron,  and  sometimes  in- 
closes flattened  balls  of  clay  ironstone.  In  its  fissures  are 
also  found  plates  of  specular  iron  ore,  a  substance  which  T 
have  noticed  as  occurring  among  the  recent  vokanos  near 
Clermont,  and  at  the  Puy  de  D6me. 

Associated  with  the  trachyte,  and  as  I  believe  interstrati- 
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fied  with  it,  are  those  sii^ular'bedB  which  I  hove  compared 
with  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  Tcdcanos,  consisting  of  an  aj^ii* 
rently  homogeneous  rock,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  trip^^ 
possessing  a  rough  earthy  feel  and  slaty  fracture,  generally 
grey,  but  sometimes  of  an  ochraous  yellow  colour,  from  the 
intermixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 

Whether  these  beds  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  disinte- 
gration  of  the  trachyte,  and  the  subsequent  agglutination  of 
its  finely  divided  fragments  into  an  uniform  mass,  or  whether 
they  have  not  rather  been  the  result  of  ejections  of  finely 
pulverized  matter,  may  admit  of  dispute.  The  same  uncer- 
tainty extends  to  those  beds  of  volcanic  breccia  likewise 
found  accompanying  this  formation,  in  which  the  frag- 
ments are  cemented  by  a  paste  oflen  resembling  the  trachyte 
itself. 

To  the  latter  we  may  probably  also  refer  those  fragments 
of  a  breccia  containii^  sulphur  and  alum  rock,^  found  in 
the  Gorge  d'Enfer,  near  the  village  of  the  Baths,  in  the  bed 
of  the  River  Dordogne,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
above. 

Of  this  rock  M.  Cordier  has  published  in  the  ^^  Annales 
des  Mines,"  a  description  as  well  as  an  analysis,  from  both 
which  he  infers  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  alum  rock  of 
Tolfa,  like  which  it  yields,  on  exposure  to  heat  and  mois- 
ture, numerous  capillary  crystals  of  alum.  It  has  never  been 
met  with  in  situ^  but  it  seems  probable,  that  if  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Pic  de  Sancy,  above  the  spot  to  which  it  has 
been  brought  by  the  torrents,  could  be  explored,  the  beds 
of  tuff  which  there  exist  might  be  found  to  contain  it. 

*  Noggenth,  in  the  German  Translation  he  has  lately  publiihed  of  these 
Letters,  remarks,  that  alum  rock  and  alum  stone  must  be  distinguished,  the 
former  serving  to  designate  a  species  of  rock,  the  latter  a  simple  mineral.  8e« 
also  Leonhard**  Characteristic  der  Felsarten,  ?ol.  8.  65S. 
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The  following  is  die  result  of  Cordier*8  analysis  of  the 
alum  lock  of  Mont  Dor,  compared  with  that  of  the  alnm* 
rook  and  the  alum  stone  of  ToUa,  Hungary,  and  Montione. 
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In  my  letter  to  Professor  Jameson,  published  in  the  4th 
number  of  his  Journal,  I  noticed  some  dykes  of  vesicular 
lava  which  traverse  the  trachytic  formation  at  the  waterfall 
called  the  Grande  Cascade  de  Mont  Dor. 

From  the  absence  of  any  dislocation  or  hardening  of  the 
rock  which  they  traverse,  I  inferred  that  they  were  processes 
given  off  from  the  basaltic  lava  of  the  cliff  above,  which 


might  hare  insinnaled  itself  in  a  liquid  state  into  the  eracks 
or  fissures  of  the  subjacent  rock,  rather  than  the  rents  caused 
by  the  basalt  in  the  act  <^  attaining  the  position  ¥rhich  it 
now  occupies. 

I  perceive  that  M.  Ramond  adopts  the  same  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  place  in  question,*  nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
thing  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  mili^ 
tates  against  such  a  conclusion ;  but  I  must  at  the  same 
time  remark  that  my  principal  ground  for  adopting  it  is 
greatly  weakened,  from  having  remarked  in  the  volcanio 
districts  which  I  have  since  examined,  that  the  dykes  thai 
appear  to  be  of  the  most  modem  date,  have  not  so  gene* 
rally  aflbcted  the  rock  contiguous,  as  the  more  antient  onet 
have  done. 

I  should  also  expect  from  what  I  have  since  seen  among 
the  German  volcanos,  that  the  basalt  which  cape  the  tabki 
land  of  Mont  Dor,  has  been  ejected  through  the  medium  c^ 
djfkeSy  rather  than  of  craiers^f  and  it  is  therefore  not  im* 
probable  that  those  of  the  Grande  Cascade  de  Mont  Dor 
may  be  among  the  number  of  these  vents.  I  am  still  how« 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dykes  of  volcanic  tuff  that  occur 
in  Cantal,  of  which  several  are  mentioned  by  Steininger,  and 
one  has  been  noticed  by  myself  in  the  communication  al* 
luded  to,  are  nothing  more  than  an  upfilling  of  fissures  that 
existed  in  the  subjacent  rock,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea, 
from  having  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Siebengebirge,  on  the 
Rhine,  similar  veins  of  trass  filling  up  the  cracks  in  the  rock 
of  the  same  description  which  there  encircles  the  trachyte. 

In  describing  the  rocks  found  at  Mont  Dor,  I  have  said 
almost  all  that  appears  necessary  respecting  the  trachyte  of 
Auvergne,  for  that  of  Cantal  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its 
more  compact  form,  and  by  the  rarer  occurrence  in  it  of 
scorified  matter.  i 

*  Nirellement  Baroroetrique  de  Mont  llor. 

f  Steininger  in  his  Tract  or  Auvergne  above  cited,  notices  dykes  of  tra- 
chyte near  Murat,  and  of  bwalt  at  Theyzac  i  both  in  Cantal.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve  them. 
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"  This  formation  is  also  occasionally  capped  with  basalt,  as 
at  the  Puy  Griou,  and  the  same  rock  likewise  descends,  as 
at  Mont  Dor,  to  a  comparatively  low  level,  so  that  Steininger 
has  adopted  with  respect  to  it  the  same  hypothesis  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  basaltic  formation  interstratified  with  tra- 
chyte, though  apparently  without  adducing  any  more  de- 
cided proofs  of  such  an  alternation.* 

'  The  highest  rocks  in  Cantal  are  however  mostly  capped 
with  porphyry  slate,  a  substance  only  found  at  Mont  Dor, 
composing  two  isolated  peaks  near  Rochfort,  called  Sana- 
doire  and  Thuiliere. 

•  The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  porphyry  slate  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  those  of  some  varieties  of  trachyte  that 
Daubuisson  regards  it  as  a  modification  of  that  rock ;  but  in 
the  case  before  us,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passage  from 
one  rock  into  the  other,  and  the  limits  of  the  two  formations 
are  very  distinctly  marked,  especially  in  the  former  instance, 
by  the  more  harsh  and  rugged  outline  of  that  portion  of  the 
mountain  which  is  composed  of  porphyry  slate.  From  the 
indestructible  nature  of  this  rock,  the  hills  in  Cantal  are 
usually  covered  towards  their  surface  with  massive  fragments 
of  rock,  of  a  greyish  colour  and  great  hardness,  whereas  the 
trachyte  beneath  decomposes  in  a  more  rapid  and  uniform 
manner. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the 
luxuriance  of  some  of  the  vallies,  as  that  of  Theyzac,  in 
which  the  substratum  is  of  trachyte,  and  the  extreme  bar- 
renness of  the  higher  parts,  which  are  composed  of  clink- 
stone. 

'  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  this  rock  to  be  a  forma- 
tion distinct  from  the  trachyte  underneath  it,  of  the  same  age 
probably  as  the  basalt  of  Mont  Dor ;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  in  the  Siebengebirge  near  the  Rhine,  basalt  and  trachyte 
occur  together  without  any  determinate  order,  and  that  in 
the  hills  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  former  species  of 

*  See  Steininger  Erloschenen  Vulkane  in  Siicl  frankreich,  p.  80S. 
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rock  is  found  associated  with  clinkstone  in  such  a  manner 
as  leads  one  to  suppose  that  both  are  products  of  the  same 
sra,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  porphyry  slate 
to  be  in  the  place  in  Cantal  of  the  basalt,  which  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  Mont  Dor. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  tuff  which  in  the  latter  chmn 
is  found  associated  with  trachyte.  A  similar  rock  occurs  in 
greater  abundance  throughout  Cantal,  and  is  there  dis- 
tinguished by  the  grotesque  appearance  which  it  assumes, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  range  of  mural  precipices,  broken 
into  a  number  of  fantastic  shapes,  a  circumstance  very  cha- 
racteristic of  rocks  of  this  description,  both  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Puy  en  Velay. 

In  Cantal,  the  tuff  is  best  displayed  near  the  village  of 
Theyzac,  on  the  road  from  Aurillac  to  Murat,  where  it  is 
placed  between  two  beds  of  trachyte,  being  found  rather 
less  than  halfway  up  on  either  side  of  the  hills  which  bound 
the  valley,  whilst  the  summit  and  base  alike  consist  of 
trachyte.  It  dips  gradually  to  the  east ;  so  that  about  half 
a  league  from  Theyzac,  on  the  road  to  Murat,  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  road.  Different  as  the  tuff  appears  from  the 
trachyte  which  it  accompanies,  it  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination, that  the  fragments  of  which  it  consists  are 
cemented  always  by  a  basis  of  the  latter  rock,  and  that  a 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  proceeds  by  imperceptible 
gradations.  The  fragments  consist  in  general  of  a  trachyte 
of  a  more  compact  character  than  the  paste  which  cements 
them,  but  we  also  find  basalt  and  cellular  lava  intermixed ; 
and  I  remarked  beds  or  veins  of  the  same  description  of 
stone  which  I  have  compared  to  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  vol- 
canos  when  speaking  of  Mont  Dor.  A  little  beyond  They- 
zac, near  Vic  en  Carladez,  a  mass  of  this  rock  occurs 
inclined  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  tuff,  and  with  its 
layers  irregularly  incurvated,  forming  a  sort  of  arch,  which, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  reminded  me  of  one  of  clay 
porphyry  which  I  had  observed  in  Arran,  and  which  is  re- 
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presented  ui  the  plates  to  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch's  work  on  the 
Western  Islands. 

Tlie  tuff  in  some  places,  as  at  Salers,  is  composed  of 
minute  fragments  so  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  chat 
it  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone.  In 
this  state  it  sometimes  contains  impression  of  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  appear  in  no  respect  mineralised, 
-but  carbonized  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  decay.  In  other  cases,  where  the  tree 
has  wholly  disappeared,  the  hollow  which  it  occupied  in  the 
midst  of  the  tuff  still  remains.  This  circumstance  tends  in 
a  still  greater  degree  to  identify  the  tuff  of  Auvergne  with 
the  trass  of  the  Rhine  volcanos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tuff  of  Cantai,  as  well  as  the 
trachyte,  appears*  to  be  posterior  to  tlie  calcai^ous  formation 
of  the  vallies ;  in  one  instance  only,  in  the  valley  of  Font- 
anges,  have  I  observed  an  appearance  of  alternation  between 
them,  in  which  case  a  thin  calcareous  bed  of  considerable 
hardness  is  seen  resting  upon  a  tuff  in  which  the  fragments 
are  held  together  by  a  trachytic  base,  and  is  covered  by  the 
same  material. 

Thus  the  age  of  these  rocks  in  the  Cantai  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  older  volcanos  of  the  plain 
of  Limagne,  for  the  limestone  which  supports  and  some- 
times alternates  with  them,  appears  in  both  cases  to  be 
identical. 

The  shells  that  are  found  at  Gergovia  near  Clermont,  and 
at  Aurillac  in  Cantai,  both  belong  to  the  freshwater  forma* 
tion,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  bones  belonging  to  the 
Mastodon,  and  to  extinct  species  of  several  existing  genera 
of  animals,  in  the  volcanic  tuff  of  Mont  Perrier,  near 
Issoire,  completes  the  resemblance  with  the  rocks  of  the 
Paris  basin.* 

*  This  discovery  is  announced  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  November 
1884,  p.  3SS,  in  an  extract  from  a  memoir  read  by  M.  le  Comte  Laizcr  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  Between 
Champeix  and  Issoire,  an  elevated  platform  of  basalt  and  tuff  occurs,  the  latter 
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The  same  remark  likeMriae  applies  to  the  Tolcanic  rocks 
that  are  met  with  about  fifty  miles  farther  to  the  south  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Puy  en  Velay,  where  an 
extensiye  deposit  of  tuff  occurs,  resting  on  strata  of  tertiary 
formation,  but  covered  by  dilurial  detritus. 

The  tuff  is  composed  of  fragments  of  scoriform  lava  and 
basalt  with  the  debris  of  various  other  rocks,  all  cemented 
together  by  sand  and  wacke.  It  a^^pears  at  one  time  to  have 
overspread  the  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Puy  is  situated, 
but  since  to  have  been  in  great  measure  swept  away  by 
diluvial  action  and  other  causes.  Owing  however  to  the 
unequal  degree  of  consistence  possessed  by  different  portions 
of  this  formation,  it  has  been  affected  by  these  agents  in  a 
very  irregular  manner,  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  in 
the  midst  of  tlie  valley  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the 
tuff,  several  detached  hillocks  a])pcar,  which,  from  their 
singularly  abrupt  and  almost  pyramidal  fonn,  look  at  a 
distance  rather  like  artificial  constructions,  than  the  result 
of  natural  causes. 

Such  is  the  hill  on  which  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the 
town  of  Puy  is  situated ;  that  near  the  village  of  Expailly, 
celebrated  for  the  crystals  of  zircon  and  hyacinth  which  it 
contains,  and  still  more  remarkably  the  rock  of  St.  Michael, 

composed  of  fragments  of  pnmico  and  trachyte  rrmf>ntcd  hy  the  tinual  arj^i|^ 
laceotia  paute.  In  ihiit  aggregate  are  the  bones  of  no  leui  than  twenty  extinct 
species  of  Mammalia,  lievcral  of  which  have  been  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to 
be  new. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  are,  the  Mat»todon,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Tlippo- 
tamus,  Tapir. 

Ruminantia — two  itpecies  of  Ox^  like  the  Auroch,  two  species  of  Stag,— dU 
four  extinct 

Rodentia — a  Beaver. 

Camivora — two  new  species  of  Bear,  three  Kpecies  of  the  G.  Folin  like  the 
Panther,  one  species  of  the  Hytena,  one  species  of  Fox,  one  itpecieit  of  Otter,-^ 
•11  of  them  new. 

Beaides  the  above,  occur  bones  of  Birds,  and  imprcsNions  of  Fish. 

Drawings  of  these  bonf>s  are  uiuioiuuhkI  as  about  to  l>c  pul)li»hrd  by  sub- 
scription. 
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the  height  of  which,  according  to  Faujas,  is  two  hundred, 
and  its  diameter  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet.* 

It  is  curious  that  the  same  tapering  figure  which  we  view 
with  surprise  in  the  Alps,  and  consider  as  characteristic  of 
rocks  of  the  most  compact  texture,  should  in  this  instance 
be  found  belonging  to  a  stratum  consisting  of  loose  materials, 
and  of  so  modern  a  date.t 

The  tuff  about  the  Puy  is  also  associated  with  masses  of 
compact  basalt,  which  seem  in  general  to  rest  upon,  but  in 
some  instances  have  the  appearance  of  being  intermixed 
with  it.  Thus  near  the  tufaceous  rock  of  Expailly,  just 
noticed,  is  another  isolated  knoll,  which  consists  of  colum- 
nar basalt,  and  in  like  manner  at  St.  Pierre  Eynac,  a  village 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Puy,  the  basalt  seems  to  alter- 
nate  in  beds  with  the  tuff. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  a  key  to  the  true  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  obtained  by  considering  the  struc- 
ture and  position  of  an  isolated  mass  of  basalt  near  the  Puy, 
called  the  Rocher  Rouge,  This  rock  is  superimposed  on 
the  slope  of  a  granitic  hill,  from  which  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  dyke,  both  from  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  granite  round  it,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
latter  is  seen  on  one  side  to  lean  against  the  protruding  mai>s. 
^:  Where  the  granite  has  been  by  accident  removed,  the 
basalt  is  seen  rising  as  it  were  from  beneath  it,  and  from  the 
principal  mass  are  seen  to  spring  two  dykes,  which  penetrate 

*  Une  eiipece  de  grande  obclisque,  faconne  des  mains  de  la  nature.  Faujaty 
Voir,  du  Viv.  p.  2^42. 

1-  Mr.  Henichell  has  however  given  the  Geological  Society  an  account  of  a 
still  more  abrupt  figure  belonging  to  hills  made  up  of  even  softer  materials.  It 
occurs  in  the  Tyrol,  where  maswn  of  diluvial  matter,  consisting  of  pebbles 
loosely  cemented  by  sand,  are  seen  to  form  a  succession  of  pyramidal  hills  even 
more  precipitous  than  those  of  the  Puy.  In  this  instance  the  effect  is  explained 
by  observing  tliat  the  portions  of  the  diluvial  matter  which  rise  in  this  abrupt 
manner  above  the  rc«t,  have  been  protected  from  the  action  of  the  rain,  for  we 
may  observe  on  the  top  of  every  one  of  tliese  a  large  stone  which  shielded  the 
peita  immediately  underneath  it. 
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the  former  rock  horizontally  -to  a  considerable  distance. 
Fragments  of  granite  are  also  to  be  met  with  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  basalt. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  unequivocal  proofs  of  igneous 
ejection,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  basalt  should  have 
originally  stood  in  the  position  it  now  occupies,  unless  it 
had  been  at  that  time  supported  by  some  surrounding  stra* 
tum ;  and  it  therefore  seems  most  simple  to  suppose  that  the 
granite  in  this  situation  was  once  covered  with  tuff,  which 
the  action  of  the  waters  has  since  swept  away. 

By  the  occurrence  of  similar  dykes  thrust  up  in  other 
places  through  the  midst  of  the  tuff,  and  sometimes  pene- 
trating it  horizontally,  I  should  account  for  the  basalt  seen 
intermixed  with,  as  well  as  covering  this  volcanic  breccia. 

I  cannot  pretend  howevejr  to  have  studied  the  geology  of 
this  neighbourhood  with  the  attention  requisite  for  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  all  the  rocks  included  under  this 
series  to  each  other,  and  must  therefore  refer  you  to  M. 
Bertrand  Roux^s  excellent  description  of  the  environs  of 
Puy,  for  further  particulars. 

From  his  statement  it  would  appear,  that  th«?  basaltic 
rocks  of  this  neighbourhood  are  of  very  dillerent  ages, 
though  I  cannot  admit  that  we  are  justified  in  estimating 
their  relative  antiquity  by  comparing  together  the  depth  to 
which  the  several  parts  of  this  formation  have  been  worn 
away.  M.  Bertrand  Roux  himself  furnishes  us  in  my  opi- 
nion with  a  convincing  proof  that  the  effect  has  not  been 
dependant  on  the  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  causes 
now  in  action,  when  he  mentions  that  the  rock  on  either  side 
of  the  old  Roman  roads,  none  of  which  can  be  less  than  1900 
years  old,  has  undergone  since  that  period  scarcely  any^MH- 
sible  decay.  Instead  therefore  of  considering  with  M.  Roux 
the  amount  of  the  destruction  that  has  taken  fliace  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  formation,  a  sort  of  chronomMer  to  assist 
US  in  determining  their  relative  age,  I  should  rather  adopt 
the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  argue  that  the  time 
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vequired  would,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  have  been 
/K>  immense,  that  we  are  in  a  manner  driven  to  suppose  the 
effect  to  have  been  brought  about  by  causes  differing  in  their 
mode  of  action  from  those  at  present  in  operation. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  either  process  of  reasoning 
corresponds,  however,  in  assigning  to  the  volcanic  products 
alluded  to  a  very  remote  antiquity ;  for  whilst  M.  Bertrand 
Roux  is  bound  to  suppose  them  as  much  older  than  the 
Roman  roads,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  degradation  they 
have  experienced  exceeds  that  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  date  of  the  latter ;  my  conclusion  leads  me  to  place  their 
formation  at  an  epoch  at  least  somewhat  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  last  general  revolution  which  has  affected  the 
£Etce  of  our  planet. 

A  limit  on  the  other  hand  is  set  to  the  aG:e  that  can  ha 
assigned  to  this  volcanic  breccia,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  superposed  on  strata,  containing  freshwater  shells, 
and  bones  of  mammalia*  similar  to  those  of  the  basin  of 
Paris.  Hence  the  eruptions  to  which  the  materials  of  this 
tuff  owe  their  existence,  though  anterior  to  the  period  at 
which  the  vallies  were  excavated,  must  date  from  one  sub« 
sequent  10  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks  found  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  that  extensive  volcanic 
formation  near  the  Puy,  which  ranges  from  south-east  to 
90Uth-west,  forming  the  elevated  ridge  which  separates  the 
Velay  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  the  Vivarais. 

The  principal  rocks  in  this  district  are  trachyte  and  por- 
phyry slate,  the  latter  generally  sujierimposed ;  on  the  flanks 
however  are  occasionally  seen  detached  patches  of  basalt, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  formation  seen  covering  the  tuff 
ift#»  hills  about  the  Puy. 

*  Cuvier  hat  ascertained  that  they  belong  to  the  geiiUM  Paleotheriuro  ant) 
AntliracotherUfA ;  the  former  con tai nod  iu  a  gypNeojtt  deposit  similar  to  tliai 
of  Montmartrp;  the  latter  in  a  <"alcareoiw  rock,  in  which  were  found  frohwater 
Hlielif*.  The  wiiiK'  b<'d  inclosed  honvs  of  other  Mamnmlia,  and  portions  of  tht* 
t4if!ll  Ot'thf  Ttirilo. 
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It  would  nevertheless  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  tra- 
chytic  formation  was  of  later  date  than  great  part  of  the 
tufin  for  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we  ought  to  find  fragments 
of  trachyte  and  of  clinkstone  generally  distributed  througlH 
out  this  aggregate,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  only  met  with 
in  the  beds  of  alluvial  formation  which  alternate  with  the 
upper  members  of  the  series. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  process  which  occasioned 
the  latter  deposit  was  going  on  at  the  very  time  at  which  the 
trachyte  was  formed,  so  that  this  latter  must  be  attributed 
to  the  same  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  namely, 
to  that  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

The  most  elevated  point  in  the  trachytic  and  clinkstone 
formation  of  this  part  of  France  is  the  Mont  Mezen,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  5900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  i 
and  the  next  in  point  of  height  is  the  singular  conical  hill 
called  Gerbier  de  Jones,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
clinkstone  porphyry,  so  fissile  as  to  be  used  for  a  roofing  slate. 

Near  the  Mount  Mezen  I  observed  a  small  lake,  that  of 
Sc  Front,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
crater,  but  there  is  little  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  surrounding 
rocks  to  countenance  such  an  opinion. 

The  whole  indeed  of  this  elevated  table-land  appears  to 
have  been  formed  not  only  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but 
even  under  different  circumstances  from  those  of  existing 
volcanos ;  and  even  supposing  craters  to  have  ever  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  it,  we  may  conclude  that  they  wMlld  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  same  agents  which  excavated  the 
▼allies  seen  every  where  intersecting  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  same  tuff  occurs  mant- 
ling round  this  ridge  on  its  eastern  as  on  its  western  slope ; 
and  here  also  its  date  is  probably  earlier,  as  no  frngments  of 
trachyte  are  found  imbedded ;  so  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  relative  position  of  the  two,  unless  we  sup* 
pose  the  trachyte  of  the  Mezen  to  have  been  thrown  up 
through  It  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  heat. 
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Thus  during  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  that  at 
which  man  and  other  existing  species  of  Mammalia  first 
came  into  being,  at  a  time  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
try was  still  under  water,  but  the  higher  had  become  peopled 
with  various  tribes  of  land  animals,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Puy  appears  to  have  been  agitated  by  volcanos,  which 
overspread  the  country  with  their  ejected  materials,  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  animals  that  existed  there,  and,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Roux,  obstructed  the  drainage  of  the  district, 
and  consequently  raised  the  waters  to  a  still  higher  level 
than  before.  The  ejected  materials,  intermixed  with  frag- 
ments of  older  rocks  washed  down  at  the  same  time  from  the 
neighbouring  high  ground,  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  forming  the  immense  masses  of  tuff  which  now 
cover  the  valley  of  Puy,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  occupied  by  this  process,  the  same  volcanic  forces 
elevated  from  the  midst  of  the  then  existing  lake  the  tra- 
chy tic  rocks  which  constitute  the  ridge  of  Mont  Mezen. 

But  besides  these  traces  of  volcanic  action  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  the  valleys,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Puy,  no  less  than  the  province  of  the  Vivarais 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south-east,  exhibits  also  decided 
evidence  of  post-diluvial  eruptions  having  taken  place. 

West  of  the  town  of  Puy  is  a  series  of  little  volcanos, 
amounting  according  to  M.  Bertrand  Roux  to  more  than  a 
hundred,  the  two  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Lake 
de  Boudiet  and  the  Crater  of  Bar.  The  former,  which  is 
situated  near  the  villages  of  Cayre  and  Bouchet,  is  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  without  any  outlet.  Its  depth  is  about 
90  feeU  and  its  greatest  diameter  SSOO.  The  character  of 
the  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood  corresponds  very  well  witli 
the  idea  of  its  volcanic  origin.  The  crater  of  Bar  is  placed 
on  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  midst  of  granite,  forming  a 
truncated  cone  about  20,000  feet  in  circumference  at  its 
base,  and  830  in  height.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  lapilli 
and  scoriform  lava,  and  on  its  summit  is  the  crater,  which 
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18  almost  perfect,  1660  feet  m  diameter,  and  190  in  deptb. 
It  appears  that  a  lake  once  existed  there,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  dried  up.*  * 

Among  the  yolcanos  that  occur  to  the  east  of  the  basiif  (dll 
the  Puy  among  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais,  one  of  Air 
most  remarkable  is  that  called  the  Coupe  au  Colet  d'Ai^ 
near  the  town  of  Entraigues.  It  is  a  conical  hill,  having  on 
its  slope  a  stream  of  basaltic  lava,  which  according  to  Faujas 
St.  Fond  may  be  traced  on  the  one  hand  flrom  a  crater- 
shaped  cavity  on  its  summit,  and  may  be  followed  on  the 
other  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley  at  its  foot. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  a  stream,  the  course  of 
which  was  at  one  time  obstructed  by  the  lava  which  has 
flowed  into  the  valley,  has  cut  itself  a  new  channel  through 
the  midst  of  it,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  rode  which  forms 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  lies  immediately  above,  alone  ex- 
hibits a  columnar  arrangement. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  that  line  of  basaltic  columns 
seen  extending  along  the  borders  of  the  river  Volant,  be- 
tween Vals  and  Entraigues,  which,  though  they  doubtless 
extend  above  the  level  attained  by  the  stream  at  present,  are 
nevertheless  confined  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  rock. 

Similar  basaltic  colonnades  occur  in  many  of  the  other 
vallies  that  intersect  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais,  and  I 
believe  their  position  in  every  instance  corresponds  with 
that  already  pointed  out. 

In  the  case  of  the  one  which  extends  along  the  borders  of 
the  river  Auliere,  near  the  village  of  Colombier,  the  follow^ 
ing  section  is  exposed,  which  serves  very  well  to  illustrate 
the  age  and  mode  of  formation  which  I  have  assigned  to 
this  rock. 

1st.  The  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  is  a 
bed  of  rolled  pebbles,  consisting  of  the  granite  and  older 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  province. 

Sd.  Resting  on  this  is  a  bed  of  quartzy  sand  mixed  with 
particles  of  black  lava. 

*  See  M.  Brrtraiid  Rous  lur  let  cnv.  d«  Puy. 
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Sd«  Masses  of  black  porous  lava  covered  by  the  prismatic 
basalt,  which  again  serves  as  a  suppcNrt  for  masses  of  porous 
^va  extending  upwards  for  SOO  feet  towards  the  conical 

tetion  of  the  hill  of  Montpezat^  from  which  it  has  pro- 
ly  descended,   although   all  vestiges  of  a   crater  are 
iUiterated  on  its  summit.* 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  enumerating  the  otlier  post- 
diluvial volcanic  products  which  I  noticed  in  tlie  Vivarais, 
as  my  examination  was  of  a  very  hasty  nature,  and  limited 
to  ascertaining  their  general  relations.  There  is  indeed  so 
much  of  a  common  character  in  the  post-diluvial  lavas  of 
that  country,  that  a  detailed  description  would  be  of  more 
interest  with  reference  to  the  topography  of  that  part  of 
France,  than  to  the  natural  history  of  volcanos  in  general* 
Compared  however  with  the  products  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
ihey  present  one  important  difference,  namely,  in  their  more 
compact  and  basaltic  appearance ;  connected  with  which  is 
the  general  occurrence  of  a  columnar  arrangement,  not 
derived  like  that  met  with  in  the  latter  localities,  from  the 
contraction,  and  consequent  splitting  of  the  mass,  but 
arising  probably  out  of  a  tendency  to  form  a  series  of  glo- 
bular concretions,  which  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  parts 
vpon  each  other  has  reduced  to  prisms  more  or  less  regular 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cuse.f 

The  great  similarity  that  exists  between  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  Auvergne  and  of  the  Vivarais,  in  age  as  well  as 
in  character,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  facts  already 
ilated. 

In  both  countries  we  have  proofs  of  volcanic  eruptions 
which,  though  not  noticed  by  history  or  tradition^  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  vallies,  and  in 
both  instances  we  observe  a  more  extensive  formation  of 
Uachyte  and  of  tuff,  indicating  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes  at  a  period  which,  though  antecedent  to  the  latter 

•  See  Faujas  St.  Fond,  Volcans  du  Vivarait*. 

i  ^ec  thi»  more  full)  explained  in  my  fourth  Lecture. 
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epoch,  were  either  subsequent  to^  or  coincident  with,  that 
of  the  deposition  of  the  latest  class  of  rock  formations. 

In  either  case  the  general  tenor  of  the  phaenomena  leadl 
us  alike  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  period,  at  which  tha^ 
latter  mentioned  eruptions  must  have  occurred^  waft  that,  ad 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  ocean  had  retired,  having  left 
however  in  the  hollows  those  lakes,  to  which  we  attribute 
the  formation  of  the  calcareous  and  gypseous  deposits  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  seen  alike  in  the  vallies  of  Cantal, 
of  the  Limagne,  and  of  the  Puy. 

These  eruptions  seem  more  generally  to  have  given  rise  to 
a  formation  of  volcanic  tuff  or  breccia,  but  associated  with 
the  latter  are  those  trachytic  lavas,  which  seem  referable  to 
the  same  or  to  a  somewhat  more  recent  epoch*  The  trachyte 
of  Cantal,  for  example,  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  tuff  which  alternates  with  the  freshwater  limestone  at 
Salers,  but  its  greater  compactness,  and  the  absence  of  eel* 
lular  products,  lead  us  to. imagine  it  more  ancient  than  the 
analogous  formation  which  I  have  described  as  existing  in 
the  Mont  Dor.  This  corresponds  well  with  what  M, 
Bertrand  Roux  has  inferred  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
trachyte  and  porphyry  slate  of  the  Mezcn,  which  he  con« 
eludes  to  be  more  modern  than  the  greater  part  of  the  tuff 
that  surrounds  it,  from  the  occurrence  of  fragments  of  these 
rocks  only  in  its  upper  strata. 

Evidences  of  volcanic  agency  are  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  districts  of  France  we  have  been  coiisideriug,  they 
occur  likewise  still  farther  south  among  the  Cevennes,  and 
near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Marseilles,  and  of  Mont{)ellier. 

Of  these  the  rock  which  has  been  most  noticed  by  geolo- 
glists  is  that  of  Beaulieu,  near  Aix  in  Provence,  described 
by  Saussure,  Faujas  St.  Fond,  and  still  more  lately  by 
Menard  de  Groye,*    It  is  stated  by  the  latter  us  about  1200 

*  Sw  Journ  do  IMiys.  \i«l.  b*2,  fi3. 
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fathoms  in  length,  six  or  seven  hundred  in  breadth,  and 
rising  to  about  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  composed  of  basalt  which,  as  we  trace  it  down- 
wards, is  seen  to  pass  into  a  very  crystalline  greenstone,  and 
is  covered  by  an  amygdaloidal  wacke,  the  cells  of  which  are 
empty  near  the  surface,  probably  from  the  decay  of  the 
rock,  but  in  the  interior  are  filled  with  calcareous  matter. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  so  diffused  through  the  substance  of 
the  rock,  that  it  forms  with  it  a  kind  of  breccia,  and  even 
swells  out  into  nests  or  geodes  of  considerable  size,  imbedded 
in  the  midst  of  the  tuff.  Shells  are  also  contained  in  this 
ft>rmation,  and  serve  to  connect  it  still  more  closely  with 
the  limestone  covering  it,  the  recent  origin  of  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  existence  in  it  of  bones  of  ruminating 
animals.  The  limestone  is  compact,  and  passes  into  a  sili- 
ceous kind  of  rock,  probably  a  chert,  which  is  called  by 
Haiiy  quartz  agate  calcifere. 

Upon  the  whole  I  suspect  that  the  basalt  of  Beaulieu,  like 
the  rocks  of  Auvergne  and  the  Vivarais,  belongs  to  the  epoch 
at  which  the  tertiary  class  of  rocks  were  formed,  though  M. 
Menard  de  Groye's  account  is  not  such  as  to  be  completely 
decisive. 

Neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  rock  of 
Beaulieu,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  description,  which 
can  be  viewed  as  establishing  its  volcanic  origin  more  fully 
than  might  be  done  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  trap 
rock,  for  the  analogies  he  has  pointed  out  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  existing  volcanoes  and  those  of  which  he  has  given 
us  an  account,  would  hold  good  equally  in  every  other  case, 
and  the  evidence  of  igneous  injection  derived  from  the  pre- 
sence of  dykes  is  in  this  instance  wanting. 

A  league  to  the  south-east  of  Agde,  a  town  placed  near 
the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Cette  in 
Languedoc,  is  the  hill  of  St.  Loup,  which  belongs  to  the 
most  recent  order  of  volcanos.* 

«  Sec  Journal  dcs  Minet,  No.  141,  p.  931. 
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Its  crater,  which  is  considerable,  has  given  rise  to  two 
currents  of  lava,  on  one  of  which  the  town  of  Agde'is 
erected,  whilst  the  other,  having  taken  the  direction  of  the 
sea,  has  formed  a  neck  of  land  called  Cape  Agde,  and^a 
little  island  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  > 

M.  Marcel  de  Serres  has  also  described  two  other  rocks 
to  which  he  assigns  the  same  origin  and  date ;  the  one  that 
of  St.  Thibery  about  four  miles  north  of  Agde,  the  .other 
that  of  Montferrier  near  Montpellier.  The  latter  I  visited 
some  years  ago,  and  found  to  consist  entirely  of  compact 
trap,  so  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  view  it  as  considerably 
more  ancient 


On  the  Volcanos  of  Germany. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  Volcanos  of  France, 
I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  short  sketch  of  those 
which  occur  distributed  over  various  parts  of  Gennany. 

Although  no  active  volcanos  arc  found  In  any  part  of  that 
extensive  country,  and  the  recognition  of  those  which  are 
extinct  dates  only  from  the  last  century,  yet  those  who  have 
visited  the  spots  themselves  will  feel  no  more  doubt  as  to 
their  having  once  existed,  than  an  American  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  burning  mountains  of  his  own  hemisphere,  but 
had  never  heard  of  those  in  Europe^  would  entertain  with 
respect  to  the  real  nature  of  Vesuvius,  if  landed  at  its  foot 
when  it  chanced  to  be  in  a  tranquil  state. 

This  remark  applies  to  no  case  more  completely  than  to 
that  of  the  rocks  which  occur  in  a  district  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Eyfel,  situated  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  present  frontier  of  the  Netherlands.* 

*  This  Account  of  the  Rhine  volcanos  is  principally  drawn  (where  therevene 
is  not  stated)  from  observations  made  by  myself  during  a  tour  in  that  country 
»  the  Sumner  of  1885. 
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JThis  country  is  bounded  on  th^  south-east  by  the  MoBelle, 
on  the  north-east  by  the  Rhine^  on  the  west  by  the  Ardennes 
and  the  other  mountiuns  round  Spa  and  Malmedi,  and  on 
ib^  south  by  the  level  country  about  Cologne. 

Ithe  fiindaniental  rock  which  comes  to  riew  is  clay-slate, 
associated  with  greywack^,  and  with  a  saccharoid  magnesian 
limestone  containing  trilobitcs  and  other  petrifactions,  which 
stamp  it  as  belonging  to  the  transition  series. 

These  rocks  in  a  few  places  support  horizontal  beds  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  second  or  variegated  sandstone  for- 
mation. Scattered  however  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  alluded  to,  are  a  number  of  little  conical  eminences, 
often  with  craters,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  usually  sunk 
much  below  the  present  level,  and  have  thereby  in  many 
cases  received  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  thus 
forming  a  series  of  lakes,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Maars,'* 
which  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  those  elsewhere 
seen  by  their  circular  form,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  appa- 
rent outlet  for  their  waters. 

Steininger,  *  a  geologist  of  Treves,  who  has  published 
the  most  circumstantial  account  of  this  district  that  has  yet 
appeared,  distinguishes  these  craters  into  three  classes. 

The  first  includes  those  properly  speaking  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Maars,** — volcanos,  which  have  ejected  nothing 
but  loose  fragments  of  rock  with  sand  and  balls  of  scoriform 
lava.     In  this  class  are : 

1.  The  Lake  of  Laach. 
a.  The  Maar  of  Ulmen. 

3.  Three  Maars  at  Daun. 

4.  Two  at  Gillenfield. 

5.  One  at  BettenBeld. 

6.  One  at  Dochweiler. 

7.  One  at  W  alsdorf. 

8.  One  at  Masburck. 

No.  6  and  7,  however,  have  fallen  in. 

*  See,  for  an  enumeration  of  his  works,  the  Appendix. 


Tlie  second  chsB  is  distrnguidwd  troam  tfae 
consisting  of  those  which  here  f^edad  ikBeiMuts  of 
sometimes  loose,  and  fiOBetimeB  oenea&ed  lofrtiMr  i 
paste.    Of  this  denomination  aie : 

L  Three  Craters  at  Gillenfield. 

2.  Two  at  Bettenfield. 

3.  One  at  Gerolstein. 

4.  One  at  Steffler. 

5.  Two  at  Boos. 

6.  One  at  Roland  seek. 


The  third  class  includes  such  Tolcanos  as  have  gkxea 
streams  of  lava  as  well  as  ejections  of  loose  subsUiacei.    Of 
these  latter  we  may  mention  : 

8.  Two  at  Bertrich  (one  Terjr  anaU). 
5.  One  at  Beilefiiield  (the  j^lostAtNif^g). 

4.  One  at  Ittersdorf. 

5.  One  al  Geroktein. 

6.  One  at  Eitringen. 

Thus  the  whole  number  of  craiers  in  the  Eyfel  district, 
including  those  of  th.?  same  date  tliat  £.re  scattered  akiag 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  within  the  limits  marbed 
out,  appears  to  be  not  les&  than  thirty. 

The  sides  of  tl>ese  craters,  wlierever  their  structure  was 
discemable,  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  alternating 
strata  of  volcanic  sand  and  fragments  of  scorifono  lara, 
dipping  in  all  directions  away  from  the  centre  at  a  consider- 
mble  angle,  and  the  same  kind  of  material  has  in  many 
instances  so  accumulated  round  the  conef^  as  to  obliterate 
in  great  roeafmre  the  hollow  between  them,  and  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  country  nearly  up  to  the  brim  of  the  cralcis. 

The  formation  of  these  cones  seems  likewise  to  have%BM 
in  some  instances  followed  by  an  ejection  of  substances  of  a 
pumiceous  character,  and  the  same  kind  of  malerial  (whether 
derived  finom  these  or  from  some  aniecedent  emptioas,  wiB 
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be  afterwards  considered),  is  spread  widely  over  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine,  either  in  loose  strata  alternating 
with  beds  of  a  loamy  earth,  derived  probably  from  sub- 
stances in  a  minute  state  of  division  thrown  out  by  the 
same  volcano,  and  mixed  up  into  a  paste  with  water ;  or 
else  forming  masses  of  considerable  thickness,  in  which  the 
fragments  of  pumice  are  intermixed  with  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  constitute  together  with  it  a  coherent  mass 
known  by  the  name  of  Trass. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Eyfel  are  also,  as  above  noticed, 
accompanied  by  streams  of  lava,  but  these  have  not,  in  my 
opinion,  like  the  generality  of  those  seen  elsewhere,  been 
rfiKsfactorily  traced  to  the  craters,  but  seem  rather  to  have 
flowed  from  the  sides  or  base  of  the  mountains  with  which 
they  are  respectively  connected. 

These  Coul6es,  like  the  volcanic  cones  themselves,  are 
sometimes  almost  buried  under  heaps  of  matter  subsequently 
ejected,  so  that  in  the  lava  of  Niedermennig,  the  quarry, 
from  whence  the  millstones  are  obtained,  is  worked  at  a 
depth  of  eighty  feet  from  the  present  surface.  They  are  in 
some  cases  analogous  to  the  ejections  of  existing  volcanos, 
but  at  others  they  possess  more  of  a  basaltic  character,  being 
freer  from  cells  than  true  lavas  generally  are,  although  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  they  too  are  (geologically  speak- 
ing) of  modern  formation,  inasmuch  as  they  follow  the  in- 
clination of  the  vallies,  and  must  therefore  have  flowed  since 
the  latter  were  excavated. 

The  above  remarks  may  suffice  for  a  general  description 
of  the  Eyfel  volcanos.  I  shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  par- 
ticularise two  or  three  of  the  more  important. 

Beginning  with  the  country  nearest  the  Rhine,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Malfeld,  let  us  first  consider  the 
remarkable  crater  called  the  Lake  of  Laach,  which  occurs 
aear^Andernach,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Rhine. 

The  lake  of  Laach  is  perfectly  round,  and  embraces  a 
circumference  of  two  miles.  Its  sides  are  overgrown  with 
lyood  from  the  level  of  the  water  up  to  the  brim  of  the 
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ctater,  which  is  reached  externally  by  a  gentle  ascent  not  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  internal  cavity. 

The  thickness  of  the  vegetation  renders  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rock,  but  it  appears  to 
consist  of  a  black  cellular  lava  full  of  augite.  Besides  this 
however,  the  sides  of  the  crater  present  numerous  loose 
masses,  which  appear  to  have  been  ejected,  and  consist  of 
glassy  fielspar,  iee-spar,  sodalite,  hauyne,  spinellane,  and 
leucite.  It  will  be  seen,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  neigh- 
bouAood  of  Naples,  how  remarkable  is  the  resemblance 
between  these  products  and  the  ejected  masses  found  on  the 
slope  of  Vesuvius. 

Not  much  above  a  mile  from  this  spot  is  the  rock  of 
Niedermennig,  so  extensively  quarried  for  millstones ;  but 
though  this  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  stream  of  lava,  no 
one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  it  either  to  Laach  or  to 
any  other  neighbouring  volcano, 

'fhe  lava  is  divided  by  vertical  fissures  into  irregular 
columnar  masses,  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  these 
columns  cut  horizontally,  and  having  their  angles  rounded 
€lSj  are  fashioned  into  millstones,*  for  which  they  are  well 
adapted'  from  the  unevenness  of  their  fracture,  derived  from 
the  infinite  number  of  minute  cells  distributed  through  the 
substance  of  the  rock. 

It  is  only  the  middle  portion  however  of  this  bed  which 
can  be  so  employed,  for  in  the  upper  not  only  are  the  pores 
too  considerable,  but  the  concretions,  being  smaller  than 
thejf  are  below,  scarcely  afford  masses  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude for  the  purpose  intended. 

This  difference  arises  from  the  greater  size  of  the  fissures 

*  Hie  Mine  use  eppeen  to  have  been  made  of  the  Lavas  of  Etna  by  the 
andents.    See  Corn.  Sev.  Etna. 

Quin  etiam  vario  qusdam  shb  nomine  saxa 
Toto  monte  liquanti  iUis  cuatodia  flamma 
Vera  tenaxqiie  data  eat  {  9td  masimm  cau§a  wnHmria 
iUkm  i»otmiilapby  if  Mi «MIm#  JStmm. 
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ifhicli  extend  Tertically  t1ifx>«gb  the  substanoe  of  the  rock  ; 
these,  of  considerable  width  at  top,  contract  gradually  as 
they  descend,  until  they  at  length  disappear  altogether,  and 
in  consequence  impart  to  the  separate  columns  of  rock  a 
tapering  form,  gradually  enlarging  in  bulk  from  above  down- 
wards, until  the  whole  is  at  bottom  confounded  into  one 
solid  and  entire  «iass» 

Hence  the  rook  of  Ntedermennig  is  distinguiahed  by  the 
workmen  into  three  portions,  which  they  compare  to  the 
top-branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  root  of  a  tree.  The  upper 
or  top-branches  *  is  that  in  which  the  columnar  conofetions 
are  too  small  to  be  worth  working ;  the  lower  or  root,  that 
in  which  the  concretionary  structure  is  lost  by  the  final  dis- 
appearance of  the  fissures;  the  central  or  trunk,  that  in 
which  the  cokmms  are  of  a  sic^  adi^ted  for  millstoneaof 
the  umial  dimensions.  ^ 

The  lower  part  of  the  reck  haying  never  yet  been  pene- 
trated, it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  thidkness  of  the 
whole,  but  the  upper  portion  not  worked  is  stated  at  aerren, 
-and  ^be  eeotral  from  15  to  40  feet  iii  thickness. 

The  lava  of  Niedermennig  is  interesting  for  the  variety  of 
extraneous  substances  imbedded  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
'"veleamctnass  we  obs^re,  not  only  hauyne,  magnetic  iron 
ore^  and  other  ciystallized  minerals,  but  even  portions  of 
DttKStene,  of  quartz,  or  of  an  intermixture  of  quaitz  and 
felspo*  in  the  state  of  k|M>lin,  which  1og4ci  like  the  altaned 
ftagments  of  some  granitic  rock«  The  whole  is  buried  at 
'  a  depth  of  more  than  sixty  feet  from  the  present  suffice 
under  a  succession  of  strata  consisting  either  of  loam,  the 
origin  of  which  will  be  discussed  afterwards,  or  of  a  con- 
geries of  rolled  masses  of  pumice  and-scorifoi*m  lava  vrith 
those  of  all  the  diflferent  rocks  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 

*  The  upper  portion  if  called  tef>/««  ghehm  or  atiUj  the  middle  tdUsRoi  or 
iiamme  f  the  lower  §9klgut€im  or  imitiim.  For  thtm  fod  other  particular!  lee 
No^gemth  ibor  (bwile  BaiUDataiB«ie,  Bosn  ISM^P.  40  «r  ««. 
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•the  whole  loosely  bound  together  by  an  earthy,  loose,  loamy 

fland. 

From  the  lake  of  Laach  to  the  little  town  of  Gerolstein, 
about  thirty  miles  westward,  a  continued  succession  of  vol- 
canic cones,  Witb  craters,  presents  itself. 

Of  these  noiBi^  is  more  curious  than  that  of  Gerolstein, 
which  deriyea  oioreover  an  additional  interest,  a9  the  spot 
which  Von  Buoh  has  nelected  for  ope  of  his  prooft  of  the 
singular  theory  he  has  lately  advanced  with  respect  to  the 
conversion  of  common  limestone  into  dolomite  by  volcanic 
agency. 

The  town  of  Gerolstein  is  built  in  a  narrow  valley  be- 
tween two  ridges  of  limestone,  each  side  presenting-  a 
precipitous  escarpment,  owing  to  the  projection  of  occasional 
masses  of  the  rock  beyond  the  soil  which  covers  in  general 
the  surface  of  the  hill.  This  limestone  is  highly  crystalline, 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  dolomite ;  it  contains  numerous 
-corallines,  trilobites,  and  other  petrifactions  belonging  to 
the  transition  series. 

The  slope  of  the  hill  fronting  Gerolstein,  like  that  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  is  wholly  calcareous,  but  on  reaching  its 
jnimmit  we  soon  discover  traces  of  volcanic  operations. 

If  we  commence  our  examination  with  the  wettem  ex- 
tremity of  the  ridge,  which  lies  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
Oenrfstrin,  we  observe  a  conical  mass  of  slaggy  lava  thfMii 
up  between  the  limestone  strata,  which  are  distinctly  seen 
both  north  and  south  of  it. 

•  'Ck>miected  as  it  would  appear  with  this,  is  a  mass  of  lava 
^rfiioh  decuples  the  centre  of  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge, 
and  mqr  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  plain 
at  its  foot,  divided  however  into  two  branches  by  a  project- 
ing-maas  of  the  calcareous  rock  which  it  meets  with  on  its 
descent. 

The  cellular  and  even  scoriform  appearance  of  this  lava, 
eoupled  with  the  manner  in  which  it  has  accommodated  it- 
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self  to  the  present  slope  of  the  mountain,  leads  one  to  oor^ 
sider  it  a  modem  coulee;  but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself 
that  it  had  proceeded,  as  is  usually  the  case,  from  a  crater. 

There  is  indeed  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  from  whence 
the  lava  proceeds,  a  little  beyond  the  omical  eminence 
above  noticed,  a  crater-shaped  cavity  surrounded  by  vol- 
canic matter,  but  with  this  the  stream  of  lava  seen  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  does  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
nection. 

Other  patches  of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  chiefly  of  a  sla^gr 
character,  occur  along  the  summit  of  this  ridge  east  of  the 
crater,  which  perhaps  have  been  separately  thrown  up  by  a 
succession  of  small  volcanic  ejections  unaccompanied  by 
streams  of  lava.  At  the  eastern  extremity  however  of  the 
ridge  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  discover  a  small  *but 
abrupt  knoll  of  compact  basalt  called  the  Casselbui^,  the 
site  of  a  ruined  castle,  placed  apparently  under  the  same 
circumstances  with  the  cones  of  scoriform  lava  before  meni> 
tioned.  It  covers  a  bed  of  variegated  sandstone  which  rests 
upon  the  dolomite,  but  the  line  of  junction  is  so  concealed 
with  wood,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the 
basalt  lies  upon  the  contiguous  rock,  or,  as  is  most  probable^ 
has  been'  forced  through  it. 

ybn  Buch,  who  has  persuaded  himself  from  some  facts 
oUN^ed  in  the  Tyrol^  that  dolomite  limestone  derives  its 
magnesia  from  the  augite  of  lavas,  appeals  to  its  occurrence 
at  Gerolstein  in  connection  with  so  much  volcanic  matter 
as  confirming  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis.*  But  it  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  age  which  we  are 
compelled  to  assign  to  the  volcanic  operations  here  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eyfel.  A9  it  is  evident  that  no 
foreign  ingredient  could  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  rock 
in  its  present  hardened  condition,  so  as  to  unite  with  the 

*  Von  Buch  Ueber  daM  Vorkomroen  den  Dolomite  id  die  nahe  der  vulkaoit- 
ekea  pelnlde  der  EHel,  in  the  9rd  -vol.  of  Ndggenith'i  Qebirge  in  Rhinlthd 
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otber  dcmstituents^  and  difiuse  itself  uniformly  throughout 
Che  mass,  it  seems  necessary  forVon  Buch's  hypothesis  to  sup* 
pose  the  limestone  to  have  previously  been  at  least  softened 
by  the  heat,  which  occasioned  the  sublimation  of  the  mag- 
nesia. Hence  we  should  be  obliged  to  fix  the  period  at 
which  this  process  took  place  as  antecedent  to  the  formation 
of  the  va}lies,  for  these  would  be  necessarily  obliterated  by 
any  softening  of  the  limestone  which  now  overhangs  them. 

Indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  back  this  supposed 
softening  of  the  calcareous  rock  to  some  period  antecedent 
CO  the  retirement  of  the  ocean,  when  sufficient  pressure 
might  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  carbonic  acid  from  being 
Uriven  off  from  the  limestone  when  exposed  to  the  heat 
required  for  softening  it. 

But  all  this  is  completely  contradicted  by  the  pheenomena 
of  the  volcanic  products  in  question,  the  cellular  appearance 
of  which  plainly  indicates  the  absence  of  pressure,  and 
which  even  seem  from  the  existence  in  them  of  craters, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  accommoda.^d  them- 
selves to  the  present  slope  of  the  vallies,  to  have  been  formed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things. 

The  following  section  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  relative  situations  of  the  rocks. 


Section  of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  Gerolsteinfrom  North 

to  South. 


A  and  B  are  two  hilU  compotied  of  dolomite,  and  in  the  centra  of  B  is  the 
little  crater  *,  consisting  of  slag  and  scoriie.  C  the  valley  on  which  GeroUtcin 
Htandfl,  which  would  be  filled  up,  if  the  rocks  on  cither  side  had  been  fusdd  or 
•oftrned. 
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A  few  miles  south  of  Gerolstein  occurs  another  volcanic 
hiU)  called  the  Moeenbei^,  the  structure  of  whid^  is  also 
¥er]r  remarkable. 

It  constitutes  a  long  round-backed  eminence,  on  the  edge 
of  which,  and  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  level, 
are  three  craters,  two  of  ^ich  are  perfect,  the  third  broken 
away  on  its  southern  extremity. 

Tliese  craters,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  high  ridge  on 
which  they  stand,  are  composed  of  slag,  but  at  the  basis  of 
the  hill,  just  below  the  point  at  which  the  crater  is  broken 
away,  is  seen  a  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  very  slightly  cellular^ 
which  continues  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about  half 
a  mile.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  coulee,  and  most 
writers  have  regarded  it  as  derived  from  the  crater  which  is 
broken  away  on  the  side  nearest  it.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  point,  I  must  confess  myself  not  altogether  satisfied, 
having  fUled  in  tracing  the  basalt  up  to  the  crater  itself 
and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  scepticism,  because  the 
ridge  which  it  forms  appeared  to  me  to  extend  considerably 
west  of  the  point  at  which  it  would  have  commenced,  had 
it  descended  from  the  side  of  the  crater  which  is  broken 
away. 

Among  the  phaenomena  connected  with  this  mountain, 
not  one  of  the  least  curious  is  the  crater-shaped  cavity  called 
the  Meerfeld,  which  lies  at  its  northern  extremity.  It  is 
perfectly  round,  and  sinks  regularly  towards  the  centre, 
where  is  a  small  lake,  so  that  its  resemblance  to  the  other 
"  Maars"  of  the  Eyfel  district  is  complete.  On  examining 
however  its  sides,  we  do  not  find  a  single  trace  of  volcanic 
matter,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  hollow  being  com- 
posed of  clay  slate. 

•  Viewed  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  country,  it 
seems  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  any  other  than  to  volcanic 
agency,  difiering  only  from  the  other  craters  in  its  being 
caused  by  a  disengagement  of  elastic  vapours,  unaccompanied 
by  any  ejection  of  solid  matter. 
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The  only  other  Tokanic  appearances  I  shall  stop  to  pa^^^ 
licularize^  are  those  exhibited  near  the  Baths  of  Bertricb, 
not  far  firom  the  road  between  Coblentz  and  Treves. 

Bertrich  lies  in  a  narrow  ralley  that  has  been  excavated, 
in  the  great  table-land  of  greywacke  slate,  which  occupies 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  we  are  considering.  To 
the  north,  just  where  the  slope  begins,  we  may  observe  a 
small  conical  hillock,  called  the  Falkenlei,  presenting  a  pre- 
cipitous front  towards  the  valley,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
sinking  more  gradually  into  the  table-land.^  It  consists  en- 
tirely of  slag^  or  cellular  basaltic  lava,  the  former  variety 
constituting  the  upper,  the  latter  the  lower  parts  of  the 
formation.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  N.  W.  occurs  an- 
other hillock,  rising  conically  from  the  same  table-land  near 
the  commencement  of  the  valley,  which  differs  from  the 
Falkenlei  in  enclosing  a  small  but  regular  crater.  Divided 
from  the  above  by  a  round  hollow  in  the  clay-slate  forma- 
tion, or  more  properly  a  circular  enlargement  of  the  valley, 
is  another  more  considerable  volcanic  hill,  called  the  Facher- 
hohe,  situated  likewise  on  the  brim  of  the  hill,  but  rather 
to  the  S.  Et.  of  the  other  eminences.  This  is  also  conical, 
and  has  a  crater  broken  away  on  its  southern  side. 

Thus  these  three  volcanic  knolls,  together  with  two  other 
less  considerable  ones,  that  lie  betwixt  the  Falkenlei  and  the 
Facherhobe,  form  a  semicircle  corresponding  nearly  with 
the  figure  which  the  escarpment  of  the  table-land  presents 
lowanls  the  valley  of  Bertrich.  All  of  them  lie  very  near 
the  brow  of  the  escarpment,  whilst  no  vestige  of  any  thing 
of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  the  vulley  below. 

In  the  latter  however  we  observe  a  large  assemblage  of 
volcanic  products,  but  of  a  different  character.  They  are 
all  basaltic,  and  contain  but  few  cells  or  cavities,  whilst  tlie 
cones  above  are  chiefly  made  up  of  scorias,  and  contain 
basalt  but  rarely.  The  basaltic  lava  of  the  valley  may  be 
traced  from  the  village  of  Bertrich,  which  lies  near  its 
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,  sbuthern  extremity,  almost  continuously  along  the  aides  of 
tl^  brook  called  the  Issbach  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  but  its 
thickness  is  greatest  at  a  point,  where  this  brook  is  enlarged 
by  another  rivulet  which  flows  into  it  from  the  west. 

This  point  lies  almost  under  that  part  of  the  escarpment 
of  the  table-land  on  which  the  Falhenhohe  is  situated,  and 
it  would  appear  that  two  streams  of  basaltic  lava  meet  about 
this  spot,  the  one  proceeding  from  th^  direction  of  the 
Facher-hohe,  the  otherTunning  more  from  the  north<«west, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  one  of  the 
cones  lying  in  that  quarter.  When  however  we  attempt  to 
follow  the  above  coulees  up  the  slope  of  the  hills,  dovm 
which,  on  the  above  supposition,  they  must  have  flowed, 
we  are  immediately  stopped  by  the  extreme  thickness  of 
the  wood,  which  clothes  every  where  the  sides  of  the  valley. 
If  we  take  the  circuitous  path  which  brings  us  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  and  examine  the  two  volcanic  cones,  we  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  a  stream  of  lava  having  been  derived  from 
either.  Nor  do  I  think  that  geologists  are  warranted  in 
inferring  from  analogy,  that  the  basaltic  lava  has  de- 
scended from  these  eminences,  since  we  have  already  seen 
that  an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  vrith  I'espect  to 
the  origin  of  the  other  lavas  in  the  Eyfel  country ;  and 
indeed  if  the  basalt  of  Bertrich  actually  came  from  that 
quarter,  its  situation  would  probably  be  marked  by  a  cor- 
responding convexity  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  if  not  by  its 
being  d^titute  of  the  timber  which  is  so  abundant  else- 
where. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
these  basaltic  coulees,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  formed 
since  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  inasmuch  as  they  follow 
its  inclination  and  are  not  seen  except  near  its  bottom. 
They  have  however  been  cut  through  by  the  little  stream  of 
the  Issbach  which  flows  along  the  valley,  and  wliere  that  is 
the  case,  manifest  a  columnar  structure. 
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At  the  point  where  the  two  baieltic  conl^  meet^  aajf* 
terteting  feet  occurs^—- a  natural  grotto  it  seen  in  the  tQid|t 
of  the  hiTa  about  six  feet  high^  three  broad,  and  twelve  Ifer 
fifteen  long,  open  at  both  extremitieB,  and  thus  making  pyurt 
of  a  foot-path  which  overlooks  the  rarine  containing  the 
torrent  of  the  Issbach.  The  walls  of  this  grotto  are  com- 
posed of  basalt  slightly  cellular,  and  formii^  a  numbefof 
concentric  lamellar  concretions,  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
and  in  general  somewhat  compressed,  so  that  the  interstices 
between  the  balls  are  filled  up.  The  grotto  itself  has  ob« 
tained  the  name  of  the  Cheese-cellar  (Kase-keller),  firom  the 
resemblance  which  the  configuration  of  the  basrit  bears  to 
an  assemblage  of  Dutch  cheeses  piled  one  above  the  other ; 
it  beautifully  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  jointed  columnar 
structure  which  this  rock  so  often  assumes,  since  a  little 
•more  compression  would  have  reduced  these  globular  con* 
cretions  into  a  prismatic  form,  each  ball  constituting  a 
separate  joint  in  the  basaltic  mass. 

The  most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  the  existence 
of  this  natural  grotto,  is  to  suppose  the  lava  which  forms  its 
walls  to  have  cooled  near  the  surface  before  the  mass  had 
ceased  to  flow  in  its  interior :  hence  a  hollow  would  be  left 
in  which  the  basalt  had  room  ft^ely  to  assume  the  form 
roost  natural  to  it,  and  the  concretions,  being  but  little 
compressed  on  account  of  the  cavity  within,  retain  thdr 
.original  globular  figure.  In  further  proof  of  this,  it  muf 
he  remarked  that  the  lava  above  the  grotto  consbts  (n 
-irr^^ular  prisms,  and  not  of  balls,  as  is  the  case  with  that 
which  constitutes  its  walls. 

Descending  into  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  we  have  an  op« 
portunity  of  observing  the  line  of  junction  between  the  clay- 
slate  and  superimposed  lava;  on  the  former  no  change  seems 
to  have  been  effected,  but  there  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  compact  basalt  which  composes  the  mass  of  the  coul6e, 
a  very  thin  stratum  (perhaps  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  thick- 


nm)  oTliighly  enttttlttr  fcta^'  •  ftct  'wUch  mfey  peihaps  be 
e»kdMd  t)y  the  i»c€ri<Miti6ii  'of  uteam  fioiii  the  damp  but-* 
ifl^  over  which  the*  lava  flowed,  in.  the  nanner  luf^KM^d 
By  Sir  6.  Bfadteiiite  wnh  rt^rpect  to  tame  of>  the  lan»  <in 

'  Thti«  mtieta  fot  the  batelt  above  the  vill^e  of  Bertrich ; 
Ibelow  it,  Oceurs  Mother  itokted  basaltic  mass,  which  it 
would  be  eteti  more  difficult  to  refer  to  any  «f  the  voleaiioB 
on  the  hills  above.  It  formd  part  of  a  low,  oblong,  rouad* 
backed  hillock,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  which  is 
here  somewhat  wider  than  ordinary,  the  rest  consists  of  the 
clay-slate  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  pro* 
trnsion  of  the  basaltic  mass  accompanying  it. 

The  formation  of  this  hillock  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  turned 
die  stream  of  the  Issbaich  aside  from  its  original  dhreciion, 
lilid  obliged  it  to  cut  a  new  channel  which  winds  round  the 
base  of  this  little  eminence» 

The  fact  of  the  valley  being  larger  just  before  we  reach  it 
thian  it  is  above,  may  I  think  be  explained,  by  supposing, 
that  until  the  stream  had  cut  itself  a  new  channel,  the 
Waters  so  accumulated  as  to  form  a  lake,  and  this  may 
poasibly  have  been  the  cause  of  the  two  other  circular  en- 
iargements  of  the  valley  mentioned  as  occurring  above.  I 
have  already  had  occasion,  when  speaking  of  Auvergne,  to 
notice  other  cases  in  which  lakes  have  evidently  been  pro- 
duced by  beds  of  lava  obstructing  the  course  of  rivulets, 
'teid  shall  employ  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  a  consequence  of  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion that  destroyed  the  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.* 
'  The  warm  baths  of  Bertrich,  and  the  carbonic  acid  which 
rises  in  so  many  places  in  the  Eyfel  district,  t  imparting  to  the 
i^irings  through  which  it  passes  the  briskness  of  soda  water, 
are  phsenomena  which  seem  to  indicate  a  continuance  of 

♦  See  my  third  Lecture. 

f  See  Edinb.  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  IS.  p.  191. 


the  Tolcanic  opimtiMi  fy/tMsAf  «o  prenUnt,  but  it  will  bt 
afterwards  shewn  that  thes^liisftcto  are  fkr  flom  being  con* 
fined  to  toleanie  countries,  WA  occur  too  gefieraUy  to  lead 
to  aity  certain  ccMichidion. 

It  would  detain  us  too  long  weiTe  I  to  go  thtongh  tU 
descriptioh  of  the  other  TOlcanic  craters  distributed  orer  tlui 
country,  though  the  geological  traveller  ought  not  to  omit 
▼isiting  the  beftutiftil  Crater  of  the  Puhermaar)  the  three 
Lakes  at  Daun,  or  the  singular  Hill  of  Rodderburg  near 
the  Rhine,  fironting  the  romantic  Island  of  Nonnerwehrt, 
eotnposed  entirely  of  slft^^  though  placed  by  the  side  c^ 
the  Rolandseck,  which  consists  of  prismatic  basalt. 

There  is  one  species  of  volcanic  product  however  which 
requires  a  short  notice,  akhdugh  I  have  not  been  able  to 
introduce  it  under  the  head  of  itny  of  the  preceding  vdU 
-canos,  as  it  has  never  been  distinctly  traced  to  any  one  of 
them  in  particular. 

I  allude  to  that  immense  deposit  of  trass  or  pumiceous 
conglomerate  which  occt^rs  in  various  places  in  this  dis- 
trict, as  at  the  febt,  and  mantling  round  the  sides,  of  the 
older  trachytes  and  basalts  of  the.  Siebengebirge  and  the 
Westerwald,  and  still  more  extensively  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  of  Andemach,  in  the  low  ground  bounded 
by  the  Eyfel  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  round 
Coblentz  on  the  other.  In  no  situation  however  does  it 
•  Occur  so  well  displayed  as  near  the  village  of  Brohl,  in  a 
gleli  which  meets  at  right  angles  the  great  longitudinal 
valley  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  find  a  passage. 

The  valley  of  Brohl  seems  to  have  been  originally  exca- 
vated solely  in  the  greywacke  formation,  but  it  has  since 
been  partially  filled  up  by  an  immense  deposit*  of  trass, 
which  occupies  its  lower  portion,  but  does  not  extend  to 
the  summit  of  the  hills  which  bound  it.  This  substance 
varies  much  in  point  of  consistence  at  top  and  at  bottom ; 
in  the  latter  situation  being  almost  compact  enough  for  a 
building  stone,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  more  loose  and 
friable.  It  contains  imbedded  fragments  not  only  of  pumice, 
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,  Tq  tbis  coooluuon  I  know  but  of  two  objections,  one,  the 
praseoce  m  the  trass  pf  BroU  pf  Uuul  sheik,  similar  to  those 
^l  present  existing,  the  other,  its.  filling  up  a  yallay ;  but  the 
^nner,  being  ft>w<i  only  in  ot^  place,  may  have  been  wariied 
jtliere  by  raii^  pr  torrents  a^  s<me  subsequent  period,  and 
,^  Uttier  nqAy  have  bsen  eoevsl  with  the  imnsition  rock^ 
ibM^^lv^  or  at  least  nqt  be  one  of  those,  pnkhibed  by 

nii  Jf  these  suppositiops  be  objected  to  as  gratuitous;,  I  would 
jtfSpgxV  that  tliey  are  adopted:  merely  to  feeoneile  the  forma- 
tion of  the  trass  of  the  Rhioa-  with  that  o£'tfae  aaalogous 
-jS^rmations  of  Hungary  .as4  N^ples^  which  I  shall  afterwards 
insider;  ^fid  to  explain  the  fii^t  of  its  occumnce  in  all 
joas^  underneath  the. marl,  and  never  altemaling  with  it, 
fas  is  the  case  with  those  beds  iif  pumice  which  exist  unce- 
<inep(ed  by  4ny  pa9te»  \  am  therefore  upon  i  the  whole  itih 
clined  to  refer  to  a  period  antecejdent  to  the  farmaiion  of 
,^V^lie^  pf  denu4^ioi)  the  produc|ipQ  of  trass,  bui  the  same 
.jgoference  canpQt  be  ext^pdi^;  i{k  the  Ey&l  volcanos,  the 
Jev^  from  which,  having  in  1^1  cftfes  flowed  in  confiuniity 
.to  the  edope  of  the  yalliie^^ .  nui^t  have  burst  fc»th  aub- 
.sequeotly  Xo  their  formation^ 

^  Whether  however  the  bitter,  though  proved  to  be  geo- 
.)pgic«dly  speaking  of  m.odern  date,  have  been  in  activi^ 
.|v;ithin  the  limi^  to  which  historical  documents  extend,  k 
4iuite  a  dJBtinct  question,  anid  one  ibat  requires  pioof  of 
i^nother  kind«  o        . 

^teininger  *  and  other?  indeed  appeal  aosoeivhat  absurdly 
.tp  a  passage  of  Tacitu%  which  they  interpiret  as  referring  to 

*  The  following  is  the  paiuuige  to  which  they  allude  :•— 

<<  Sed  dvitat  Juhonam,  s^cia  nobis,  malo  improviso  afflicta  est.  Nam  ignes, 
46nt  sditiv  villas,  arva,  vieoa  paanin  varripiebant,  ferebantmrque  in  ipsa  con- 
^ta  nnper  colonic  roaniia.  Mo(|ue  exiingui  poterant,  noa  ai  irnbrea  caderent, 
Don  fluvialibus  aquia,  aut  quo  alio  humore :  dopec  inopiA  ramedii,  et  iA  cladia, 
agrettes  quidam  emin^  saxa  jaoere,  dein,  reaidentibus  flammis,  proprius  ag- 
'gretai,  ictu  fnstium,  aliisque  verbetibus,  ut  feras,  abtterrebant.  Poatrem6  tey- 
nrina  oorpori  direpta  injiciuiit,  quanio  magia  firofana,  et  un  polliita,  tanf6 
.magit  pppresyura  igiim.^2>w.  ^Imi.  L  4;|.  c.  S7, 
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an  eraptiofi  <yf  btie  of  tlie  Eyftt  Tolcanos  at  so  late  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar. 

That  historian,  it  is  true,  notices  in  his  Annals,  a  fire  that 
broke  out  from  the  earth,  and  ravaged  the  countiy  of  the 
Juhones,  extending  even  to  the  walls  of  Cologne. 

This  fire  it  is  added  cOuld  not  be  put  out  by  watei^  and 
baffled  every  other  expediient,  until  the  inhabitanito^  finding 
that  they  checked  it  by  volleys  of  atones,  came  near,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  sraothmng  it  by  throwing  hei^M  of 
clothes  upon  the  flames. 

This  passage  lias  given  rise  to  the  very  elaborate  paper  by 
Professors  Noggerath  and  Nees  von  Bsenbeck,  published  in 
the  work  before  quoted,  in  which  it  is  shewn,  first,  that  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  the  country  which  the  people  called  by 
Tacitus  "  Juhones,**  inhabited,  or  whether  indeed  that  be 
the  true  reading ;  secondly,  that  a  fire  which  reached  the 
walls  of  Cologne  could  not  be  volcanic,  for  no  volcanic  ap- 
pearances exist  within  twenty  miles  of  that  place,  the  nearest 
crater  being  chat  of  Rodderburg,  near  Rolandseck ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  description  ofTacitus  applies  much  better 
to  some  aitificial  combustipUi  such  as  what  might  be  caused 
by  setting  fire,  to  the  woods  or  heaths  in  a  dry  season,  than 
to  any  thing  of  a  volcanic  nature.  It  is  indeed  quite  ridi- 
culous to  refer  to  any  such  cause  a  fire  which  was  checked 
by  volleys  of  stones,  wd  stifled  \>j  throwing  oyer  j^  (jiirty 
cloches  I  «nd  if  we  conceive  oarselvei  obliged  to  adhere  to 
the  words  of  the  historian,  and  believe  the  flame  to  have 
^^  emanated  firom  the  ground,*^  it  seems  more  likely  that  it 
should  have  arisen  firom  a  disengagement  of  inflammable 
gas,  than  firom  the  usual  concomitants  of  an  eruption. 

When  however  we  recollect  that  at  the  period  to  which 
we  allude,  a  colony  planted  at  this  distance  fi'om  the  seat  of 
empire  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  Italy,  which  the  back 
settlements  of  Canada,  or  the  wilds  of  Newfoundland  do  to 
Great  Britain,  it  seems  scarce  an  impeachment  upon  the 
general  accurai:y  of  t)ie  bi^torian^  to  suppose,  that  he  may 
have  been  misled  by  popular  rumour  in  the  details  of  an 
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ev^Bt,  at  once  so  remote,  and  so  little  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state. 

Steininger  in  a  late  publication  has  communicated  another 
fiu;t  which  he  thinks  conclusive  as  to  the  modem  date  of 

0 

the  trass  about  Bendorf,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a  coin 
of -Vespasian  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  mass.  Un- 
fipdTtunately  however  it  turns  out,  that  Roman  altars  are  pre* 
aeiived  cut  out  of  this  very  same  rock,  so  that  we  must  ac- 
GO^nt  for  the  presence  of  the  piece  of  money,  as  perhaps  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  do,  from  the  action  of  rains  or  torrents 
washing  down  upon  the  coin  a  quantity  of  this  trass,  which 
afterwards  became  consolidated.  We  may  also  remark  that 
Steininger  did  not  find  the  coin  himself,  but  received  it 
from  one  of  the  workmen,  whose  account  of  its  actuul  posi« 
lion  cannot  be  greatly  depended  upon.* 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  lava  of  Niedermennig  existed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  for  the  pillars  of  the  ancient  Roman 
bridge  at  Treves  are  built  of  this  material.t 

*  See  the  Memoir  before  aUaded  to  in^Ndggwath'sRheiDlaBdWaftphaleii.'' 
f  It  is  curious  thai  Becanns,  in  hk  ^  Orig;ines  Aiitwerpiana«  Lib.  i.  p.  GO, 
attributes  the  fire  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  combustion  of  some  of  the  bitu- 
minous or  coaly  matter  so  common  near  Lieges  in  the  Netherlands.  ^  Ubi 
■nut  apecus  ilhe  subterranea,  pigra  barathra,  moates  picto  lapide  sive  Aaphal- 
tide  ooosuntes,  et  aylva  obseurs,  .  . 

But  this  hypothesis  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  of  the 
historian  as  to  the  fire  having  reached  the  walls  of  Cologne,  a  city,  which  (hnn 
Us  distance  from  Lieges,  as  well  as  from  the  structure  ef  the  intervening  cotoli- 
try^  most  have  been  quite  beyond  the  possible  infinence  of  such  aa  event. 
Becanus  likewise  supposes,  with  not  much  more  probability,  that  this  was  also 
the  spot  referred  to  by  Claudian  as  having  Afforded  Ulysses  an  entrance  into 
the  infernal  regions. 

Est  locus,  extiemnm  qui  pandit  Gallia  littus, 
Oceani  prsstentua  aquis,  ubi  f*rtnr  Ulysses 
Sanguine  libato  populum  movisse  silentfim. 
Illic  umbrarum  tenui  stridore  volantlim 
Flebilis  auditur  questus :  simulachra  coloni 
Pallida,  defunctasque  ytdent  mtgrare  figuras. 

Lib.  i.  Carm.  S.  1S3. 
But  those  who  consider  the  above  passage  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming 
the  exifttence  in  Gaul  at  that  time  of  appearances  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Phlegrean  Fields  near  Naplea,  will  look  to  the  Voleanos  of  the  Eyfel  district, 
and  Hill  more  naturally  to  thoae  of  Auvergae,  as  their  probable  site,  rather 
than  to  the  coal  country  of  the  Netherlands. 
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We  are  therefore  under  the  neceasity  of  attributing  to 
the  Eyfel  volcanoe,  a  date  historically  very  antient,  though 
geologically  speaking  modem,  since  geological  research  may 
be  said  almost  to  terminate,  where  history  begins  t  if  we 
adopt  the  opinions  of  Professor  Bnckland  respecting  the 
excavation  of  the  vallies,  we  must  suppose  these  rocks  to 
liave  been  formed,  like  some  of  those  in  Auvergne,  subse- 
quently to  the  deluge  recorded  by  Moses ;  or,  if  limiting 
ourselves  to  those  views  in  which  all  geologists  concur,  we 
choose  to  speak  more  indefinitely,  the  date  of  their  erup* 
tions  must  be  pronounced  to  be  posterior  to  the  event 
which  reduced  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  its  present 
condition. 

It  would  seem  however  that  these  are  the  only  volcanos  in 
this  part  of  Europe  to  which  the  same  remarks  will  ai^ly^ 
for  the  remaining  rocks  near  the  Rhine  to  which  we  attri- 
bute a  similar  origin,  no  less  than  those  in  Hessia  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  Thuringerwald,  belong  evidently  to  a 
more  remote  period.  The  latter  indeed  all  appear  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  same  agents  that  have  afifected  the 
older  formations ;  their  craters,  if  ever  they  existed,  have 
been  obliterated ;  the  evidences  of  their  destruction  are  seen 
in  the  rolled  pebbles  at  their  foot ;  and  they  are  intersected 
by  deep  vallies,  which  the  action  of  running  water  could 
never  have  occasioned. 

Yet  it  would  appear  that  the  Rhine  volcanos  have  been 
principally  formed  during  the  period  at  wliich  the  tertiary 
beds  were  deposited,  for  I  know  of  no  instance  where  they 
are  covered  by  any  thing  older  than  diluvial  detritus,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  seen  to  rest  on  the  brown  cool  and  other 
beds  belonging  to  the  plastic  clay  formation.  Such  is  the 
case  at  the  Habichwald  near  Cassel,  at  the  Meisner  near 
Eschwege,  in  the  Westerwald  east  of  Coblentz,  and  in  the 
Siebengebirge  near  Bonn. 

The  latter  chain  of  hills  presents  in  some  measure  the  ge- 
neral features  of  the  whole,  and  shall  therefore  be  noticed 
more  particularly. 
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On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  borders  of  the  river,  are  the  mountains  which  have  ob- 
tained this  appellation  from  the  seven  peaks  which  strike 
the  eye  at  a  distance.  To  the  north  they  seem  to  sink  more 
.gradually  into  the  plain,  but  on  the  south  they  'terminate  in 
the  '^  castled  crag  of  Drachenfek,*'  which  offers  on  that  side 
a  very  precipitous  front. 

This  chain  of  hills  consists  partly  of  basalt,  partly  of  tra« 
chyte,  and  the  association  of  these  two  rocks  without  aay 
determinate  order  being  discoverable  ought  to  stagger  those, 
who  with  Beudant  consider  the  two  formations  as  produced 
by  di&rent  processes,  and  at  distinct  epochs. 

Here  at  least  it  seems  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the 
.  two  be  the  most  recent,  or  whether  indeed  they  have  not 
been  ejected  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

That  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  seven  mountains  have 
been  formed,  appears  probable  from  an  examination  of  them 
on  the  side  that  overlooks  the  river.  We  here  may  trace 
for  some  distance  up  the  hill  a  micaceous  slaty  sandstone 
belonging  to  the  greywacke  formation  of  the  plain  below, 
containing  thin  seams  of  anthracite.  This  is  covered  by 
nearly  horizontal  beds  of  a  kind  of  trass,  like  that  near  the 
Lake  of  Laach,  but  containing  less  pumice.  On  ascending 
to  a  greater  height  we  meet  at  length  with  the  trachyte, 
which  seems  therefore  to  lie  under  the  other  rocks,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  rises  above  them. 

This  trachyte  is  traversed  by  vertical  fissures,  like  the  lava 
of  Niedermennig,  and  like  it  is  oflen  cellular,  and  contains 
imbedded  portions  of  a  mixed  rock  looking  like  altered 
granite,  but  in  which  the  felspar  is  changed  into  kaolin. 
The  rock  of  Drachenfels  consists  of  a  somewhat  different 
variety  of  trachyte,  marked  by  its  large  and  regular  crystals 
of  glassy  felspar,  and  the  mountain  adjoining  it  on  the  west, 
called  the  Wolkenburg,  di&rs  from  either,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  minute  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende.  It  seems 
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evident,  thftt  the^e  rockstl&ave  both  been  forced  up  through 
the  greywacke,  which  indeed  continues  until  we  reach  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  height  of  the  Wolkenbuig.  It  is 
covered  by  the  same  marl  which  I  have  before  noticed. 

Near  Konigswinter  however  we  observe  a  very  compact 
quartzose  oonglomeratei  lying  betwixt  the  greywacke  and 
the  trachyte,  which  Profesipr  Noggerath  has  referred  to  the 
brown  coal  formation,  seen  so  extensively  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  rarely  observed  so  compact  as  in 
this  instance,  and  it  contains  masses  of  opal  in  which  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  wood  is  plainly  discernible.  Thus 
the  date  of  the  trachyte  is  at  least  as  recent  as  that  of  the 
oldest  tertiary  formation. 

The  bed  of  trass  or  trachytic  conglomerate  in  the  Seven 
Mountains  is  traversed  by  several  dykes  of  a  substance  allied 
to  the  volcanic  formation  which  it  encircles. 

One  of  these  is  seen  on  the  hills  above  Konigswinter  pur- 
ning  an  oblique  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  sending 
out  horizontal  branches  into  the  trass.  The  substance  of 
the  dyke  is  very  various  in  composition,  approaching  in 
9ome  cases  to  trachyte,  and  in  others  partaking  of  the  cha- 
racters of  basalt. 

Opposite  to  Bonn,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sie- 
bengebirge,  are  the  quarries  of  Obercassel,  which  have  been 
described  by  Professor  Noggerath  in  the  work  already 'vo 
often  referred  to. 

They  are  composed  of  basalt,  which,  though  more  com* 
monly  compact,  is  occasionally  found  vesicular,  and  the 
vacuities,  which  are  generally  oval,  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
age  with  the  rock,  and  not  to  have  resulted  from  decom- 
position. Some  of  them  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar, 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  other  minerals,  but  others  are  void. 

The  point  however  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  rock,  is 
the  concentric  arrangement  of  its  parts. 

The  principal  quarry,  that  of  Ruckersberg,  situated  near 
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the  Bummit  of  the  hill,  displays  this  Btnicture  in  the  moBt 
satisfactory  manner.*  We  observe  here  not  &  cluster  of  glo- 
bular concretions,  like  those  of  Bertrich,  nor  yet  a  line  of 
prisms  poratlel  to  each  other  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Viva- 
rais,  but  a  succession  of  concentric  coats,  which  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  rock  are  bK>ken  away,  but  in  that 
which  is  entire,  are  seen  encircling  one  another  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  an  impr^ion,  that  the  whole  may  haye 
once  formed  an  immense  spheroid,  composed  of  a  series  of 
lamine  wrapped  round  a  common  centre. 

That  the  form  of  this  mass  was  elliptical,  having  its  longest 
axis  in  an  horizontal  direction,  appears  from  this  circum* 
stance,  that  to  the  north  of  this  quarry,  but  exactly  parallel 
to  it,  another  section  of  the  rock  is  exposed,  in  which  the 
same  concretionary  structure  presents  itself,  but  the  lamine 
form  a  portion  of  a  curve  turned  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  former  locality. 

Thus  let  A  be  the  quarry  of  Ruckersberg,  and  B  the 
section  exposed  to  the  north  of  it,  the  following  will  be  the 
disposition  of  the  strata,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  if 
the  rock  bad  not  been  broken  away  in  the  intenralj  an 
dlipsis  would  have  been  formed. 


*  Sm  NSgKentb')  mMiulaad  WMtpbdeii,  vol.  S.  p.  WO. 
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We  observe  too  as  we  descend,  that  whenever  a  section  is 
exposed,  the  direction  of  th&  strata  is  such  as  corresponds 
very  well  with  this  idea,  the  rock  being  found  at  a  short 
distance  below,  dipping  towards  the  same  point,  but  at  a 
slighter  angle,  and  at  the  bottom  becoming  at  length  com* 
pletely  horizontal. 

Now  this  admits  of  a  ready  explanation  if  we  suppose  the 
whole  mountain  to  have  constituted  the  same  great  elliptical 
mass,  since  it  is  evident  that  agreeably  with  this  structure^ 
the  dip  of  the  strata  would  diminish  progressively  in  pro^ 
portion  to  their  distance  from  the  supposed  centre,  so  that 
at*length  they  would  appear,  when  viewed  within  a  limited 
Jfpace,  altogether  horizontal. 

It  is  necesssary  however  for  this  hypothesis  to  assume, 
that  the  VJgfpev  portion  of  the  mountain  has  been  bwept 
away,  since  the  axis  of  this  immense  spheroid  is  placed  not 
in  the  present  centre  of  the  mountain,  but  about  the  site  of 
the  quarry  of  Ruckersburg  near  its  summit.  Now  as  this 
quarry  is  about  300  feet  above  the  base  of  the  hill,  we  must 
attribute  to  the  latter  an  original  elevation  of  between  500 
and  600  feet. 

Besides  this  division  into  concentric  laminae,  the  basalt 
of  Obercassel  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  form  columnar 
concretions,  which  always  range  at  right  angles  to  the  cur« 
vature  of  the  strata ;  hence  when  the  latter  are  vertically 
disposed,  the  prisms  are  horizontal,  and  vice  versTi:  ap« 
pearing  in  every  intermediate  position  in  accordance  with 
the  dip  of  the  laminae  themselves. 

The  Seven  Mountains^  although  they  may  appear  iwa^ 
lated,  are  in  fact  a  prolongation  of  the  extensive  basaMc 
formation  of  the  Westerwald,  which  is  connected  with  an- 
other considerable  volcanic  district,  north-east  of  Frankfort^ 
termed  the  Vogelsgebirge. 

From  the  latter,  the  isolated  basaltic  cones  of  Frankfort 
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and  Hanau  on  the  one  side)  and  of  Cossel  and  Eisenach  on 
the  other,  seem  to  be  ramifications. 

Different  as  these  several  chains  may  be  to  each  other  in 
various  particulars,  they  have  the  following  characters  in 
common,  by  vrhich,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  basalts,  vrhich  occur  associated  vrith  secondary 
strata. 

Although  frequently  as  compact  as  the  latter,  they  are 
always,  when  viewed  on  the  great  scale,  found  to  be  accom- 
panied more  or  less  with  cellular  products,  the  cavities  of 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  filled  with  infiltra- 
tions of  crystalline  matter,  which  is  the  case  with  the  amyg- 
daloids  accompanying  secondary  basalt.  These  cellular 
rocks  frequently  occur  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  as 
near  Elennerod  in  the  Westerwald,  where  they  rest  on  com- 
pact basalt,  as  though  the  latter  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  superincumbent  stratum.  In  other 
places  the  highest  portions  of  the  chain  consist  of  compact 
basalt,  whilst  beds  of  cellular  lava  occur  mantling  round  it, 
as  if  after  the  formation  of  the  central  mass,  ejections  of 
cellular  matters  had  succeeded,  which  ranged  themselves 
round  its  sides.    Such  is  the  case  in  the  Vogelsgebirge. 

The  volcanos  of  the  Westerwald  are  also  identified  vrith 
those  of  the  Siebengebirge  in  consisting  partly  of  trachyte, 
and  likevrise  in  being  accompanied  with  strata  of  trass, 
which  seem  to  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the  vallies.  Concerning 
the  manner  in  which  the  latter  has  been  formed,  I  shall  only 
remark  at  present  that  the  existence  in  it  of  slag  and  pumice, 
and  the  rare  occurrence  of  fragments  of  compact  lava,  like 
that  of  the  mountains  encircling  it,  seem  to  shew  that  it  is 
derived  in  a  greater  degree  from  ejections  of  pumiceous 
matters  than  from  the  detritus  of  the  surrounding  country. 

"Occasional  knolls  of  basalt  lie  scattered  over  the  whole 
space  between  the  Westerwald  and  Vogelsgebirge,  as  at 
Limburg,  Wetzlar,  &c.  which  some  may  consider  as  the 
relics  of  a  continuous  stratum  once  covering  the  country, 
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whilst  others  mgr  tegard  tiiem  ms  produced  bj  dtrtinct  erap* 
tsons  of  Taleanic  fnatler. 

That  the  kitter  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  appears,  I 
think,  from  comparing  them  with  the  conical  basaltic  hills 
near  Eisenach,  where  circumstances  have  enabled  us  to 
ascertain  clearly  the  relative  position  of  the  volcanic  mass 
to  the  contiguous  stratum. 

As  the  latter  appear  to  me  highly  interesting,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  also  as  affording  a  key  to  the  structure  of 
the  whole  country  we  are  considering,  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  describe  them,  without  noticing  the  rocks  intermediate* 

These  knoUs  of  basalt  occur  in  the  second  or  variegated 
sandstone  formation,  and  appear  on  the  surface  perfectly 
unconnected  one  with  the  other.  As  they  affind  it  valuable 
material  for  the  roads,  so  much  of  them  has  in  many  cases 
been  removed,  that  the  rock  which  originally  rose  above  the 
surface  of  the  sandstone,  is  now  worked  considerably  below 
the  level  of  that  rock.  In  tracing  it  downwards  the  mass  is 
generally  found  to  enlarge,  so  that  its  shape  appears  to 
resemble  that  of  a  wedge. 

The  quarry  in  which  the  relation  of  the  basalt  to  the  con- 
tiguous rock  is  best  displayed  is  the  Pflasterkaute  near 
Eisenach  on  the  road  to  Frankfort.* 

*  For  a  knowledge  of  this  locmlity,  and  in  tome  meanure  for  the  power  of 
flBUuniniog  the  geological  phanomena  therein  displayed,  I  hold  myself  indebted 
to  a  very  intelligent  road-surveyor,  M.  Sartorius  of  Eisenach,  who  began  many 
years  ago  taking  advantage  of  his  situation,  to  expose  the  rock  in  buch  a  man- 
lier as  tnight  enable  geologists  in  time  to  determine,  whether  the  basalt  merely 
lay  upon  the  sandstone,  as  the  Wemerians  would  sapposie,  or  liad  been  forced 
up  through  the  midst  of  it  from  a  considerable  depth.  His  first  account  of 
^s  and  other  similar  spots,  was  published  in  180ft,  in  a  small  -pamphlet 
entitled  **  Die  Basalte  in  der  Gegend  von  Eisenach,**  bat  at  every  year*«  «ol»> 
tsmplion  of  ttooe  renders  the  excavations  deeper*  the  fact  must  at  present  be 
exhibited  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it  was  when  he  wrote  his  first 
pamphlet,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  explain  the  position  ofthft 
basalt  by  any  irregularity  of  tuHhce  in  the  subjaoent  sandstone,  and  lest  likely 
that  any  termination  will  be  found  to  the  dyke  at  we  penetrate  downwards. 

Sartorius  has  since  published  several  other  Geological  tracts^  which  will  be 
specified  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  this  instance  the  excBTations  are  carried  to  such  a 
depth,  that  we  are  enabled  distinctly  to  see  the  basalt  more 
than  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sandstone.  The  line 
of  janction  is  also  well  displayed,  and  we  obaene  the  sand- 
stone changed  from  an  horizontal  to  a  vertical  position,  split 
in  ail  directions,  and  rendered  harder  and  whiter  where  the 
basalt  touches  it. 

The  latter  is  in  some  places  compact,  and  in  otbers 
cdlular,  the  cells  partly  empty,  and  partly  filled  with  cal- 
careous spar,  quartz  crystals,  and  zeolite.  The  central 
portion  of  the  mass  is  always  freest  from  these  hollows,  and 
at  the  surface  is  generally  a  kind  of  tuff  made  up  of  frag- 
menta  of  the  volcanic  rock  cemented  by  clay  or  sand. 

The  following  may'  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  rocks  di^layed  in  the  quarry. 

Vertical  Section  of  the  PJitaterkaute  near  Eisenach. 


«aaaB*MlU    AA  Sanditonealtertd.    ccc  fimdatoBaunaltered. 
4  TuflTwithfngtaenUofSuuUtoDe.    o*  Debti*. 

The  Sto^skuppe  and  the  Kupfergrube,  both  which  lie 
at  no  great  distance,  present  similar  pheenomena,  with  this 
additional  ciicamstance,  that  the  masses  of  sandstone,  which 
otiear  entan^ed  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  rock,  are  some- 
tiMi  prisBiatic.  This  last  &ct  is  however  best  displayed 
^iMT^  town  of  Bvidingeo,  north  of  Hanau,  in  the  Wette- 
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The  prevailing  rock  in  this  country  if>  tbe  new  red  sand* 
stone,  but  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the  town  occufi 
a  little  eminence  called  the  Wildenstein,  consisting  of  co« 
lumnar  basalt,  which  seems  altogether  isolated,  being  en* 
compassed  on  all  sides  by  sandstone. 

Though  we  are  not  enabled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pflaster- 
kaute,  to  observe  the  relation  of  the  trap  to  the  surround- 
ing stratum,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  has  been 
forced  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  has  thus  carried  with  it 
the  portions  of  sandstone  that  occur  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
basalt. 

These  portions  appear  to  have  been  curiously  altered  by 
the  heat  to  which  they  were  subjected ;  they  are  hardened 
almost  to  the  degree  of  flinty  slate,  rendered  white  and 
splintery,  and  in  most  instances  form  clusters  of  little  prisms, 
possessing  even  greater  regularity  of  form  than  those  of  the 
basalt  which  encircles  them.  It  is  curious  to  maik  the  re- 
semblance between  the  prisms  here  alluded  to,  and  those  pro- 
duced artificially  in  several  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire,* where  the  soft  friable  sandstone  of  the  country  is  ren- 
dered serviceable  for  road-making  by  exposure  to  heat,  which 
hardens  and  causes  it  to  split  into  small  columnar  concretions. 

Sartorius  has  described  a  number  of  other  basaltic  emi- 
nences in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  all  of  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  thrown  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
many  indeed  of  which  are  proved  to  be  so  constituted. 

He  likewise  endeavours  to  shew  f  that  a  certain  connexion 
exists  between  many  of  these  distinct  cones,  and  that  they 
are  in  some  cases  grouped  round  some  common  centre,  form- 
ing a  system  of  basaltic  eminences,  which  possess  a  certain 
correspondence  in  position,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  in  origin. 

In  the  case  to  which  he  appeals,  the  central  point  (the 
Dietrichberg)  is  a  large  overlying  mass  of  basalt,  the  direc- 

*  As  at  Rotherham. 

+  See  Sartorius,  Geognost,  Beobaclit.     Eisenach,  1S21.  p.  100. 
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tion  of  which  appears,  to  be  conformable  with  that  of  the 
subjacent  rock^  but  in  the  smaller  eminences  of  the  same 
formation  which  are  distributed  round  it,  the  basalt  always 
is  placed  obliquely,  and  its  inclination  is  found  to  vary 
according  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the  central  mass. 

Sartorius  from  thence  concludes  that  all  these  detached 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  from  a  common  point,  and  that 
the  focus  of  the  volcanic  action  lay  immediately  underneath 
the  Dietrichberg,  at  a  depth  which  he  thinks  might  be  cal- 
culated, by  considering  the  distance  of  any  one  of  these 
masses  from  the  centre  of  the  system,  coupled  with  the  de- 
gree of  its  inclination.* 

My  principal  motive  for  noticing  this  statement,  which 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  is  to  lead  to  an  examina- 
tion of  other  similarly  constituted  basaltic  districts,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  arrangement  or  con- 
nexion can  be  perceived  amongst  them.  At  present  all  that 
I  have  stated  must  be  understood  to  rest  on  die  authority 
of  Sartorious,  to  whose  litde  publications  I  may  refer  for 
the  most  detailed  account  of  these  basalts,  the  igneous 
origin  of  which  he  has  the  merit  of  having  maintained,  even 
at  the  time  when  the  authority  of  Werner  was  at  its  height. 

But  the  rock  perhaps  which  exhibits  the  greatest  combi- 
nation of  phenomena  calculated  to  shake  any  preconceived 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  these  basalts, 
is  the  Blaue  Kuppe,  near  Eschwege^  a  town  also  in  Hessia, 
but  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  above  localities.t 

*  He  however  admits  the  uncertainty  of  these  calculations,  for  the  depth  at 
%rhich  the  volcanic  force  resided,  estimated  by  the  obliquity  of  one  of  theie 
Mutes,  is  135,948  feet,  or  upwards  of  four  Qeog.  miles,  whilst  by  another  it 
would  be  only  79,101  feet.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  the  inclinatiou  of  the 
iNiaalt  is  influenced  by  too  many  causes  to  afford  any  correct  data. 

f  It  is  curious  that  Daubuisson  in  his  ''  Account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony," 
•ever  alludes  to  this  mountain,  although  he  seems  to  have  particularly  exa^ 
mined  the  Meisner,  which  lies  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles  off  from  it, 
Mid  Id  which  he  appeals  as  affording  evidence  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  trap. 
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In  this  insunce  compact  basalt  is  seen  associated  with  a 
substance  of  so  light  and  porous  a  description,  in  its  nature 
so  analogous  to  the  productions  of  modem  volcanos,  that  it 
would  indeed  argue  an  excess  of  scepticism  -  to  refuse  to 
attribute  it  to  the  same  cause. 

Unlike  the  other  volcanic  eminences,  the  Blaue  Kuppe 
consists  on  one  side  of  sandstone,  and  on  the  other  of  vol- 
canic matter,  as  if  the  force  which  caused  the  ejection  of  the 
latter  had  at  the  same  time  elevated  the  former.  As  in  the 
Pflasterkaute,  the  sandstone  here  is  hardened  and  cracked 
in  all  directions  near  the  line  of  junction,  and  portions  of  it 
are  everywhere  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  basalt. 

Besides  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  matter  occupying 
one  entire  side  of  the  hill,  are  several  dykes  which  penetrate 
the  sandstone,  enclosing  portions  of  it,  and  altering  its  stra- 
tification in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

One  of  these  appears  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  principal 
mass,  but  two  others  that  occur  a  little  on  one  side  have  no 
connexion  with  it  on  the  surface.  The  upper  portions  of 
this  rock  consist  of  a  sort  of  tuff  composed  of  fragments  of 
cellular  and  compact  lava,  intermixed  with  sandstone,  and 
cemented  by  wacke,  whilst  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  ba^ 
salt,  which  is  sometimes  cellular,  but  the  cavities  for  the 
most  part  are  filled  with  crystalline  matter. 

The  quarry  that  has  been  made  in  this  rock  exposes  a 
cavern  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  matter,  which  serves  still 
more  fully  to  identify  it  with  modem  lava. 

The  basalt  is  here  disposed  in  irregular  strata,  possessii^ 
a  curvature  corresponding  with  the  arch  of  the  cavern,  and 
in  the  interior  I  have  found  specimens  of  a  more  cellular 
variety  of  the  same  rock,  which  seems  to  have  depended  from 

It  would  be  curious  to  learn  whether  this  was  the  effect  of  aocrident  or  deiign» 
for  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  phienomena  of  the  Blane  Ku|>pe  on  the 
Wtmerian  principles  fumishiss  at  least  an  adequate  cause  for  the  omission. 
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tbe  roof,  like  the  stalactites,  as  they  are  improperly  termed^ 
of  the  caves  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael.* 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Blaue  Kuppet  stands  the  M^ner^ 
which  not  many  years  back  was  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
aqueous  origin  of  basalt,  but  which  will  probably  be  Tiewed 
as  affording  an  aidditional  evidence  of  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  basalt  here  forms  an  extended  plateau  overlying  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation ;  though  in  many  places  it  does 
not  do  so  immediately,  there  being  here  and  there  interposed 
a  deposit  of  brown  coal  similar  to  that  before  noticed. 

The  latter  not  only  is  rendered  columnar,  as  Daubuisson 
admits,  near  the  line  of  contact  with  the  basalt,^  but  I  am 
assured  that  it  is  also  converted  into  anthracite.  Daubuisson 
however  contends  that  this  alteration  is  not  universal,  and 
therefore  that  the  incumbent  mass  can  never  have  been  in  a 
melted  state,  an  objection  which  will  be  best  met  in  a  future 
part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  that 
even  modern  lavas,  in  flowing  over  the  surface  of  a  rock, 
do  not  always  produce  any  change. 

The  basalt  passes  gradually  into  a  granular  substance, 
which  may  be  called  augite  rock,  consisting  of  felspar,  au- 
gite,  a  little  hornblende,  and  grains  of  titaniferous  iron. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  platform  is  composed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  differs  from  the  basalt  underneath  only  in  the 
more  distinct  crystallization  of  the  component  parts.||  This 
was  also  one  of  the  circumstances  appealed  to  by  the 
Wemerians  in  proof  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  rock,  as  it 

*  See  Dr.  Webster*8  description  of  that  Island,  and  my  Third  Lecture. 

f  There  is  a  drawing  of  this  mountain  by  Von  HofT,  together  with  a  com- 
plele  description,  in  the  Magazin  der  Berliner  Gesellschaft  Naturforachender 
Freunde.  5th  year.  An  extract  from  the  account  may  be  seen  in  Delabeche'a 
Geological  Memoirs,  4)age  100. 

X  See  Daubuisson  on  Basalt,  translated  by  Neill,  page  204,  note. 

Q  The  same  association  of  greenstone  and  basalt  occurs  at  Bcaulieu  in  Pro- 
vent-c.     See  page  43. 
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VfBS  conceiyed  that  tliis  crystalline  structure  would  hafe 
been  obliterated  by  heat  ;*  and  even  Dolomieu  was  led  by 
this  consideration  to  admit  the  Wemerian  doctrine  with 
respect  to  greenstone.  At  that  time  the  experiments  of  Sir 
J.  Hall,  Watt,  and  others,  had  not  induced  Geologists  to 
admit  that  these  crystals  might  have  been  the  very  result, 
under  certain  circumstances,t  of  the  process,  which  was  at 
first  imagined  to  be  incompatible  with  their  existence. 

Near  Cassel  is  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  called  the 
Habichwald,  which,  including  the  Domberg  and  other  hills 
connected  with  it  in  character  and  position,  forms  a  large 
square  of  about  four  German  or  twenty  English  miles,  to 
the  west  of  that  city. 

It  consists  principally  of  beds  of  tuff,  associated  with  sco- 
riform  lava  and  compact  basalt,  the  whole  resting  on  a  bed 
of  brown  coal,  or,  where  that  is  wanting,  upon  limestone. 

The  tuff  consists  of  a  congeries  of  highly  cellular  and 
vitreous  varieties  of  lava,  which  seem  to  denote  a  recent 
origin  compared  with  that  of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Its  structure  b  well  displayed  near  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  Llector,  above  the  palace  of  Wilhelmshohe.:^ 

The  hills  above  particularized  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  structure  of  those  numerous  basaltic  cones  which 
lie  scattered  for  a  considerable  distance  on  all  sides  of  the 
Seven  mountains,  the  Westerwald,  and  the  Vogelsgebirge^ 
outliers,  at  it  were,  of  that  great  volcanic  formation,  which, 
in  the  latter  places,  covers  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  furnished  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  and  Hanau,  where  small  wedge- 
shaped  prominences  of  compact  basalt,  gradually  becoming 

*  See  Daubuisson  on  BaitaU. 

f  See  my  Fourth  Lecture. 

}  S«tRaspe*s  account  of  some  Germao  Volcanot,  Loodout  1776. 
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cellular  new  the  surface,  appear  to  have  been  thrust  thtDugb 
tke  midst  of  the  sandstone  formation. 

At  Steinheira  near  Hanau  the  cells  of  the  basalt  are  oc- 
cnpied  by  a  variety  of  sparry  iron  ore,  called  by  Haussaum 
sphcero-siderite,  which  forms  a  number  of  spheres  varying 
fit>m  a  line  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  more  generally 
quite  compact,  but  sometimes  hollow,  and  containing  within 
a  nucleus  of  a  yellowish  or  ochreous  matter,  efiervescing 
feebly  with  acids,  and  yielding  with  difficulty  to  the  knife, 

1  observed  some  circumstances  relative  to  this  mineral  and 
the  rock  containing  it,  which  seem  to  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

One  was  the  occurrence  of  a  sort  of  vein  of  cellular 
basalt  passing  through  the  substance  of  the  compact,  like 
the  coarse-grained  granite  which  we  Bometimes  see  pene* 
trating  a  fine-grained  variety.  In  the  midst  of  the  cellular 
portion  was  a  cavity  filled  with  the  spathote  iron  above 
noticed,  as  in  the  sketch  underneath,  where 


a  d  are  the  portions  of  compact  basalt ;  B  B  those  which 
are  cellular;  C  the  cavity  with  sphoero-siderite  coating  its 
walls. 

Another  circumstance  which  I  remarked,  was,  that  the 
external  surface  of  the  spheres  had  in  some  cases  a  covering 
of  white  calcareous  matter,  in  a  powdery  form,  sprinkled 
orer  it. 

The  third  observation  I  made  indicated  still  more  strongly 
that  the  whole  had  been  in  fusion,  namely,  the  spheres  being 
*  found  Battened  at  the  points  where  they  appeared 
in  contact  with  the  lava,  an  effect  arising  in  all 
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probalttKtf  from  ihe  oootntdion  that  took  place  in  the  vuh 
founding  parts  whilst  madergoing  cooling. 

Seni-opal  abo  occurs  between  the  interstices  of  this  sane 
focky  and  I  have  even  seen  specks  of  noble  opal  disseminated 
thfongh  its  substance. 

The  basalt  both  near  FVankfort  and  near  Hanaa  shem 
a  remaikable  tendency  to  concentric  arrangement,  and  as  it 
contains  much  iron,  which  becomes  readily  oxidized,  the 
external  layers  decompose  and  peel  off,  leaving  only  a  small 
nucleus  of  compact  basalt  retaining  its  original  charactecs. 
In  some  cases  the  cellular  and  compact  basalt  occur  inter- 
mixed, but  in  others  the  former  is  confined  to  the  superficial 
portions.  The  cells  however  in  these  instances  do  not  fi>rm 
that  sort  of  net-work  which  is  usual  to  them,  but  constitiile 
long  cylindrical  tubes  distinct  fitnn  each  other,  just  such  as 
would  be  occasioned  by  bubbles  of  gas  fbrcing  thmr  way 
upwards  through  a  soft  pulpy  substance. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  general 
structure  of  the  Westerwidd  and  the  Vogekgebirge,  which 
appear  to  be  composed  of  extensive  plateaus  and  cones  of 
basalt,  covering  the  rock  of  the  country,  but  never  alternating 
with  it.  Nor  is  there  much  to  be  learnt  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  their  formation  by  an  examination  of  the  districts 
themselves;  and  a  Wemerian,  if  he  were  to  overlook  or  ex- 
plain away  the  fact  of  cellular  products  occurring  amongst 
them,  might  easily  persuade  himself  that  the  whole  was  the 
result  of  aqueous  deposition,  the  evidence  of  that  return  of 
the  waters,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
newest  ficetz  trap  formation  of  his  master. 

When  however  we  turn  to  the  dykes  of  basaltic  matler 
(as  they  may  be  called)  which  are  scattered  all  around,  we 
can  hardly  help  imagining  that  these  more  extensive  forma- 
tions of  the  same  rock  have  in  reality  been  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  more  elevated  masses,  which  are  ge- 
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-nerally  most  compact,  were  first  thrown  up  by  the  agency  of 
a  volcano,  and  that  the  cellular  matters  being  subsequently 
ejected,  arranged  themselyes  around  them  in  successive  strata. 
The  volcanic  operations,  taking  place  with  the  greatest  in- 
tensity round  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Vogelsgebiige 
and  the  other  basaltic  groupes,  would  cover  completely  with 
their  products  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock ;  whilst  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  isolated 
cones  of  basaltic  matter  would  be  occasionally  thrown  up, 
as  at  Eisenach,  at  Cassel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frank- 
foTtj  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Besides  the  volcanos  above  enumerated,  there  occur  near 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  but  higher  up  the  stream,  other 
locks  which  are  said  to  have  a  similar  origin. 

In  the  Odenwald,  a  group  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Heidelburg,  from  the  midst  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 
rise  some  eminences  in  which  basalt  is  associated  with  au- 
gite  rock  (dolerite  of  Brongniart),  and  contains  nepheline 
(Katzenbuckel),  mica,  mesotype,  olivine,  and  titaniferous 
iron  ore.  It  is  probably  analogous  to  the  Hessian  basalts. 
The  augite  rock  is  seen  tit  situ  at  Gaffistein,  the  basalt  con- 
taining olivine  at  Pechsteinkopf  and  Durkheim.* 

Near  Freyburg  in  the  Brisgaw  is  the  group  of  the  Kaiser- 
stuhl,  of  which  Dr.  Boue  has  given  an  account  in  his  memoir 
on  the  South-west  of  France.t  It  appears  from  his  report 
to  be  a  mass  of  augite  rock  with  excess  of  felspar  (dolerite 
felspathique)  thrown  up  from  the  midst  of  the  plastic  clay. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  groupe  is  the  Kaiserstuhl, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  1120  feet  above  the  river, 
and  this  with  die  otlier  eminences  composed  of  the  same 
materials  are  ranged  in  an  elliptical  form  round  a  valley. 

These  rocks  oiler  no  trace  of  craters  or  streams  of  lava, 

•  See  Leonhard  Taschenbuch  for  1S». 

f  Annalct  des  Sciencct  Naturellet,  Augutt,  1881. 
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but  are  associated,  especially  near  the  surface,  with  cellular 
lava,  containing  calcareous  spar  and  mesotype.  Hyalite  oc- 
curs in  the  cavities,  and  incrusting  jthe  surfaces  of  the  rock* 
Tufaceous  matters  are  not  common,  but  occur  along  the 
Rhine  at  Breisach,  where  they  seem,  like  those  near  Eisenach, 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  augite  rock. 

I  am  also  assured  that  the  rock  of  Kaiserstuhl  is  partially 
covered  with  a  calcareous  deposit,  the  only  instance  I  believe 
among  the  Rhine  volcanos  in  which  this  occurs. 

Saussure,f  who  visited  this  groupe  in  1794,  and  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  swayed  by  the  authority  of  Werner, 
is  nevertheless  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  volcanic  origin 
of  the  rocks  about  Limburg,  which  are  in  part  penetrated 
^th  oval  cells,  in  great  measure  void,  and  of  the  tuff  about 
Echardberg,  which  contain  fragments  of  scoriform  lava. 
The  origin  of  the  basalt  itself  he  considers  doubtful,  but 
there  are  few  at  the  present  day  who  will  concur  with  him 
in  that  opinion,  considering  how  intimate  appears  to  be  the 
connection  between  the  porous  and  compact  rocks  in  this 
locality.  Upon  the  whole  the  groupe  of  the  Kaiserstuhl 
may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  same  sera  as  the  basalt 
of  the  Westerwald,  and  the  trachyte  of  the  Seven  Mountains. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  the 
commencement  of  another  series  of  basaltic  and  porphyritic 
cones,  first  seen  at  Hohentwiel  and  in  several  detached  hills 
contiguous,  which  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  (Jura?)  lime- 
stone formation. 

They  consist  in  part  of  clinkstone,  and  in  part  of  basalt, 
accompanied  with  tuff  containing  fragments  of  trap  rock 
(always  compact)  as  well  as  of  gneiss,  limestone,  quartz,  &c. 
all  cemented  by  a  wacke-like  paste  of  a  ochrey  colour. 

In  the  hill  of  Magdeburg,  a  passage  is  said  to  exist  be- 

f  Joumtl  de  Phyiique,  vol.  44. 
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tween  the  clinkstone  and  the  basalt ;  *  at  Hohentwiel,  the 
former  contains  veins  and  nodules  of  natrolite,  together  with 
opal,  pitchstone  and  hyalite. 

In  Wirtemburg  basalt  occurs  both  in  overlying  masses, 
and  dykes,  in  various  places  along  the  chain  of  the  Rauhe 
Alp  south  of  Tubingen,  and  is  perhaps  connected  with  the 
rocks  of  Swabia  above  described.  Professor  Scubler  +  re- 
marks, that  the  horizontal  stratification  of  the  limestone  com- 
posing that  country  is  destroyed,  wherever  the  basalt  ap- 
proaches it. 

The  chief  localities  are  Linsenhofen,  Faisel,  Dettingen, 
Jusiberg  near  Urach,  Grabenstetten,  Donstetten,  the  valley 
of  Guttenburg,  Rauberstege  near  Brachen,  near  Dottingen, 
Offenhausen,  Ehningen,  and  Donaueschingen. 

Basaltic  rocks,  many  of  which  are  probably  referable  to 
the  same  class  as  those  already  noticed,  appear  to  be  scat- 
tered over  many  parts  of  Germany,  especially  the  skirts  of 
the  Thuringerwald,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  mountains  of 
Saxony^  and  the  Reisengebirge  of  Silesia.  But  of  these  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  procure  has  been  scanty  and 
imperfect ;  topographical  works  on  continental  geology  being 
of  all  others  the  most  difiicultly  procurable  in  this  country. 

In  order '  however  to  complete  this  enumeration  of  the 
principal  trap  formations  of  Germany,  I  shall  bring  together 
such  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean  respecting  their 
characters,  position,  ai.d  relations. 

The  Rhongebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains  east  of  Fulda, 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  overlying  forma- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  Vogelsgebirge,  and  is  seen  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  Hessia. 

Of  this  district  I  have  seen  no  account  of  more  modem 

•  See  for  this  ^nd  other  particulan  a  Memoir  in  Leonhard*s  Taschenbueb 
lor  188S,  by  the  Oberbergr&th  $elb. 

+  The  Wirtemburgiacher  Jahrbucher  for  1824,  conUios  an  account  of  these 
baMlu,  and  an  extract  is  given  from  it  in  the  BuUetin  det  Scienoea  for  Novam- 
btr,  1885. 
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date  than  that  of  Voigt  in  his  work  entitled  ''  Beschreibung 
des  Hochstifts  Fuld/'  published  in  1783. 

This  writer  speaks  of  the  whole  country  as  indicating 
volcanic  action,  containing  in  most  parts  rocks  of  baaalt 
and  clinkstone  porphyry  (homschiefer). 

South-east  of  Fulda  is  a  circular  cavity  which  he  con- 
siders to  haye  been  a  crater,  and  which  is  full  of  water,  like 
the  Maars  of  the  Eyfel  district.  It  is  closed  in  by  two  hills, 
which  meet  towards  the  east,  but  on  their  western  extremity 
leave  an  aperture  in  which  the  hollow  called  the  crater  is 
found.  The  first  of  these  hills,  called  the  Euben,  is  corn* 
posed  of  what  Voigt  denominates  lava,  probably  a  scoriform 
or  amygdaloidal  basalt;  the  second,  the  Pferdekopf,  of  por* 
phyry  slate,  which  seems  to  have  been  forced  through'  the 
lava.  The  sandstone  rock  adjoining  is  hardened  and  other* 
wise  altered,  and  where  the  lava  is  in  contact  with  it,  there 
is  an  intermixture  between  the  two. 

From  this  account  of  Voigt'»  one  should  be  led  to  conjec- 
ture, that  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Rhongebirge  are 
more  recent  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
posterior  even  to  the  formation  of  the  vallies,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  statements  of  this  Geologist  have  been  con- 
firmed by  any  more  modern  observer. 

The  example  indeed  of  Faujas  St.  Fond,  who  saw  traces 
of  craters  in  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  ought  to 
render  us  cautious  in  receiving  accounts  given  by  geologists 
of  this  school,  at  a  period  when  every  volcano  of  whatever 
age  was  imagined  to  have  been  formed  after  the  model  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius. 

Dr.  Bou£,  in  his  paper  on  Germany,  notices  the  passage  ef 
this  clinkstone  rock  into  a  kind  of  pearlstone  at  Helsburg 
near  Coburg. 

On  the  north-eastern  limit  of  Bohemia  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge  occurs  a  series  of  basaltic  cones,  extending 
firom  Egra  to  Parkstein.  The  localities  are :  Parkstein, 
where  indurated  marl  is  imbedded  in  the  basalt,  as  at  Eise- 
nach ;  Neustadt  am  Culm,  Kemnat,  Culmain,  Friedenfels, 
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and  fi^e  different  spots  between  Waldsassen,  Redwitz,  and 
Witierstein. 

At  Egra,  the  hill  of  Kammerberg  *  is  a  conical  heap  of 
scoriae,  probably  of  more  recent  date  than  the  basalts  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

The  hot  springs  of  Carlsbad  (which,  in  Berzelius's  opi- 
nion, t  owe  their  temperature  to  the  rise  of  carbonic  acid 
and  steam,  strongly  heated  at  a  great  depth,  through  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  place)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  volcanic  action  goes  on  to  a  certain  extent 
even  at  the  present  time. 

From  Egra  to  Tcepliiz,  and  from  thence  to  the  Reisenge« 
birge  in  Silesia,  a  chain  of  basaltic  and  clinkstone  hills  ap- 
pears to  extend  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
primitive  range  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge. 

Near  Tceplitz  in  Bohemia  basalt  and  clinkstone  occur 
united,  as  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  latter  forming 
.  the  lofty  conical  hill  of  Bilin,  in  which  fragments  of  gneiss 
occur  surrounded  by  the  volcanic  matter.  Beds  of  tuff  al- 
ternating with  tertiary  limestone  appear  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  hot  springs  of  Tceplitz  are  well  known. 
•  I  visited  this  spot  in  1820,  but  in  too  superficial  a  manner 
to  speak  with  confidence  with  respect  to  the  age  and  charac- 
ter of  these  rocks, — I  believe  however  that  they  will  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  tertiary  volcanos. 

Dr.  Bou^  states  in  his  memoir  on  Germany,^  that  scoriae 
occur  at  Friedland  in  the  Mittelgebirge,  and  likewise  in  the 
circle  of  Pilsen,  at  Wolfsberg,  and  at  Salesel. 

A  similar  series  of  basaltic  cones  occurs  likevrise  on  the 
Saxon  side  of  the  Erzgebirge,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schwartzenburg  on  the  south-west,  to  the  hill  of  Stolpen 
beyond  Pima  on  the  north-east.  || 

*  Der  Karomerberg  bey  Eger  beschrieben,  Von  T.  V.  Goethe.    Leonhard's 
TiicheDbuch. 

.  t  Beneliuf  in  Gilbert's  Annalen  d.  Phys.  vol.  74,  p.  1 13.    The  English 
abridgements  of  the  memoir  do  not  contain  the  remarks  to  which  I  allude* 

X  Journal  de  Phys.  for  1SS8. 

I  See  Daubttisson  on  Basalt. 
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Under  various  shapes,  as  in  platforms,  cones,  and  domes^ 
basalt  forms  the  summits  of  about  twenty  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  isolated,  others  connected  below  with  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  the  basaltic  cap  alone  remaining 
separate.  It  forms  the  highest  points  in  the  country,  and 
principally  occurs  near  the  ridge  of  the  primitive  chain. 
As  I  am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  scoriform  matter  in 
any  of  them,  nor  of  their  being  incumbent  on  any  very 
recent  deposits,  I  should  have  omitted  all  mention  of  them, 
as  unconnected  with  the  immediate  subject  of  these  lectures, 
had  I  not  been  desirous  of  completing,  so  far  as  it  was  po8« 
sible,  this  enumeration  of  the  basaltic  formations  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  localities  mentioned  by  Daubuisson  are,  i.  the  moun« 
tain  called  Schiebenburg,  1000  to  1300  feet  in  height,  cele« 
brated  for  the  apparent  passage  of  wacke,  into  clay  on  the 
one  side,  and  into  basalt  on  the  other,  which  was  long  ap- 
pealed to  in  proof  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  latter  rock  ; 
S.  the  Poehlburg,  near  Annaberg,  consisting  of  columnar 
basalt  resting  on  gneiss ;  3.  the  Boerenstein,  six  miles  to  the 
south  of  Annaberg ;  4.  the  Spitzberg,  a  peak  consisting  of 
mica-slate  capped  with  basalt,  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  5.  Heidelburg,  near  Seifien ;  6.  Lichtewalde,  on 
the  frontier  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  3000  feet  high  ;  7.  the 
Sieinkopf,  consisting  of  gneiss,  capped  by  syenite-porphyry, 
(Covered  by  a  small  platform  of  basalt ;  8.  Geissengensberg, 
near  Annaberg ;  9.  Luchauerberg,  south-west  of  Dippols- 
walde;  9.  Cottauer^spitze,  a  cone  of  basalt  resting  on  sand- 
stone; 10.  Heulenberg;  11.  Winterburg,  near  Schandau, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elbe,  the  remarkable  colum- 
nar basalt  of  the  Stolpen,  which  is  incumbent  on  granite. 

Besides  these,  there  occurs  between  Dresden  and  Frey- 
burg  a  basaltic  eminence,  called  the  Landberg,  where  the 
fundamental  rock  is  gneiss  covered  with  clay-slate. 

In  all  these  cases  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  basalt  oc- 
curs as  an  overlying  mass,  and  never  alternating  with  the 
other  rocks  of  the  country,  so  that  Werner  was  fully  borne 
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out  in  his  position,  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  class  of  rock 
formations ;  he  seems  also  to  have  been  correct  in  assuming, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  characters  of  the  substance  itfelf, 
or  in  the  minerals  associated  with  it,  as  found  in  Saxony, 
which  stamps  it  as  the  product  of  fire ;  and  he  might  be 
warranted,  considering  the  vague  descriptions  of  geological 
phaenomena  given  by  travellei's  at  the  time  he  commenced 
his  career,  in  framing  a  system  without  reference  to  their 
statements ;  but  he  cannot  be  so  well  excused  for  his  obsti- 
nacy in  adhering  to  the  same  erroneous  conclusions  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  aflenvards  brought  together  in  contradiction 
to  them,  and  that  even  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  hid 
own  disciples,  such  as  Humboldt  and  Von  Buch,  who  seem 
to  have  deviated  more  and  more  widely  from  the  creed  of 
their  master,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  volcanic  phaenomena. 

-  If  we  follow  into  Lusatia  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Saxony,  we  find  that  many  of  the  eminences  are  capped 
with  basalt,  presenting  the  same  characters  and  relations  as 
it  does  in  Saxony.*  The  only  difference  to  be  observed  is, 
that  in  the  latter  country  the  basaltic  hills  are  situated  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  whereas  in  Lusatia  they 
are  nearer  its  foot.  One  of  the  most  considerable  indeed, 
the  Lanscrone,  near  Goerlitz,  a  conical  hill  near  lOOO  feet 
in  height,  stands  entirely  isolated  in  the  plain,  and  detached 
from  the  mountain  chain,  from  which  it  is  about  six  miles 
distant. 

In  the  Riesengeberge  of  Silesia,  which  may  be  considered 
a  sort  of  prolongation  of  the  Saxon  chain,  the  hill,  called 
the  Kleine  Schneegrebe,  is  basaltic  on  its  north-west  side, 
and  the  basalt  appears  to  have  been  protruded  through  the 
inidst  of  the  granite  which  forms  the  remainder  of  the  hill.f 

*  Sec  DaubuiMon  on  Basalt,  English  translation,  p.  73. 

"f  Singer  in  Leonhard*8  Taschenbuch,  1893$  and  for  the  Wemerian  view  of 
its  formation,  Daubuissoii  on  BaMilt,  p.  235,  Eng.  Trans.  Professor  Jameson  is 
tliprc  said  to  regard  it  an  an  "  upfilliug,"  that  is,  he  considers  its  position  a 
dependant  upon  the  irregularity  of  the  granitic  Kurfuce  in  that  part. 
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In  one  part  huge  fragments  of  this  rock  are  entangled  in, 
and  cemented  into  a  compact  mass  by  a  basaltic  paste,  the 
whole  forming  a  singular  species  of  conglomerate.  The 
basalt  is  amygdaloidal,  and  contains  zeoUte  and  mesotype. 
It  attains  to  the  height  of  4661  feet  above  the  sea. 

Von  Buch,  in  his  description  of  the  environs  of  Landeck 
in  the  county  of  Glatz,*  has  noticed  four  basaltic  hills 
Superimposed  on  primitire  rocks,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  is  the  mountain  of  Deberschaar. 

It  also  appears  from  the  late  work  of  (Eynhausen  on  the 
GSeology  of  Upper  Silesia,  that  a  numerous  series  of  isolated 
basaltic  cones  extends  from  the  Oder  at  Fachenburg  to 
TlY)ppau,  and  from  thence  to  Freidenthal  in  Moravia.f 
«  A  few  miles  south  of  the  latter  place,  but  north  of  CHniutz^ 
is  the  little  town  of  Hof,  near  which,  in  the  chain  of  bills 
called  Gresenke,.  is  a  volcanic  mass  which  exhibits  indications 
of  a  more  recent  origin. 

*  Min.  Description  of  the  environs  of  Landeck  by  Von  Buch,  translated  by 
l)r.  Andersof).    Edinburgh  1810. 

-f  Between  Michelau  and  Falkenburg,  basalt  crops  out  of  alluvial  soil. 

Between  Troppelwitz  and  Jagemdorf,  are  the  basaltic  cones  of  Schonweise  { 
near  Troppau  those  of  Stremplowitz  and  Oitendorf ;  both  vmongst  transition 
•late  and  grey  waclce. 

Basalt  of  Kohleaburg  amongst  primitive  slate. 

Basalt  also  occurs  between  Tiilowitz  and  Schiedlow,  south  of  Falkenburg 
knd  Aear  Ra*klo. 

Bisalt  blocks  iM4r  Lipten. 

At  Annaberg  a  basaltic  cone  1900  or  1400  feet  high. 

A  basaltic  hill  called  the  Mul  witzberg  extends  beCween  the  towns  of  Micbela|i 
and  Falkenburg!  the  basalt  is  prismatic,  contains  little  olivine,  but  much 
Meatite.    On  the  iides  are  Mocks  of  a  quartzy  sandstone,  perhaps  tertiary. 

Near  Schonweise,  not  far  from  Jagerndorf,  two  cones  of  basalt  vurrottiidM 
by  slate  clay,  passing  into  transition  conglomerate. 

South  of  Troppau,  at  Ottendorff,  Basalt  in  a  transition  country. 

Korth-west  of  ditto,  at  Stremplowitz,  are  cones  of  basalt  partly  porous. 

Between  Bennetoh  and  Raudenbnrg,  basaltic  tufa  containing  angite?  it  ft  4 
bmMiog  stone. 

At  Kohlerberg,  so«ith  of  Freudenthal,  occurs  a  basaltic  amygdaloid,  contain* 
ing  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  chalcedony,  chlorite.  It  resembles  the  basalt  of 
the  Buchberg  near  Landshut,  and  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  primitive  rango 
mi  which  b«MH  im  f6«iid« 
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The  following  account  of  it  is  extnu:ted  from  a  (jerman 
periodical  work  called  the  Hesperus,  for  January  1881« 

The  hill  called  the  Raudenburg,  which  is  situated  to  the 
south-east  of  the  village  of  that  name,  is  8850  feet  abo?e 
the  sea,  and  is  composed,  of  reddish,  greyish,  or  blackish 
scoriae,  which  look  as  fresh  as  those  of  tt^  Puy  de  la  Nugore 
or  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  basalt. 

These  products  inclose  fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  and 
of  mica  or  clay-slate,  which  are  much  altered,  and  seem 
to  pass  into  the  scoriform  mass  which  envelops  them.  To 
the  south-east  of  this  hill,  near  Heydenpiltsch,  are  two  hil- 
locks of  compact  basalt,  and  more  to  the  south  near  Bro- 
chersdorf,  is  a  basaltic  hill  called  the  Saunikal,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  Mora  river,  near  Friedland,  are  twox>thers.  To 
the  north-east  are  two  frinnel-shaped  cavities,  of  which  the 
largest  is  75  feet  in  breadth  and  18  in  depth. 

These  basalts  rise  from  the  midst  of  mica-slate,  are  com- 
pact and  sometimes  columnar,  and  contain  olivine. 

Lastly,  on  the  western  border  of  Moravia,  near  the  fix)n« 
tier  of  Hungary,  is  a  small  basaltic  deposit  near  Banow, 
described  by  Dr.  Bou£  in  his  geological  memoir  on  Grermany 
above  noticed. 

It  is  a  cone  of  grey  clinkstone,  containing  crystals  of 
hornblende,  and  the  few  pores  which  are  distributed  through 
its  substance  are  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction.  On  its 
western  side  it  encloses  portions  of  hardened  clay,  and 
sandstone,  of  various  colours,  and  on  its  eastern  side  it  has 
thrown  up  and  cracked  in  various  directions,  a  very  large 
mass  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock,  which  are  also  hardened 
.ivliere  in  contact  with  it. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  on  either  side  of  the  great 
primitive  chmn  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  Grer- 
many, the  several  parts  of  which  are  known  under  the  names 
of  the-Thuringerwald,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Erzgebirgie, 
the  Riesengebirge,  &c.  occurs  a  line  of  basaltic  cones,  which 
though  detached  one  from  the  other,  yet  are  so  placed  as  to 
Ctftain  mutual  connection.    This  notion  is  con- 
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firmed  by  obsenring,  that  similar  formations  occur  chiefly 
at  a  certain  distance  from  these  primitive  ranges,  for  Von 
Hoff  has  remarked,*  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  Upper 
Lusatia  to  Culmbach  in  the  country  of  Bayreuth,  and  ano- 
ther from  the  same  point  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  so  as 
to  pass  through  the  towns  of  Eisenach  and  Munden,  no 
basaltic  rock  is  to  be  met  with  north  of  that  line,  notwith<» 
standing  the  abundant  occurrence  of  it  to  the  south. 

The  same  author  has  further  shewn  in  another  of  his 
publications,  t  that  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  most  com* 
mon  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  basaltic  masses 
themselves,  and  round  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  line  in  which  they  occur. 

The  importance  of  these  observations  will  be  more  clearly 
perceived,  when  it  is  shewn  that  rocks  indisputably  volcanic 
are  found  to  be  placed  in  the  same  linear  direction ;  as  it 
will  add  one  to  the  series  of  proofs  by  which  the  origin  of 
Trap  Rocks  is  connected  with  that  of  modem  Liavas. 

*  See  de  la  Beche't  Geological  Memoin,  p.  100. 

-f  Getchichte  der  Yeraaderaiigea  der  Erdoberflache,  vol.  ii.  an  exoeUeat 
work,  which  has  led  me  to  re&i'  to  leYeral  writings,  in  the  German  language 
especially,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  my  notice. 


LECTURE  II. 

ON  THE  VOLCANIC  COUNTRIES  VISITED  ftT  THE 

AUTHOR  IN  1823— i4. 


Volcanic  rocks  of  Hungary — either  trachytic  or  basaUie-^ 
JMvision  of  Trachytic  rocks^  according  io  Beudani^  into 

.  Jm  species.    ■ 

Description  of  the  Isi  Species^  Trachyte  proper — Of  the 
2dy  Trachyte  Porphyry— Of  the  3d^  Pearlstone—Of 
the  Ath^  Millstone  Porphyry— Of  the  &th^  Trachytie 
Conglomerate^-^Alum  rock  of  Smngary  considered- 
Analogous  formations  in  Great  Britain — Older  Por^ 
phyries  of  Hungary'^BasaUic  rocks  ofBungary. 

Aceomni  of  the  Volcanic  rocks  of  Transylvania  commu' 
nieated  by  Dr.  Boui. 

Trachytic  Formation  near  Grastz  in  Styria. 

Volcanos  of  the  North  of  Italy — Euganean  Hills — Vicen^ 
tine — Comparison  of  the  Basaltic  rocks  as  old  as  the 
Scaglia^  and  posterior  to  that  deposit. 

Volcanos  of  central  Italy.  —  Radicofani  —  Lagoni  of 
Tuscany. — Campagna  di  Roma — Monte  Albano — Tuff 
of  the  Seven  Hills — Tiburtine  stone  and  other  freshzDoter 
deposits. 

Volcanos  of  the  South  of  Italy. — Those  ofRocca  Monfina 
—  Of  the  Ponza  Islands — Of  M.  Volturno — Lacus 
Amsanctus. 

I 

Of  Campania. — Vesuvius. — 1^^  History  of  the  mountain — 
Condition  of  its  Crater  in  the  time  of  the  Romans- 
Structure  of  Monte  Somma  explainedr^Antiquity  of  its 
eruptions— Renewal  of  its  activity  in  A.  D.  79— Erup^ 
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tians  since  that  period**^2d.  Structure  of  the  mountain^^ 
its  Lavas — its  ejected  masses-'^nd  gaseous  exhalations-^ 
3d.  Alterations  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  ofNapht 
by  Volcanic  action — Temple  ofPutzuoH — Mo$UeNuova. 

Solfaiara — Chemical  phenomena — Ltova  ofM.  Olihano^ 

Puzzolana  of  Naples — Lake  Agnano — Grotto  del  Cafte^-^ 
Lake  Avemo — Condition  of  the  Phlegrean  fields  in  the 
time  q/*  Homer. 

Islands  of  Procida — and  of  Ischia — Lava  of  1303 — Stf/t 
ceous  sinter  and  other  volcanic  products. 

Lipari  Islands. — Stromboli — its  Volcano — its  Dykes. — 
lApari — its  Pumice  and  Obsidians. —  Volcano — its  Craier. 

Rocks  in  Sicily  connected  with  Volcanic  operations. — Blue 
Clay  or  Marl  fbrmation* — Macaluba'^Lago  Naftia.**^ 
Ante-diluYial  Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Vol  di  Not^H-^Oftke 
neighbourhood  of  Etna, — ^Post-diluTial  dkto^^^Bry  doners 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Lavas  ofJaci  Reale  cor*' 
reeled. — Antiquity  of  the  Eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  com^ 
sidered. — History  of  the  Volcano^^Changes  it  has  pro^ 
duced  in  the  face  of  the  neighbouring  country^^Port  of 
Ulysses — Formation  of  the  Monti  Rossi. 


Haying  in  my  preceding  Lectnre  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  volcaiios  of  France  and  Germany,  I  propose  in  my 
present  to  lay  before  you  a  briefer  description  cff  tfaoie  whick 
I  visited  in  the  years  1823  and  18@4,  supplying  from  dsM 
to  time  the  deficiencies  of  persoiuil  examination  by  reference 
to  the  best  authorities. 

As  my  tour  itself  comprehended  a  portion  of  Hungary 
tad  Styria,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Italy^  Sicily, 
and  the  adjoining  islands,  we  may  expect  in  the  course  of 
the  details  that  I  shall  give,  if  not  to  light  upon  &cts  reki* 
tive  to  this  branch  of  Natural  History  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  at  least  to  elucidate  certain  particulars  less 
fully  developed  in  the  structure  of  the  preceding  countries, 
than  in  those  about  to  be  described. 
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Thus  in  order  to  study  the  Natural  History  of  Trachyte, 
Hungary  is  the  country  that  should  be  chiefly  consulted, 
since  from  the  extended  scale  on  which  the  rocks  belonging 
to  this  formation  are  developed,  we  are  there  enabled  to 
follow  them  through  all  their  modifications  with  a  minute- 
ness not  practicable  in  Auvergne  or  in  Germany. 

With  the  assistance  therefore  of  the  elaborate  work  of 
M.  Beudant,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  as  com- 
plete a  synopsis  as  possible  of  the  principal  varieties,  which 
the  trachytic  formation  of  that  country  is  found  to  present. 

Beudant  enumerates  five  distinct  groups  of  mountains 
consisting  wholly  of  trachyte,  the  characters  of  which  are 
in  all  nearly  the  same,  although  particular  parts  of  the  for- 
mation may  be  more  developed  in  one  than  in  the  rest. 

The  first  of  these  groups,  situated  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Hungary,  namely,  in  the  district  of  Schemnitz  and 
Kremnitz,  occupies  an  elliptical  space  of  about  SO  leagues 
in  its  greater  diameter,  and  15  in  its  smallest. 

The  Snd,  a  smaller  group,  south  of  the  preceding  one, 
forms  the  mountains  of  Dregeley  near  Gran  on  the 
Danube. 

The  Srd,  is  the  mountain  group  known  by  the  name  of 
Matra,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Hungary,  east  of  the  former. 

The  4th,  a  chain  which  commences  at  Tokai,  and  extends 
north  to  the  heights  of  Eperies,  in  length  S5  or  30  leagues, 
and  in  breadth  about  5  or  6. 

The  5th,  that  of  Vihorlet,  east  of  the  foregoing  group, 
which  is  connected  with  the  trachytic  mountains  of  Mar- 
morosch  on  the  borders  of  Transylvania. 

Not  only  do  these  several  groups  appear  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  it  is  Beudant's  opinion,  that  almost 
each  particular  mountain  has  been  separately  formed,  for 
their  escarpments  rarely  correspond,  as  is  the  case  with 
plateaus  comprised  of  basalt,  so  that  it' is  impossible  to  view 
them  as  the  detached  portions  of  one  general  bed  cut  away 
by  the  operation  of  subsequent  causes. 
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Now  in  the  formation  distinguisbed  by  Beudant  under 
the  generic  term  of  trachyte,  that  geologist  has  noticed  fire 
kinds  of  rock,  which,  although  possessing  a  common  origin, 
present  many  important  differences. 

These  five  varieties  he  has  designated  under  the  names 
of  Trachyte  properly  so  called,  Trachytic  Porphyry,  Pearl- 
stone,  Millstone  PorpAyry,  and  Trachytic  Conglomerate. 

Trachyte,  properly  so  called,  is  characterized  by  its  por« 
phyritic  structure,  by  the  scorified  and  cellular  aspect 
which  it  has  such  a  tendency  to  assume,  by  its  harsh  feel, 
and  by  the  presence  of  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  generally 
cracked,  and  sometimes  passing  into  pumic«.  Besides 
these,  which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  its  composi- 
tion, crystals  of  mica  and  hornblende  are  often  present,  and 
all  these  minerals  are  either  confusedly  united  without  any 
apparent  cement^  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  paste  of  a  fels- 
pathic  nature,  sometimes  compact,  and  sometimes  cellular. 
This  paste  is  generally  light  coloured,  though  different 
shades  of  red  and  brown  are  sometimes  communicated  to  it 
by  the  presence  of  iron,  and  there  is  one  variety  in  which 
the  paste  is  perfectly  black  and  semivitreous,  intermediate 
in  its  characters  between  pitchstone  and  basalt,  but  distin- 
guished from  either  rock  by  melting  into  a  white  enamel. 
Augite  is  sometimes  present,  and  grains  of  titaniferous  iron 
are  often  discoverable,  but  olivine  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs, 
and  therefore  appears  to  be  the  only  mineral  which  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  basalt. 

The  2nd  species,  called  by  Beudant  Trachytic  Porpliyry, 
is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  general  absence 
of  scorified  substances.  Neither  hornblende,  augite,  nor 
titaniferous  iron  enter  into  its  composition,  but  quartz  and 
chalcedony,  which  are  wanting  in  the  former,  are  commonly 
present  in  this  species.  In  its.  general  aspect  it  bears  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  older  formations  than  trachyte 
properly  so  called. 

This  description  however  applies  only  to  the  characters 
of  the  laiger  portion  of  the  mass,  for  Mons.  Beudant  is  com- 
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pelled,  in  order  to  include  all  ihe  varieties,  to  establish  two 
■nbspecies,  the  one  mih^  the  other  wiihoui  quartz,  and  in 
both  of  these  he  notices  a  variety  possessing  a  vesicular 
structure.  The  subspecies  indeed,  which  is  without  quartz, 
even  passes  into  pumice.  Many  varieties  of  Trachytic  Por- 
phyry contain  a  number  of  very  small  globules,  which  seem 
to  consist  of  melted  felspar,  having  often  in  their  centre, 
a  little  crystal  either  of  quartz  or  of  mica*  The  assem- 
blage of  these  globules,  leaving  minute  cells  between  them, 
aometimes  gives  to  the  rock  a  scoriform  aspect*  The  chalce- 
<lony  often  occura  in  small  geodes,  and  sometimes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  paste  in  which  the  crystals  are  imbedded. 

Tvadiytic  poq^hyiy  also  appears  to  pass  by  imperceptible 
gndations  into  the  next  species,  pearlstone,  v^ch  is  charac- 
lenied  by  the  vitreous  aspect  generally  belonging  to  its 
component  pans.  It  is  evident,  that  this  definition  includes 
pitchstone  and  obsidian,  but  these  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Hungary^  the  great  mass  of  this  formation  being  composed 
of  the  mineral  called  pearistone,  some  varieties  of  which 
pass  into  pumice. 

In  its  simplest  form,  this  rock  presents  an  assemblage  of 
globuks,  varying  from  the  ^Aie  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  grain  of 
iand«  which  have  usually  a  pearly  lustre,  and  scaly  aspect, 
and  are  set^  as  it  were,  one  upon  the  other,  without  any  sub- 
stance inlarvening. 

From  this,  the  most  characteristic  variety,  the  rock  passes 
through  a  number  of  gradations,  in  which  its  peculiarities 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  In  some  varieties  the 
globules  are  destitute  of  lustre,  and  exhibit  i&t  the  same  time 
sundry  alterations  in  their  size,  structure,  and  mode  of  ag- 
gregation, till  at  length  they  entirely  disappear,  and  the 
whole  mass  puts  on  a  stony  appearance,  which  retains  none 
of  ihe  characters  of  peoilstone^  On  the  other  hand  the  glo- 
bulcSy  becoming  less  distinct,  either  resolve  themselves  into 
ft  paste  rt*MMubling  enamel,  very  fragile,  in  which  separate 
IKtrtiotis  a|ipn)uchtng  tu  a  spherical  foiin  are  indistinctly 
tUMffl  OK  iulo  n  luoro  vitVeuus  ami  more  homogweous  moss, 
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which  is  generally  black,  mud  presents  all  the  characters  of 
pitchstone  or  obsidian.  Among  these  latter  Tarietiea  is  one 
which  resembles  the  mardumite  of  Kamscbatka. 

Sometimes  globules  consisting  of  felspar  occur  in  tha 
rock,  which  are  either  compact  or  striated  from  the  cenlre 
to  the  circumference,  and  these  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
that  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of  them.  Various  altev^ 
nations  occur  between  the  glassy  and  stony  varieties  of  the 
pearlstone,  sometimes  so  frequent  as  to  give  a  veined  or 
ribboned  appearance  to  the  rock,  at  others  curiously  con* 
torted  as  Uiough  they  had  been  disturbed  in  the  act  of 
cooling. 

Lastly,  all  these  varieties  occasionally  present  a  crilular, 
porous,  spongy,  and  fibrous  aspect,  and  pass  into  pumice. 
With  respect  to  their  chemical  characters,  it  may  be  snfiU 
eient  to  remark  that  the  vitreous  varieties  of  pearlstone 
usually  effervesce  under  the  blow-pipe,  but  the  stony  do 
not.  These  rocks  often  contain  geodes  of  chalcedony  and 
opal,  the  former  existing  in  the  more  vitreous,  the  latter  in 
the  more  stony  or  felspathic  portions.  The  opal  is  com* 
monly  opaque,  but  is  occasionally  met  with  more  or  lese 
translucid. 

The  fourth  species  is  distinguished  for  its  hardness  and 
eellularity,  qualities  which  have  caused  it  to  be  employed 
all  over  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  millstones,  from  wh^ice 
the  name  of  Millstone  Trachyte  has  been  applied  to  it  by 
Beudant. 

Unlike  the  other  rocks  Comprised  under  the  same  generic 
lerm,  it  abounds  in  quartz,  or  in  silez  under  some  one  of  its 
modifications,  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  earth  is  more 
er  less  abundant,  the  substance  puts  on  the  characters  either 
of  homstone  or  of  clay  porphyry.  The  paste  is  always  dott 
and  coarse  looking,  its  colours  vary  from  brick-red  to 
greenish-yellow,  its  fracture  is  generally  earthy,  its  hardness 
very  variable,  but  usually  considerable.  It  contains  crystals 
c»f  quartz,  of  felspar,  lamellar,  and  sometimes  glassy,  and  of 
black  mica,  imbedded.    Jai^r  and  homstone  also  occur  in 
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nests,  or  in  small  contemporaneons  veins,  very  abundantly 
disseminated,  and  siliceons  infiltrations,  posterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  rock,  seem  likewise  to  occur  among  the  cells 
which  are  every  where  distributed. 

In  examining  these  rocks  with  a  glass,  we  discover  a  mul- 
titude of  little  globules  analogous  to  those  in  the  pearlstone, 
which  seem  to  be  of  a  felspathic  nature,  and  when  broken, 
are  found  to  contain  in  their  centre  a  little  crystal  of  quartz, 
or  a  speck  of  some  siliceous  substance. 

These  globules  in  some  cases  compose  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  paste,  in  others  they  are  held  together  by  a 
sort  of  hardened  clay,  which  here  and  there  resembles  porce- 
lain-jasper. Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  characters  of  this,  than 
in  those  of  the  other  species  of  ti'achyte,  and  the  most 
obvious  differences  between  the  several  parts  of  this  forma- 
tion relate  to  the  size  and  direction  of  the  cells,  which  are 
sometimes  so  small  and  narrow,  as  to  give  to  the  rock  a 
fibrous  character,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in  which 
case  they  are  in  general  coated  internally  with  crystals  of 
quartz. 

The  5th  and  last  species  comprehended  by  Beudant  under 
the  generic  term  of  Trachyte,  consists  of  those  heaps  of 
pumice,  and  other  loose  materials,  that  occur  agglutinated  to- 
gether on  the  slopes  and  at  the  base  of  the  rocks  belonging 
to  the  four  preceding  classes.  Although  the  prevailing  con- 
stituent is  pumice,  every  variety  of  rock  found  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  is  met  with  amongst  the  fragments.  The  latter 
vary  extremely  in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  their  aggre- 
gation ;  the  cement  which  unites  them  is  often  of  a  por- 
phyritic  character,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  frag- 
ments themselves.  Like  them  it  oflen  contains  crystals  of 
felspar,  mica  and  hornblende,  and  sometimes  grains  of  titani- 
ferous  iron  are  difiiised  through  it,  or  it  is  coloured  red  by 
the  peroxide  of  that  metal. 

The  firagments  of  pumice  are  united  together  either  imme- 
iy,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  paste  of  a  vitreous  cha« 
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iracter  resembling  obsidian,  into  which  the  pumice  passes 
insensibly.  Here  and  there  the  rock  itself  has  become  de»* 
composed,  and  its  destruction  has  given  rise  to  beds  either 
of  a  cellular  nature  arising  from  minute  portions  of  punuce, 
which  still  preserve  their  fibrous  texture,  or  (where  all  traces 
of  this  have  been  obliterated)  to  masses  of  an  earthy  chap 
racter  similar  to  the  trass  of  the  Rhine  volcanos  or  the 
**  tripolV  of  those  in  Auvergne.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
as  fixing  the  date  of  these  conglomerates,  that  the  latter 
variety  contains,  between  Paloita  and  Prebeli  near  Schem* 
nitz,  marine  shells  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  the 
Calcaire  Grossier  near  Paris,  and  that  it  is  covered  here  and 
-elsewhere  by  beds,  which  Beudant  refers  to  the  plastic  clay 
formation. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
this  conglomerate  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  proceeded  a 
step  farther,  the  earthy  beds  just  noticed  as  resulting  from 
the  reunion  of  the  finely  divided  portions  of  the  pumice, 
being  rendered  compact  by  the  subsequent  infiltration  of 
siliceous  matter ;  in  this  state  stems  of  vegetables  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  often  hollow,  are  found  in  it  in  a  silicified  state^ 
and  crystals  of  felspar,  mica,  quartz,  and  garnet  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  substance  of  the  mass.  These  latter 
varieties  often  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  mill- 
stone. ^ 

The  last  stage  of  alteration  is  seen  in  the  production  of  a 
salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potass,  with 
excess  of  base,  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  earthy 
beds  before  mentioned.  According  to  Beudant,  this  sub- 
stance differs  from  alum  in  its  ci7stalIization,  and  is  there* 
fore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aluminite  or  alumstone. 

It  appears  likewise  from  his  account,  that  this  salt  exists 
'ready  formed  in  the  rock  from  whence  the  alum  is  ex- 
tracted, and  from  thence  he  infers,  though  as  I  conceivie 
somewhat  precipitately,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  enters 
into  its  composition,  has  not  been  derived,  as  is  commonly 
-imagined,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of.iroa 
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that  was  originally  present.  He  therefore  imagines,  that  at 
some  former  period  the  rock  itself  formed  a  sort  of  sub- 
marine solfiitara,  and  tliat  owing  to  a  continuance  of  the 
Tolcanic  action  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  this  de- 
posit, the  mass  became  penetrated  with  sulphurous  acid, 
which,  combining  with  the  alumina,  was  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  the  particular  mineral  called  alumstone. 

Thus  die  process  in  this  case  will  be  analogous  to  that 
which  is  taking  place  at  the  Solfatara  near  Naples,  and  in 
the  craters  of  other  half-extinguished  volcanos,  and  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  formation  of  alum  at  Tolfit 
in  the  Roman  States,  and  in  other,  well  known  localities. 

I  have  several  objections  to  make  to  this  mode  of  ezpla^ 
nation.  In  the  first  place  it  is  by  no  means  universally  true, 
that  the  subsulphate  of  alumina  exists  ready  formed  in  the 
alum-rock  of  Hungary,  for  in  some  cases  it  is  only  obtained 
after  the  mass  has  become  thoroughly  decomposed.  Though 
I  did  not  visit  the  breccia  near  Matra  or  Tokay,  to  which 
Beudant  principally  refers  in  his  description,  I  examined 
with  some  attention  the  works  near  Yissegrad,  between 
Buda  and  Schemnitz,  carried  on  by  a  physician  named 
Marton,  who  had  the  kindness  to  explain  to  me  the  details 
of  his  process. 

In  this  instance  the  stone  which  furnishes  the  alum  is  not 
a  tuff  or  conglomerate,  but  a  trachytic  rock  containing  much 
pyrites.  The  object  therefore  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomposition  of  the  latter,  and  thereby  to  fur- 
nish the  acid  which  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  alum. 
This  is  efiected  by  exposing  the  stone  to  air  and  moisture 
for  a  given  time,  firat  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  in  a 
sort  of  bam,  the  roof  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain,  and  to  admit  air  and 
light.  The  latter  agent  Dr.  Marton  considers  essential  to 
the  success  of  his  process. 

The  earth  is  suffered  to  remain  a  sufficient  time,  to  effect 

ipoaition  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  union  of  the 

imilu  with  the  alumina  present,  and  the  com- 
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filete  peroxydation  of  the  iron,  which  is  thus  rendered  \tt- 
■oluble,  and  no  longer  a£bcU  the  purity  of  the  product. 
Five  years  ganerally  elapse  before  the  whole  is  in  a  state  of 
readiness  for  lixiviation ;  it  is  then  reduced  to  a  red  ochrey 
powd^,  haying  on  its  surface  an  efflorescence  of  silky 'cry»* 
talsy.  which  probably  consist  of  alum.  However  this  may 
be,  it  b  at  least  certain,  that  the  alkali  originally  present  in 
the  stone,  is  far  from  sufficient  to  convert  the  whde  int* 
crystallizable  alum.  Having  therefore  separated  the  saline 
matter  by  lixiviation,  Dr.  Marton  finds  it  necessary  to  add 
about  5  per  cent  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  afier  which  th6 
solution  being  boiled  to  a  state  of  sufficient  concentration, 
is  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

This  statement  may  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Beu* 
dant's  position,  as  to  the  alum  existing  ready  formed  in 
the  rock,  does  not  hold  good  universally ;  but  even  where 
this  is  the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  salt  may  not 
have  originally  proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphuret  of  iron.  Let  us  recollect,  that  the  alum^rock  of 
Matrais  abed,  resulting  in  part  at  least  from  the  detritus 
of  the  very  trachyte  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  fully 
charged  with  iron  pyrites,  and  so  capable  of  yielding  alum 
in  consequence,  and  that  the  very  cause,  which  has  brought 
its  materials  into  their  present  position,  would  be  the  one 
most  efficient  in  occasioning  the  decomposition  of  a  metallic 
sulphuret.  Even  if  it  were  impossible  to  account  for  the  for* 
mation  of  the  alumstone  iil  this  manner,  I  should  still  hesi- 
tate as  to- adopting  Mons.  Beudant's  explanation,  because 
the  rock  is  not  stated  to  possess  any  of  the  characters  bcs 
lengingf  to  the  substances  found  near  a  modem  Sol&tara 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  impregnated  either  with  sul- 
plnir,  or  with  the  other  minerals  produced,  wherever  suK 
pburous  acid  has  pervaded  a  mineral  mass  for  the  period, 
which  must  be  necessarily  supposed. 

The  Trachytic  formation  is  Jn  general  devoid  of  those 
metallic  veins  which  so  commonly  penetrate  the  older  por- 
phyry at  Hungary,  but  At  Konigsburg  near  Schemnita,  the 
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conglomerate  belonging  to  this  formation  is  richly  impreg« 
nated  with  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  which  pervades 
the  mass,  and  is  separated  by  simple  washing.  The  gold 
mines  of  Telkebanya,  near  Tokai,  appear  to  be  situated  in 
.the  same  description  of  rock,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  depots  of  these 
metals  serves  to  distinguish  the  newer  from  the  older  por- 
phyry, although  it  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  latter  that  true  veins  are  to  be  met  with. 

Amongst  the  siliceous  minerals  so  common  in  the  trachyte 
of  Hungary,  the  different  varieties  of  opal  have  principally 
attracted  attention.  They  are  met  with  for  the  most  part  in 
the  trachytic  conglomerate,  but  they  occur  also  in  the 
pearlstone. 

Hyalite  I  have  myself  seen,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
coating  the  fissures  of  the  trachyte,  derived  perhaps  from  a 
sublimation  of  the  silica  by  the  volcanic  action,  or  from 
a  chemical  solution  of  that  earth  by  the  steam  proceeding 
from  the  same  source. 

According  to  Beudant,  the  five  species  of  rock  included 
under  the  generic  name  of  Trachyte,  always  preserve  with 
relation  to  each  other  the  same  determinate  order ;  that  pro- 
perly called  trachyte  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the 
group ;  the  trachytic  conglomerate  surrounding  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains;  whilst  the  trachytic  porphjrry,  the  pearl- 
.stones,  and  the  millstone  porphyry  lie  intermediate.  There 
.is  however  no  appearance  of  stratification,  or  of  any  pause 
having  taken  place  in  the  volcanic  operations,  so  that  we 
.cannot  suppose  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  formation  to 
have  been  produced  at  a  different  epoch  from  the  most 
jnodem,  and  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding 
.the  observations  that  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
rocks  which  cover  the  trachytic  conglomerate,  as  determining 
equally  the  d^te  of  the  whole. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate 
.in  general,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Beudant,  that  as  the  frag^ 
ments  contained  in  it  sometimes  appear  to  be  rolled,  a  part 
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of  its  materials  is  derived  from  the  debris  of  the  surroupdifig 
country ;  but  as  the  latter  supposition  does  not  apply  el({i^ 
to  the  case  of  the  pumice  which  constitutes  the  larger  piro^*. 
portion  of  this  deposit,  or  to  the  angular  fragments  of  othei' 
substances  which  also  occur  in  the  midst  of  it,  it  isprobable  -  '' 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  constituents  have  been  ejected '.,- 
immediately  by  the  volcanic  action^ 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  genus  Trachyte,  as 
given  by  Beudant. 

Ist  Species,  Trachyte,  properly  so  called. 

l8t  variety  granitoid^  no  apparent  cement,  namerous  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar  confusedly  united ;  crystals  of  black  mica ;  horn- 
blende rare. 

Snd,  with  mica  and  hornblende — ^tbese  crystals  abundant,  and  gene* 
rally  black ;  paste  of  compact  felspar,  pretty  pure,  and  fusible 
into  a  white  enamel ;  crystab  of  glassy  felspar. 

Sd,  porphyrUie — paste  of  compact  felspar,  fusible  into  a  while 
enamel  $  crystals  of  felspar,  glassy,  lamellar,  and  compact;  au« 
gite  more  or  less  abundant ;  no  mica  or  hornblende. 

4th,  blacky — ^the  paste  black,  dull,  fusible  into  a  white  enamel,  with 
black  spots,  more  or  less  numerous,  disseminated  \  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar,  sometimes  of  augite. 

5th,  ferruginou9,  paste  ferruginous,  dull,  of  a  red  or  brownish 
colour,  blackening  when  heated  \  fusible  into  a  black  or  scori^^ 
form  enamel ;  crystals  of  glassy  felspar ;  numerous  crystals  of 
black  mica. 

6th,  earihp  or  domHe^  paste  earthy,  porous,  light-coloured ;  cry&> 
tals  of  glassy  felspar  rare  \  crystals  of  black  mica  abundant. 

7  th,  iemi-vitreotu  ( Pieudo-basalle  of  Humboldt ),  paste  seqii-vitrcioiia» 
black  or  brown ;  fracture  large-conchoidal,  losing  its  colour  in 
the  fire,  and  melting  into  a  white  enamel. 

« 

.6th,  cellular,  paste  of  various  descriptions  $  pontpiias  nuinerous  cells 
more  or  less  imperfect,  either  round  or  elongated. 
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M •Species,  Tracuttic  Porpht&t. 

.%J;1U  Subspecies,  wUk  erjfstmla  ^  qmrnrtzi  base  of  compact  febpar* 
with  or  without  lustre,  more  or  less  ahundaot,  conttiniag  most 

,  ] .  commonly  a  great  Dumber  of  small  semt-vitreous  globules  i  crys- 
tals of  quartz  more  or  less  numerous  i  crystals  of  glassy  fisbpar, 
generally  well-defined ;  black  mica,  in  small  hexagonal  pl^es, 
more  or  less  numerous. 

1st  variety,  gUtietdng^  base  composed  of  compact  felspar  with  an 
enamelled  surface,  easily  fusible. 

fnd,  tewd-viireout  (vitro-lithoide),  almost  entirely  composed  of 
semi-vitreous  globules,  amongst  which  are  disieminated  crys- 
tals of  glassy  felspar,  and  some  of  quarts. 

Sdy  9e0r^rm ;  paste  semi-vitreoos  and  dull,  porous,  or  with  irre- 
gular and  imperfect  cells. 

4th,  caveni#M ;  paste  scarcely  discernible  \  small  and  very  nume- 
rous cells  t  irregidar  cavities  of  various  sizes ;  mass  inf^ble. 

9d  Subspecies,  witk^ui  qurnrUi  base  of  compact  felspar  with  or 
without  lustre,  more  or  less  fusible  before  the  blowpipe;  small 
crystab  more  or  less  numerous*  often  with  imperfect  termina- 
tions, of  glassy  or  earthy  febpar ;  black  mica  in  small  hexago- 
nal plates ;  no  crystab  of  quartz  or  semi-vitreous  globules. 


1st  variety  gifsiwrityt  base  of  compact  fisbpar,  easily  fosable  into 
a  white  enamel ;  small  crystab  of  fisbpar,  commonly  of  the 
glassy  kind. 

Sd  Mil  base  of  compact  Idspar,  dull,  difficultly  fusible  before  the 
blowpipei  small  crystab  of  fel^ar,  commonly  earthy,  some- 
times very  rare. 

ad»  wilnfsr  t  pmmieepm ;  base  almost  infasible,  full  of  celbi  crys- 
tab of  febpar  rare  and  indistinct. 

tl  Species,  Pemrliiome. 

Ill  variety,  leMcceMit,  made  up  of  an  aaonblage  of  vitPtoos  glo- 
boles  more  or  less  dbtittct,  generally  scaly  (testae^  and  with  a 
fcarly  Imtret  mica  and  febpar  very  nre. 


r 
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Snd,  ipiuroiUiti  paste  of  peurbtoiw  not  testaceous,  with  aa  ena- 
melled lustre,  and  a  grej  colour  $  numerous  crystals  of  very 
brilliant  black  mica ;  glassy  felspar  in  small  crystals,  ordinarily 
with  their  terminatlonb  imperfect. 

9d,  fiiek9$ome^  vitreous  paste  approachiag  to  obsidian,  often  with 
a  hXiy  lustre  $  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  with  imperfect  tenmn»- 
tions ;  little  geodes  of  chalcedony  more  or  less  numerous. 

4th,  gl&bulmr  tUmjf,  stony  mass,  composed  of  globules  with  a  com- 
pact or  radiated  structure,  semi-vitreous  or  altogether  stony. 

5th,  tiany  in  man.  The  whole  mass  semi-vitreous,  or  altogether 
stony ;  the  structure  passing  sometimes  into  porphyritic. 

The  Milktone  Porphyry  is  so  uniform  in  its  composition,  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  distinguished  in  the  nuumer  of  tiie  preceding  se- 
cies; but 

The  5th  Species,  Trachttic  Conglomerate,  is  divided  into 
1st,  the  eonghmeratet  made  up  of  the  dehrU  of  Trachyte^  cemented 
by  an  earthy  or  more  or  less  crystalline  pasle. 

8d,  th€  eonglomerate$  eondtiing  thteflp  of  the  traehffie  and  milUiim€ 
porphyry i  rounded  or  angular. 

8d,  the  pmnieeoui  eonglomeraiet,  composed  of  fragments  of  pumice 
and  obsidian,  agglutinated  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  cement  more  or  less  earlhy. 

4th,  the  porphyritic  eonglomeratet,  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pumice. 

5th,  ike  ai9»minau$  bedi,  consisting  of  tu&ceous  or  conglomerated 
rocLs  impregnated  with  alum. 


I  have  now,  by  the  assistance  of  Beudant^s  laborious  and 
apparently  accurate  treatise,  presented  you  with  an  account 
of  the  trachytic  formation  as  it  exists  in  the  country  where 
it  is  most  fully  developed,  and  have  been  induced  in  the 
present  instance  to  enter  more  into  particulars  than  I  shall 
in  general  Mo,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  account 
of  this  class  of  rocks  existing  in  the  English  language.  This 
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deficiency  must,  I  suppose,  be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence 
of  the  formation  itself  from  all  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions, for  though  we  possess  for  the  most  part  excellent 
descriptions  of  whatever  relates  to  the  physical  structure  of 
dur  own  country,  we  are  not  so  well  supplied  with  respect 
to  that  of  the  Continent,  in  this  respect  falling  considerably 
short  of  our  neighbours  the  Germans,  who  with  a  laudable 
zeal  and  impartiality  instantly  avail  themselves  of  every 
addition  to  the  existing  mass  of  knowledge,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

Not  but  there  are  some  rocks  even  among  ourselves  which 
remind  us  of  the  trachytes  of  Hungary,  although  not  abso- 
lutely referable  to  the  same  class.  The  clay  porphyry  asso* 
ciated  with  red  sandstone  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  that  of 
Sandy  Brae  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  present  at  least  nu- 
merous analogies,  and  the  latter  rock  not  only  passes  into 
pitchstone,  sometimes  resembling  the  pearlstone  of  Hun- 
gary, but  also  contains  nests  and  veins  of  wax  opal. 

The  two  formations  are  indeed  distinguished  by  the  con- 
stant absence  of  scorified  matter  firom  the  porphyries  of 
Ireland  and  of  Arran,  and  its  occasional  presence  in  those 
of  Hungary,  but  this  difference  will  I  hope  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  cpnsidenng  the  several  ages  of  the  two  rocks, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  agency  of  heat  has  been  modi- 
fied by  this  circumstance.  The  porphyry  of  Arran  is  indeed 
interstratified  with  red  sandstone,  and  that  of  Sandy  Brae, 
though  an  overlying  mass,  is  probably  referable  to  the  same 
aera  as  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  which  seems  to 
be  about  the  date  of  the  chalk ;  whereas  the  trachyte  of 
Hungary,  though  it  is  covered  by  plastic  clay,  seems  from 
its  containing  shells  belonging  to  the  Paris  basin,  not  to  be 
older  than  the  tertiary  formation. 

Though  therefore  all  these  rocks  may  have  been  produced 
under  water,  yet  we  may  readily  suppose  the  pressure  ex* 
erted  by  the  ocean  to  have  been  greater  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  and  may  thus  explain  the  absence  of  scorified 
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matter  without  supposing  the  Arran  and  Irish  porphyries  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  cause  essentially  diflferent. 

Now  the  igneous  theory,  as  applied  to  the  trachytes  of 
Hungary,  has  appeared  to  me,  since  the  publication  of  M« 
Beudant's  work,  to  be  placed  on  so  solid  a  basis,  that  I 
should  have  considered  it  unnecessary  to  undertake  a  jour«« 
ney  into  that  remote  country,  if  I  had  had  no  further  object 
than  that  of  satisfying  myself  with  respect  to  its  nature. 

There  is  however  yet  another  question  relative  to  this 
subject  which  still  divides  the  scientific  world,  namely^ 
whether  the  resemblance  between  the  trachytic  formation 
and  any  of  the  rocks  oil  which  it  reposes,  be  so  intimate,  as 
to  oblige  us  to  adopt  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  latter,  which  we  entertain  as  to  that  of  the  former. 

The  trachyte  of  Hungary,  like  that  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Mexico,  reposes  on  a  class  of  rocks  which  f^pear  to  belong 
to  the  transition  series,  and  which  indeed  cannot  without 
violence  be  attributed  to  a  more  modem  epoch,  as  they 
sometimes  support  a  rock  which  seems  to  correspond  with 
die  old  red  standstone,  and  in  other  places  certain  linde- 
stones  at  least  as  old  as  the  earlier  members  of  the  secondary 
class. 

Among  the  rocks  thus  circumstanced,  the  most  prevailing 

is  a  greenstone  porphyry  consisting  essentially  of  compact  fel- 
spar and  hornblende,  which  alternates  with  syenite,  mica  slate, 
und  even  with  granite.  It  is  therefore  evidently  a  matter  of 
considerable   interest  to    determine  whether   a   substance  / 

so  related  exhibits  any  close  analogies  to  trachyte,  since 
whatever  conclusions  we  arrive  at  with  respect  to  its  origin, 
must  be  extended  to  that  of  all  the  other  rocks  associated 
with  it, 

liffy  attention  therefore  whilst  in  Hungary  was  particularly 
directed  to  this  circumstance,  and  I  must  admit  that  ther^ 
is  an  occasional  resemblance  between  the  older  and  newep 
porphyry  ;  but  when  viewed  upon  the  great  scale,  the  cha<» 
racters  of  the  two  formations  seem  to  me  sufficiently  distinct^ 
It  is  indeed  true  that  where  the  tracl^yte  rests  uppn  th§ 
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older  porjAyry,  the  two  rodcs  appear  to  pass  one  into  the 
other,  and  the  hitter  to  a  considerable  distance  is  found  to 
iSontain  crystab  of  glassy  felspar ;  but  even  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  igneous  origin  of  the  greenstone  porphyry,  will 
probably  consent  to  attribute  this  to  the  change  produced 
by  the  contact  of  the  melted  trachyte,  for  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  real  transition  between  rocks  of  such  dif- 
ferent ages. 

I  am  therefore  ready  to  give  the  Plntonists  all  the  advan- 
tage which  their  argument  can  derive  flrom  the  analoflries 
that  subsist  beween  the  two  formations ;  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  argument  to  b^  strcMiger  in  the  present  case  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  rocks  being  thus  associated,  than  it 
would  be  if  they  occurred  in  two  difierent  localities,  since 
there  is  in  fact  just  as  great  a  separation  between  them,  from 
the  long  interval  of  time  that  divided  the  formation  of  the 
transition  from  that  of  the  tertiary  class  of  rocks,  as  there 
would  be  if  they  existed  in  two  different  quarters  of  the 
world. 

I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  observing,  that  the 
resemblance  which  the  greenstone  porphyry  bears  to  the 
trachyte  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  latter  rock 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  from  the 
materials  of  the  former,  and  that,  although  the  older  por- 
phyry may  possibly  have  been  afiected  by  fire,  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis  does  not  seem  stronger  as 
applied  to  this  rock,  dian  it  is  with  reference  to  the  other 
primitive  formations. 

The  trachytic  formation  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
detached  cones  of  basalt,  as  at  the  Calvarienbuig,  near 
Schemnitz ;  but  the  principal  masses  of  that  rock  lie  at  a 
considerable  distance  near  the  lake  of  Balaton,  where  they 
occur  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  either  in  detached  cones 
or  elevated  tabular  masses. 

Not  having  visited  that  part  of  Hungary,  I  am  unable  to 
state  whether  they  are  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  val- 
lies,  but  the  quantity  of  highly  porous  and  scoriform  sub- 
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stances,  with  which  they  are  sud  to  be  accompanied,  seems 
to  indicate  their  recent  origin.  It  is  certain  at  least  from 
Beudant's  account,  that  they  were  not  anterior  to  the  ter- 
tiary class  of  rocks,  for  they  are  seen  in  several  places  resting 
on  the  molasse. 


Volcanic  Rocks  of  Transylvania, 

In  Transylvania,*  volcanic  rocks  of  undoubted  tertiary 
origin  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  alone. 

The  above  formation  constitutes  a  range  of  hills  covered 
with  thick  wood,  which  separates  from  Transylvania  the 
Szeckler  land,  or  the  valley  in  which  the  Hungarian  tribe 
of  that  name  reside. 

The  chain  itself  extends  from  the  high  hills  of  Kelemany, 
north  of  Remebyel,  to  the  hill  of  Budoshegy,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  north  of  Vascharhely.  The  wild  tract  included 
within  this  mountainous  range  is  so  broad,  that  it  requires 
a  day's  journey  to  cross  it  in  a  carriage ;  at  its  northern  . 
extremity,  however,  it  gets  gradually  narrower.  Its  limits 
are,  to  the  east  the  river  Marosch  from  Tophtza  upwards, 
the  Aluta  from  Varosch  to  Tuschnad  and  Kasson ;  to  the 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  account  of  Transylvania  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Boa^  the  author  of  a  Qeognoatical  Essay  on  Scotland,  and  of  several 
intenating  papers  on  the  Geology  of  Flranoe  and  Germany.  Its  Tslue  is  en- 
hanced Irom  the  circnmstance  that  no  individual,  to  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
communicated  to  the  public  any  description  of  this  remote  country,  since  the 
branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth 
hat  began  to  assume  its  present  form.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  BouA  did 
act  complete  his  undertaking,  which  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Bannat, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  as  far  as  Trieste,  but  a  severe  illness, 
occasioned  by  the  villainy  of  a  servant,  who  attempted  to  poison  him,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  make  off  with  his  money  and  property,  brought  his  re- 
leitfches  to  an  abrupt  termination.  Before  however  this  event  occurred, 
be  had  examined  a  great  part  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  Hungary, 
■■eluding  the  tracbytic  formation  of  Transylvania,  of  which  he  has  sent  'me 
thu  fubjoined  account. 
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west,  a  line  passing  through  Kasson,  Tulle,  Udyarhely, 
Parayd,  Libonfalva,  and  Pata.  It  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  trachytic  conglomerate ;  of  which 
the  best  sections  are  presented  along  the  course  of  the 
Marosch,  for  elsewhere  a  most  impracticable  forest  of  pine 
and  oaks  covers  it  nearly  throughout.  From  the  midst  of 
these  vast  tufaceous  deposits,  the  tops  of  the  hills  composed 
of  trachyte,  a  rock  which  forms  all  the  loftiest  eminences, 
here  and  there  emeige.  Of  these  the  most  elevated  is  called 
Kelemany ;  the  other  principal  ones  are  Fatatschion,  Pritzi- 
lasso,  Hargala,  Barot,  the  hills  south  of  Tuschnad,  &c.  8cc. 
The  trachyte  is  ordinarily  reddish,  greyish,  or  blackish  ;  it 
mostly  contains  mica.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  near 
Tschik  Sereda,  the  trachyte  incloses  lai^  masses,  some- 
Umes  forming  even  small  hillocks,  of  that  variety  of  which 
millstones  are  made,  having  quartz  crystals  disseminated 
through  it,  and  in  general  indurated  by  siliceous  matter  in 
so  fine  a  state  of  division  that  the  parts  are  nearly  invisible. 
The  latter  substance  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  kind  of  sub- 
limation, which  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the  formation 
of  the  trachyte. 

Basalts  were  no  where  observed,  although  black  trachyte 
abounds.  Distinct  craters  are  only  seen  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  chain.  One  of  the  finest  observed  by  Dr. 
Bou^  was  to  the  south  of  Tuschnad ;  it  was  of  great  size, 
and  well  characterized,  surrounded  by  pretty  steep  and  lofty 
hills  composed  of  trachyte.  The  bottom  of  the  hollow  was 
full  of  water.  The  ground  near  has  a  very  strong  sulphu- 
reous odour.  A  mile  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  from  this  point 
there  are  on  the  table  land  two  large  and  distinct  "  maars,** 
like  those  of  the  Eyfel,  that  is  to  say,  old  craters,  which 
ilmi^l  1  **''^'^*  *'"''  '"^^  "^"^  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
wl'nTnki!     -^^  *  ^'^^  ^^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^^®™  ^'^^  *^ 

kiuiwThUl^^^f  u'^'^^  '"  ^^^  *^^^  direction  is  the  wdU 

chyilc  mountu-        "^''"^    ^""^  *"'"  ^^  ^^  ^'"^"Jj  ^  ^- 

"S  near  Uie  summit  of  which  is  a  distinct 
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rent,  fipoin  which  exhale  rerj  hot  sulphureous  vapours. 
The  heat  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  bum  the  shoes.  A 
deposition  of  sulphur  has  taken  place  there,  and  the  rock  is 
converted  into  alum-stone  by  the  action  of  the  viqpors  upon 
the  constituents  of  the  trachyte.  In  this  manner  hollows 
are  formed  in  the  rock.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  are  some 
very  fine  ferruginous  sulphur  springs,  much  resorted  to  for 
various  diseases  by  the  inhabitants,  who  encamp  near  them 
in  the  open  air  during  summer.  Chalybeate  sulphur  spring's 
generally  abound  at  the  base  of  this  volcanic  range,  and 
chalybeates  with  carbonic  acid  still  more.  Some  of  these 
iappeared  as  good  ab  those  of  Pyrmont,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous, that  of  Borsah,  a  bathing  place  much  resorted  to  by 
the  Transylvanian  nobles,  contains  more  carbonic  acid  than 
Pyrmont  water  itself. 

The  craters  last  described  have  thrown  out  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  pumice,  which  now  forms  a  deposit  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  along  the  Aluta  and  the  Marosch  from  Tuschnad 
to  Toplitza.  Impressions  of  plants  and  some  siliceous  wood 
are  likewise  to  be  found  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  Hungary. 
These  fragments  of  pumice  have  been  deposited  under  water. 
Some,  says  Dr.  Bou^,  might  be  disposed  to  set  down  a  more 
considerable  portion  of  Transylvania  as  trachy  tic,  than  I  have 
done,  but  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  many  rocks  which  may 
appear  to  be  trachyte  are  nothing  but  some  of  the  newer 
transition  or  coal-sandstone  porphyries,  which  are  here  and 
there  more  scorified  than  elsewhere,  or  of  which  the  scorified 
portions  have  stood  the  action  of  the  weather  better  than  the 
rest.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  most  recent  porphyries 
of  the  two  great  deposits  of  that  formation,  the  one  of  Mar- 
morosch,  the  other  in  the  Gespannschaft  (comitat)  of  Hun- 
yad,  and  the  Stuhl  of  Muhlenbach.  On  these  I  shall  dwell 
at  full  length  in  my  general  account  of  Transylvania, 

To  this  account  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Transylvania,  I 
have  only  to  add  that  a  basaltic  cone  is  mentioned  by  Beudant 
as  occurring  in  Sclilavonia  near  Peterwaradin,  and  that  I 
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have  myself  seen  specimens  firom  that  province,  and  pro* 
bably  from  the  same  locality,  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Schuster  at  Buda,  which  from  their  scoriform  aspect  I 
should  judge  to  be  of  modern  formation. 

Dr.  Bouft  also  informs  me,  that  between  Ober-Pullendorf 
and  Stoop,  near  Oiins  in  Hungary,  south  of  the  lake  of  Neu« 
siedel,  is  a  flat  conical  hill  about  100  feet  in  height,  half  a 
league  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  in 
its  smallest,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  upper  tertiary 
deposits,  or  amongst  the  marly  beds  lying  above  the  blue 
shelly  marl  common  to  Austria  and  the  Apennines.  The 
rock  itself  is  composed  of  a  blackish  or  greyish  felspathic 
basalt,  which  is  sometimes  compact,  and  contains  oval 
nodules,  partly  of  mamillary  or  botryoidal  iron  ore,  and 
partly  of  arragonite ;  sometimes  very  porous,  and  with  the 
cavities  either  entirely  empty,  are  coated  with  globules  of 
q>hoero-siderite. 

The  direction  of  the  cells  is  from  east-nortb-east  to  west- 
south-west,  and  the  same  is  the  direction  of  the  range  itself. 
It  is  decidedly  a  tertiary  basaltic  cone,  having  its  base  only 
covered  by  recent  marls. 

On  the  Volcanic  Rocks  ofStyria. 

On  my  way  from  Vienna  to  Italy  I  deviated  a  little  from 
the  direct  road,  in  order  to  look  at  some  rocks  of  a  volcanic 
nature  that  occur  near  Friedau  in  Styria,  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  Grabz,  of  which  the  only  account  which  has 
been  published,  is  one  by  Von  Buch,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.* 

The  formation  in  question  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  con* 
sisting  of  a  central  nucleus  of  trachyte,  which  consitutes  the 
lofty  conical  hill  called  the  Gleichenburg,  round  which  on 
all  sides  are  mantle-shaped  strata  of  volcanic  tufi*,  alter- 
nating with  beds  belonging  apparently  to  the  tertiary  class. 

*  Vide  Leop.  von  Buch  in  der  Abh.  der  ph  jticnl  CImm  der  Kon.  Akadoinit 
an  Berlin,  181S. 
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This  tuff  consists  in  general  of  a  congeries  of  very  minute 
fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  which  seem  to  hare  been  im- 
mediately ejected  from  the  volcano,  mixed  up  and  loosely 
agglutinated  with  small  quartzy  pebbles.  In  the  midst  of 
it  are  fitigments  of  cellulftr  and  compact  basaltic  lava,  some- 
times containing  9^8ts  of  olivine.*  Masses  of  the  same  sub- 
stance of  a  globular  form,  not  imbedded  in  any  matrix,  are 
found  also  distributed  amongst  the  tuff.  Specimens  of 
augite,  and  of  a  substance  looking  like  altered  granite  like- 
wise occur.  The  tuff  becoming  more  and  more  mixed  with 
particles  of  clay  and  sand,  passes  at  length  into  a  loamy 
earth,  at  first  dark,  and  aflerwards,  where  it  is  unmixed 
with  volcanic  matter,  of  an  ash-grey  colour.  The  consti- 
tuents are  in  a  state  of  very  fine  divison,  and  a  number  of 
minute  specks  of  silvery  mica  impart  a  sparkling  lustre  to 
the  general  mass. 

Besides  this,  which  looks  like  a  bed  of  silt  deposited  tran- 
quilly at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  we  find,  at  a  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  central  trachyte,  strata  of  lime- 
stone, full  of  shells,  belonging  to  the  recent  order  of  depo- 
sits, and  especially  abounding  in  that  minute  fiMsil^  the  mi- 
liolite,  which  imparts  to  the  stone  an  oolitic  appearance. 
At  a  village  called  Khelig,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  former 
locality,  I  observed  that  the  tuff,  which  here  contained  de- 
cided scoriae,  was  superimposed  on  a  rock  which  no  wise 
di&red  from  ordinary  basalt,  but  in  the  existence  of  minute 
internal  pores.  It  formed  a  number  of  concentric  lamellar 
concretions,  of  which  the  external  have  become  decomposed, 
whilst  the  internal  retain  their  solidity.  The  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  balls  is  coated  with  asphaltum.  The  whole 
rests  upon  a  bed  of  marl  without  any  traces  of  volcanic 
matter. 

Two  hypotheses  present  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
age  of  the  trachyte  of  the  Gleichenburg ;  for  it  may  either 
be  said,  that  having  been  first  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action, 
the  beds  of  tuff  and  of  marl  collected  by  degrees  around  its 
base ;  or  that  after  the  latter  had  been  formed  in  a  position 


lis 
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<4}proaching  to  the  horiiontal,  the  rock  of  the  Gleichenburg, 
being  forced  up  through  the  midst  of  them,  imparted  the 
incliiutioa  which  the;  are  now  seen  to  possess. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  most  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  opinion,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  I  assented  to 
M.  Bertrand  Rouz's  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rock  of  the 
Mount  Mezen ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  if  tlie  trachyte 
had  been  formed  in  the  tirst  instance,  fragments  of  it  ought 
to  appear  intermixed  with  the  other  materials  of  the  tuST, 
which  I  did  not  discover  to  be  the  case.  The  inclination 
likewise  possessed  by  the  strau  of  tuff  seems  to  me  too 
considerable  to  be  conustent  with  the  former  hypothesis, 
but  accords  very  well  with  the  latter. 

The  following  sketch  may  give  an  idea  of  the  dispositioa 
of  the  central  trachyte. 


Where  a.  &  b.  are  alternating  beds  of  tuff  and  loam  or 
sand,  C  is  the  trachyte,  and  D  a  valley  of  denudation 
separating  the  two  rocks. 


y^ 
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EUOANEJiN  WILLS. 


On  entering  Italy  by  the  side  of  Venice,  we  have  not  far 
to  go  before  we  meet  with  a  very  extensive  and  interesting 
volcanic  district. 

To  the  south  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganean  hills,  an  iso- 
lated tract  of  high  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  level  country, 
consisting  of  a  trachytic  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hun- 
gary, which,  from  its  cellular  structure  in  some  cases,  and 
its  semi-vitreous  aspect  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken 
for  a  volcanic  product.  Like  the  formation  too  of  the 
latter  country,  it  consists  of  several  kinds  of  rock,  which 
however  are  so  allied,  and  so  connected  by  mutual  passages, 
as  to  shew  that  they  have  been  all  derived  from  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  same  process. 

The  most  characteristic  variety  is  a  rock  of  an  ash-grey 
colour  and  uneven  fracture,  very  like  the  porphjrry  of  Mont 
Dor,  or  the  first  species  of  Beudant's  trachyte  formation, 
(Monselice).  It  contains  numerous  crystals  of  glassy  fel- 
spar, sometimes  decomposed,  sometimes  firesh,  and  occasio- 
nal specks  of  black  mica,  which  is  also  accumulated  in  nesttj 
the  several  parts  of  which  have  a  slaty  structure,  like  that  of 
mica  slate.  Crystals  of  augtte  are  also  found  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Associated  with  this  is  a  rock  posses- 
sing a  splintery  fracture,  waxy  lustre,  and  vitreous  appear- 
ance, which  may  be  called  an  homstone  porphyry.  Some 
jarieties  are  cellular,  and  contain  infiltration^  of  quartz  and 
chalcedony,  like  the  millstone  trachyte  of  Hungary.  Others 
af^roach  very  nearly  to  the  characters  of  pearlstone,  pre- 
senting, together  with  the  vitreous  aspect  of  that  substance, 
an  approach  to  a  similar  concentric  arrangement.  (Monte 
Slave).  In  these  cases  the  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  which 
distinguish  true  trachyte,  are  either  absent,  or  very  rarely 
occur. 

This  formation  is  associated  at  Monte  Venda  with  basalt, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  trachyte  is  as  obscure  asr  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  Siebengebirge.    It  is  also  surrounded, 

H 
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at  Castelletto,  by  strata  of  tuff,  and  of  pumiceous  conglo- 
merate) in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  I  have  described 
as  taking  place  near  the  Gleichenburg  in  Slyria,  but  dis* 
posed  more  vertically. 

In  some  parts  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  occurs,  (Monte 
Nuovo)  which  seems  to  be  principally  made  up  of  the 
homstone  above  described,  intermixed  with  a  white  pow- 
dery siliceous  substan^,  which,  filk  up  the  interetices.  The 
whole  of  this  mass  might  be  imagined,  as  well  from  its 
vitreous  appearance,  as  from  the  intimate  union  of  its 
parts,  to  have  been  consolidftted  by  fusion,  or  at  least  by 
the  action  of  heat. 

The  trachyte  of  the  Euganean  hills  rests  upon  a  calca- 
reous rock,  which  appears  to  correspond  with  the  chalk  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  called  Scaglia,  from  its  slaty  structiure, 
being  disposed  in  thin  horizontal  layers.  Its  colour  is  com- 
monly white,  now  and  then  with  a  shade  of  red,  and  its 
compactness  usually  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  our  hardest 
chalk,  though  softer  varieties  are  sometimes  met  with* 

The  points  however  chiefly  to  be  insisted  on,  as  establish-* 
ing  the  identity  of  the  two  formations,  are,  the  kidney- 
shaped  masses  of  flint  disposed  in  beds  throughout  the 
Scaglia,  as  in  the  chalk  of  England,  and  the  nature  of  the 
petrifactions  that  occur  in  it,  which,  from  the  list  given  in 
the  Abb^  Maraschini's  late  work,*  a{q)ear  to  consist  of  am- 
monites, terebratulites,  and  various  species  of  the  echinus 
&mily ;  viz.  the  echinoneus,  galerites,  ananchytes,  spatuigus^ 
cidaris,  nucleolites,  and  echinus  proper^  of  Lamarck. 

By  comparing  this  list  with  the  one  given  in  Messrs. 
Conybeare  and  Phillips'  Geology  of  England  and  Wales, 
p.  73,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  for- 
mations is  in  this  respect  considerable. 

I  know  not  whether  the  redness  and  brittleness  of  the 
flints  in  a  part  of  the  rock  which  lies  near  the  trachyte,  not 

•  SuIItf  Formtzioni  cIpUc  Rocce  M  Vicenlino.    Padovt,  18«4.    p.  1««. 
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fiur  fironi  the  village  of  Baltaglia,  is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  Mesan.  Buckland  and  Conybeaie 
have  acoottnted  for  a  similar  change  in  some  of  those  near 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  namely,  by  the  influence  of  the  melted 
matter  upon  them ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  to1« 
canic  rock  has  sometimes  produced,  upon  the  surface  of  die 
subjacent  bed,  alterations,  which  affbfd  additional  erideneo 
of  its  igneous  origin. 

Thus  at  the  village  of  Schevanoya  on  the  southern  slopa 
of  the  Euganean  hills,  the  trachyte  is  incumbent  on  an  aigili^ 
laceous  variety  (as  I  presume)  of  the  sca^ia,  which  is  nalu- 
rally  so  incoherent  as  to  be  softened  by  evely  shower  of  ranu 
As  we  trace  it  upwards  however,  we  find  it  gradually  be« 
coming  more  and  more  coa^Niet,  until  at  last,  where  it 
touches  the  incumbent  trachyte,  it  becomes  perfisctly  hard 
and  splintery  in  its  fracture. 

Other  indications  of  volcanic  action  may  perhaps  be  ga* 
thered  from  the  springs  of  hot  water  impregnated  with  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen,  which  gush  out  from  the  rock  near 
the  village  of  Battaglia,*  and  are  still  in  repute,  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 

Perhaps  the  fable  of  Phseton,t  who  was  said  to  have  fid- 
len  from  heavep^  or  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  on  the 


*  It  WM  the  Pom  Aponi  nentiofiied  by  lAicftii,  Lib.  7. 

Euganeo,  si  vera  fides  memorantibat.  Augur 
Colleiedeiit,  JipomuitrH$wHJkmffirexM 
Vemt  flUmma  dietfy  geritor  rei  maxima,  dixit; 
Impta  eoncummt  Pompeu  et  Oeiarit  arma. 
damfiao  abo  oelebniet  it. 

4  Tietzes,  in  his  Sdiol.  on  Lycoph,  says,  that  some  supposed  the  Lake 

Avenms  to  exist  among  the  Euganean  Hills»  and  the  circumstances  that  gate 

rise  to  the  frble  of  Ph«ton,  to  haye  happened  there*    Martial  too  haa  tboe 

lines: 

Anula  Baianis  Altini  littora  ▼iUis» 

Et  Phaethontei  conscia  sylva  n^  | 

Quaque  Antenorio,  Dryadum  pulcherrima,  Fisuno 

Nuptit,  ad  Euganeos  sola  puella  lacusl 

b2 
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borders  of  the  Pa,  may  refer  to  some  tradition  that  existed 
of  volcanic  phenomena,  which  may  have  continued  here  a9 
they  now  do  in  Transylvania,  long  after  the  formation  of 
ihe  trachyte. 

The  neighbouring  country  to  the  north  of  Vicenza  is  in** 
teresting  to  the  Yolcimist,  as  enabling  him  to  trace  the  dififer-' 
ences  that  exist  between  the  ignigenous  rocks  of  the  very 
fame  country,  according  to  their  rdative  degrees  of  anti- 
quity. 

It  appears  that  all  the  formations  of  that  country  from  the 
talc  slate,  which  is  the  fundamental  rock,  up  to  the  scaglia,^ 
which  is  an  equivalent  of  our  chalk,  are  accompanied  by 
trap  rocks,  both  in  beds  and  in  dykes,  having  an  uniformly 
compact  structure,  or  cells  completely  filled  with  crystalline 
matter ;  whereas  the  tertiary  beds  that  lie  above  them  all 
alternate  with  a  tuff,  consistingof  materials,  the  volcanic  na- 
ture of  which  is  more  plainly  attested  by  the  scoriform  and 
vitreous  aspect  which  so  often  belongs  to  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  combination  of  phenomena  more  in 
accordance  with  the  idea,  that  the  compactness  of  lavas  is 
regulated  cast.  par.  by  the  pressure  which  they  have  under- 
gone, and  that  the  absence  of  vacuities  in  the  case  of  all 
those  formed  during  the  deposition  of  the  older  rockd^  lUrose 
from  the  mass  of  water  superimposed ;  since  it  is  seen  that 

*  The  Abbe  Maraschini  waa  good  enough  ^  shew  me  a  bilK  near  RecoaiOt 
north  of  Schio,  where  according  to  him  the  greater  part  of  the  formations  met 
with  in  that  neighbourhood  are  seen  united.  In  his  Memoir  entitled  **  Obser* 
▼ationi  sopra  alcuni  JjoctMtk  del  Vicentino/'  which  was  published  in  ihm 
Biblioteca  Italians,  and  in  his  late  work  referred  to  above,  a  full  enumeration 
of  the  series  is  given ;  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  stating,  that  on 
this  hill  are  seen,  resting  on  the  talc  slate,  which  appears  to  be  the  funda^ 
mental  rock  of  the  country,  1st,  a  red  sandstone, 'fid,  an  augite  rock  (dolerite)^ 
Sd,  another  red  sandvtone  with  seams  of  slate  coal,  and  above,  three  altema* 
tions  of  Handstone  and  limestone,  which  the  Abbe  is  inclined  to  refer,  I  know 
not  how  correctly,  to  distinct  formations  analogous  to  those  ii\  England  and 
Germany. 
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tibe  products  of  Yolcanos  in  action  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  the  chalk,  at  a  time  when  we  haye  reason  to  believe  the 
ocean  to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than  it  had  then  stood 
at,  approximate  in  their  characters  more  nearly  to  the  igni* 
genous  formations  of  the  present  day.*  It  has  even  been 
remarked,  that  a  difference  appears  to  subsist  between  the 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  Vicentin  of  anterior  date  to  the  scaglia, 
corresponding  to  dieir  respective  ages  :  t  the  dykes  which 
penetrate  the  older  formations  producing  a  greater  hardening, 
and  in  general  a  more  marked  alteration  in  the  part  conti- 
guous to  it,  than  those  which  traverse  the  more  modem.  I 
do  not  however  believe  that  this  remark  can  be  generalized, 
for  the  effects  of  dykes  on  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  rocks 
they  traverse,  are  no  where  more  marked  than  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  where  they  are  at  least  as  modern  as  the  chalk* 

I  shall  therefore  omit  all  mention  of  the  older  formations 
of  the  same  description  found  in  this  country,  and  content 
myself  with  comparing  together  the  trap  rocks  associated 
with  the  scaglia,  and  the  volcanic  tuff  wliich  accompanies 
the  tertiaiy  beds  that  rest  upon  it.    * 

Near  Schio,  north  of  Vicenza,  the  scaglia  occupies  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  Cengiette,  and  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  hills  of  either  side.  At  the  hill  of 
Belmonte,  a  rivulet  exposes  five  stratiform  masses  of  basalt, 
often  changed  by  decomposition  into  wacke,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  consider,  with  my  friend  Dr.  Boue,  as  dykes 
parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  chalk.  Dykes  of  basalt 
are  also  frequently  seen  traversing  this  formation,  at  Chiampo, 
Valdagno,  and  Magre,  but  without  altering  the  adjacent 
rock ;  the  external  position  of  the  dyke  is  frequently  so  much 
decomposed  as  to  be  converted  into  a  sort  of  clay. 

Above  this  is  a  thick  and  extensive  formation  of  green- 
Btone  porphyry,  or  porphyritic  augite  rock,  which  the  Abbe 


*  See  Maraschini  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  190. 
i  Marascbiiii. 
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Bfaraschini  sets  dovm  as  corresponding  with  the  trachyte  of 
the  Euganean  Hills*  It  lies  in  a  sort  of  basin,  filling  up  all 
the  pre-existing  hollows  between  the  older  rocks.  Tlius  in 
some  places  it  rests  immediately  on  chalk,  and  in  othen  on 
rocks  of  an  older  date* 

This  porphyry  has  generally  a  claystone  base  with  cry- 
stals of  augite  disseminated.  It  is  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  with  reddish  or  greyish  spots,  sometimes  more  or 
less  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  passing  even  into  pitchstone 
or  obsidian  porphyry.  It  is  generally  very  tough,  but  where 
it  has  undergone  decomposition,  has  passed  into  the  state 
of  kaolin. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  it  is  its 
containing  veins  of  metallic  matter,  for  it  is  not  usual  to 
find  the  latter  accompanying  rocks  of  a  volcanic  nature,  or 
1^  a  date  so  recent  as  that  which  must  be  assigned  to  a 
formation  covering  the  scaglia.  Near  Schio,  where  its 
superposition  is  distinctly  seen,  the  porphyry  is  penetrated 
by  veins  of  blende,  galena,  arsenical  pyrites,  sulphate, 
carbonate,  molybdate,  and  (according  to  Professor  CatuUo) 
chromate  of  lead,  accompanied  with  quartz  crystals,  cal- 
careous spar,  sulphate  of  baryte,  and  manganesian  epidote.* 
The  upper  part  of  this  formation  becomes  am^daloidal, 
containing  cells  which  are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  cal- 
careous spar,  chalcedony,  and  various  species  of  zeolites. 
The  preceding  rocks  are  covered  with  numerous  alternations 
of  calcareous  with  brecciated  or  tufiu:eous  deposits. 

The  former  are  marked  as  tertiary  by  the  occurrence  of 
nummulites  and  other  shells  enumerated  by  Brongniart  in 
his  Memoir  on  the  Vicentin  ;t  the  latter  are  made  up  of 
fragments  not  only  of  basalt,  but  also  of  volcanic  sand  and 
Bcoriform  lava,  thus  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new 
order  of  volcanic  products.  The  tuff  is  often  as  full  chai^ged 

*  Marabchini,  p.  133«  et  M^q. 

t  Drongiiiarl  »ur  lo«  Terrains  cilcareo-tiappieDs  du  ViL-eDliii.  Pariv.  18t3. 
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with  shells  as  the  limestone  rock  itself,  abounding  in  nam* 
mulites,  &c.  ftc^  it  also  contains  large  masses  of  brown 
coal,  and  even  of  silicified  wood.  In  the  midst  of  the 
calcareous  beds  above  mentioned  are  some  of  a  bituminous 
slaty  marl  containing  impressions  of  fish ;  they  occur  at 
Monte  Bolca ;  at  Monte  Novale  near  Valdagno ;  and  at 
Monte  de  Salzedo. 

At  Monte  Bolca,  the  only  locality  which  I  visited,  the 
Ichthyolite  limestone,  as  it  may  be  called,  rests  upon  a  cal« 
careous  rock  with  nummulites,  and  is  covered  by  the  same ; 
whilst  a  deposit  consisting  of  volcanic  tuff  lies  both  under 
and  above.  The  alternations  indeed  between  these  two 
classes  of  deposits  are  often  extremely  numerous ;  at  a  place 
called  Ronca  alone  we  have  in  a  very  short  compass  no  lesa 
than  six,  but  the  lowest  volcanic  bed  is  not  tufaceous,  but 
consists  of  cellular  basalt.  The  occurrence  of  this  sub- 
stance, sometimes  cellular,  sometimes  amygdaloidal,  and 
sometimes  even  compact,  interstratified  with  the  other 
rocks,  renders  the  structure  of  Vicentin  less  simple  tlian  it 
would  otherwise  be  considered,  and  inclines  one  to  think 
that  streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out  during  the  formation 
of  the  tufaceous  and  calcareous  beds.  That  the  whole 
indeed  of  the  basaltic,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  the  tufa* 
ceous  rocks  are  referable  to  igneous  action,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  although  aware  that  Brocchi, 
the  first  of  Italian  Geologists^  has  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Val 
de  Fassa  expressed  himself  with  some  degree  of  hesitation 
on  the  subject** 

Admitting  even  that  there  are  whole  beds  of  tuff  which 
exhibit  no  traces  of  igneous  action,  yet  these  are  so  usso- 
ciated  with  others  containing  volcanic  products  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind,  that  I  know  not  how  we  arc  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other. 

*  TluH  Memoir  wa*  published  several  ycurs  uj^o,  mo  tiiut  it  may  not  lo 
{/rebent  \m  prcscui  opiniuus. 
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Even  the  compact  basalt  pasaeb,  at  Monte  GIosbo  near 
Bassano^  into  a  vitreous  rock,  which  approximates  to  obsi- 
dian ;  nay  we  discover  in  the  tuff  itself  at  Chiampo,  lar]ge 
detached  masses  of  cellular  lava,  the  cavities  of  which  have 
often  that  glaaed  suiface  which  so  strongly  indicates  fusion. 

At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  shells  in  the  tuff  itself, 
and  its  alternation  with  regular  beds  of  unaltered  shelly 
limestone,  prove  that  the  sandy  matter  and  loose  fragments 
of  which  this  aggregate  is  composed,  were  originally  de- 
posited under  the  surface  of  water,  at  the  period  during 
which  the  calcareous  beds  were  in  the  act  of  forming.  That 
the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  which  the  tuff  con- 
sists was  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  I  infer,  among  other 
reasons,  from  a  specimen  in  my  possession,  in  which  a 
rounded  fragment  taken  from  one  of  these  beds  is  seen 
covered  by  serpulse,  a  plain  proof  that  the  stone  remained 
for  Hoiiie  time  under  water,  uncovered  by  any  of  the  matter 
wliich  afterwards  formed  above  it. 

Tlic  occurrence  therefore  of  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alter- 
nutiii^  with  strata  of  shelly  limestone  seems  in  this  instance 
ciipablo  of  explanation,  by  supposing  showers  of  ashes  and 
hipilli  lo  have  proceeded  from  some  adjacent  volcano,  which, 
«H  iliijy  Bunk  lo  the  bottom  of  the  water  then  covering  the 
l"o«  of  the  ctmntry,  would  become  intermixed  with  the  frag- 
""  iitK  washod  down  from  the  adjoining  rocks,  and  be  con- 
««>liclatod  like  mud  in  a  stagnant  pool,  acquiring  additional 
coiiHiHtiMicy   in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  matter  super- 

v„,v'"**  '''•*  volcanic  action  indeed  was  going  on  in  this 
,1,,;;  7''**'  *'  ^'T'^'^  *'y  ^^^  '""^  of  cellular  lava,  or  of  basal^ 
•»».*  J  \nZ  ?  ""**"'  '**'  '•^^  formation,  and  the  effects  of 
*"*^»"«'*h»olS  "!*^'"  ^''**  ^""'  itself  may  be  traced  in  the 
"'«»»•  III  u  imis^*  *!'  *^'*  '*******»  '^^^  different  from  what  would 
Miilmr.,!  v,,»,*.^^        *""***^«*  dopoMted  tranquilly  under  the 
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The  structure  of  a  hill  called  Montecchio  Maggiore  near 
Vicenza  illustrates  this,  as  well  as  some  other  points  in 
which  I  have  been  insisting.  The  rock  is  here  composed  of 
tuff  haying  fragments  of  amygdaloid  disseminated  through 
a  paste  composed  of  vracke.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  paste 
contains  no  crystalline  matter,  though  the  imbedded  por- 
tions have  their  cells  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  sulphate  of 
strontian,  mesotype,  and  other  minerals.*  On  the  other 
hand  it  often  encloses  shells,  which  have  never  yet  been 
detected  in  the  fragments.  We  may  therefore  fairly  con« 
elude  that  these  two  sorts  of  rock  were  originally  distinct ; 
the  amygdaloid  having  been  produced  by  some  volcano 
antecedent  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  wacke.  The  amyg* 
daloid  after  being  thus  formed  into  a  coherent  stratum  by  the. 
volcano  at  one  period,  may  have  been  broken  into  fragments 
and  ejected  by  it  at  another,  like  the  loose  materials  found 
so  frequently  round  the  craters  of  all  active  volcanos;  and  if 
a  shower  of  ashes  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  had  be- 
come intermixed  with  the  fragments,  whilst  they  lay  under 
the  surface  of  water,  the  whole  might  have  been  consoli* 
dated  into  a  conglomerate,  possessing  the  appearances  of 
the  rock  at  Montecchio. 

*  Among  the  Monte  Berici  near  Montecchio  Maggiore,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Basttano,  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  a  cellular  volcanic 
rock  those  curious  geodes  containing  water,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
mhfdrouM  agatet.  They  appear  to  have  been  known  and  prised  by  tha 
ancients.  Pliny,  Lib.  37.  1.  73,  defines  it  *^  enhydros  semper  rotunditatis 
absolutse,  in  candore  est  lievis,  sed  ad  motum  fluctuatintus  in  eA,  veluti  in  ovis, 
liquor."  Propertius  seems  to  refer  to  it  under  the  name  of  *'  crystallus 
aquona,"  **  tryttaUusfut  suaH  omet  aquosa  manvsf**  and  Claudian  has  cele- 
brated the  gem  in  several  epigrams,  for  it  seems  probable  that  he  refers  to 
4his  stone,  and  not  to  rock  crystals  containing  water,  as  in  Ep.  18,  13,  h« 
represents  it  as  globular,  and  in  Ep.  10,  as  convex. 

Claud itur  immunis  convexo  tegminc  rivus, 
DuratJHque  vagu»  fons  operitur  aquiiji. 
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'  The  mRtftrialfl  howerer  which  compose  this  tufl^  mfier 
being  thus  made  lo  coalesce^  would  seem  to  have  been 
brought  into  a  mora  intimate  union  by  some  subsequent 
process,  and  the  entire  mass  must  be  siqiposed  to  have  been 
heaved  up,  and  thrown  upon  its  edges,  inasmuch  as  the 
next  bed  of  limestone  rather  abuts  against  than  rest 
upon  it. 

The  above  imperfect  description  may  perhaps  serve  to 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  geolopcal  features  displayed 
in  this  volcanic  district ;  for  a  more  detailed  account  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  works  of  Fortis,  Marzari,  and  especially 
the  later  production  of  the  Abbe  Maraschini,  which  I  have 
already  so  frequently  noticed.  All  these  writers  concur  in 
attributing  to  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  l^centin,  a 
tertiary  origin,  and  with  this  the  general  absence  of  craters, 
as  well  as  the  mixed  character  of  the  products,  completely 
accord. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  only  one  qiot  in  which  any 
vestiges  of  a  crater  are  to  be  met  with,  and  that  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  called  Montebello,  on  the  road  between 
Vicente  and  Verona. 

But  in  this  case  the  character  of  the  rocks  that  compose 
the  mountain,  so  far  from  being  basaltic,  is  in  all  respects 
analogous  to  that  of  recent  lavas,  so  that  the  distinction 
between  these,  and  the  other  volcanic  products  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  calculated  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
non-existence  of  craters  elsewhere.  Proofs  of  volcanic  ac* 
tion  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vicenza,  they  extend  to  Verona,  Brescia,  and 
perhaps  to  the  Lake  Lugano,*  between  which  and  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  near  Grantola,  is  a  spot,  the  igneous  origin  of 

*  See  in  Biblioteca  Italiana,  Vol.  5,  a  Memoir  by  Pallini,  on  the  Lake  de 
Garda,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  piece  of  water  gives  out  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas. 
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which  has  been  much  contented.*  Lastly,  on  the  west  of 
the  Lago  Blaggiore,  near  the  town  of  Intra,  Mount  Sim- 
molo  is  composed  of  a  tn^  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  volcanic  formation. 

The  state  of  the  weather,  at  the  time  I  was  in  this 
country,  prevented  me  from  visiting  these  latter  spots,  as 
well  as  from  examining  a  still  more  interesting  chain  of 
volcanic  hills  which  I  passed  over  on  my  road  from  Sienna 
to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this  district,  such  as 
the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata 
near  Radicofani,  are  said  by  Brocchi  t  to  consist  of  the  rock 
called  by  him  necrolite,  which  seems  to  correspond  witli  the 
trachyte  of  other  geologists.  It  is  associated  with  basalt,  as 
at  Viterbo,  ^  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of 
pumice  and  tuff,  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  the 
whole  more  modem  than  the  trachyte.  In  the  valley  of 
Trepcnzio,  not  far  from  the  above  locality,  the  prisms  are 
quadrangular,  and  the  rock  is  covered  by  tuff.  Hence  there 
would  seem  to  be  alternations  between  the  two. 

The  slopes  of  the  central  trachytic  mass  are  likewise 
covered  by  strata  of  marl  containing  shells  referable  to  the 
tertiary  class,  and  by  beds  of  cellular  and  scoriform  lava 
containing  augite  and  leucite.  This  latter  mineral,  which 
has  been  before  noticed  as  occurring  at  the  Lac  of  Laach 
in  Germany,  is  however  nowhere  so  common  as  amongst  the 
lavas  in  this  part  of  Italy,  although  it  is  found  likewise,  as 
will  afterwards  appear,  at  Vesuvius.  What  the  circum- 
stances are  which  contribute  to  its  formation,  has  not  been 

•  See  Beudant*8  Hungary,  Vol.  8.  p.  588,  and  Vol.  S.  p.  541,  where  the 
aqiieoue  origin  of  the  pitchitone  and  clayntone  porphyry  of  Grantola  ia 
anerted.  It  appears,  that  Mons.  Flcurian  de  Bellevue  in  France,  andPini  in 
Italy,  (Memor.  sur  alctini  fosvili  della  LombarcL  1790,)  have  supported  the 
contrary  theory. 

f  See  his  Catalogo  ragionato  dc  Roccc,  1817. 

{  See  a  Memoir  by  Brocchi  in  the  3rd  Volume  of  the  Diblioteca  Ituliana. 
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altogether  ascertained,  though  it  is  Von  Buch's  opinion,* 
that  a  certMn  degree  of  repose  in  the  mass  during  the 
period  of  its  cooling  is  required.    Thus  the  streams  of  lava 
that  flowed  from  VesuTius  in  1767  and  1777,  which  contain 
leucite,  having  been  received  in  a  nearly  level  plain  between 
the  cone  from  which  they  issued,  and  the  Monte  Somma, 
moved  onwards  but  slowly ;  whilst  those  of  1760  and  1794, 
which  are  destitute  of  this  mineral,  flowed  with  great  im* 
petuosity  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  until  they  reached 
the  sea.      It  might  be  shewn  that  the  volcanic  products 
around  Yiterbo,  where  leucite  so  abounds,  were  probably 
inthe  former  predicament ;  this  however  would  be  anticipa- 
ting the  subject  of  a  future  lecture. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  upon  which  the  pro- 
duction  of  leucite  depends,  it  has  been  shewn  I  think  by 
Von  Buch,  that  in  its  origin  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
lava  itself,  and  that  it  neither  has  pre-existed  in  the  mate- 
rials,  nor  been  formed  like  some  other  crystals  by  subse- 
quent infiltration. 

The  rocks  at  Civita  Castelletto  and  Borghetto  contmn  a 
number  of  oval  cavities,  all  of  them  elongated  in  the  same 
direction,  as  must  always  happen  in  a  substance  which  dis* 
engages  elastic  fluids,  whilst  its  parts  are  in  progressive 
motion. 

Now  the  leucite  crystals,  when  they  intervene  between 
the  cavities,  retain  their  usual  octohecmd  figure,  but  where 
they  make  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cells,  are  found  to  be 
elongated  in  the  same  direction  as  the  latter.  This  latter 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  formed  at  tlie  very  time  the  lava  was  undergoing 
consolidation,  for  granting  that  they  had  existed  previously, 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  they  were  elongated  by  the 

♦  See  Von  Buch's  Memoir  in  the  Journ.  de  Phy»».  Vol.  49.  It  must  be  con- 
I'l'^scd  however  that  hix  remark  seems  ecjually  true  with  rcsiKict  to  the  formation 
of  every  other  kiud  ol  crv^lal. 
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heat  applied,  and  in  that  case  their  crystalline  form  would 
have  been  obliterated. 

Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake,  which  emits  a  sulphureous 
odour,  and  seems  from  the  rise  of  bubbles  through  it  to  be 
in  a  state  of  continual  agitation,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
rjad  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus 
Cimini,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  antient  writers  was  caused  by  a 
sudden  sinking  of  the  earth,*  in  further  proof  of  which,  they 
say  that  the  ruins  of  a  town  that  formerly  existed  on  this 
site  might  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  when  the  water 
was  clear.  At  all  events  the  whole  physical  structure  of  the 
country  favours  the  idea  of  a  volcanic  origin. 

The  Lake  of  Bolseno,  between  Viterbo  and  Sienna,  pos* 
sesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded 
by  volcanic  rocks  is  consistent  with  such  an  hypothesis ;  but 
we  must  hesitate  in  admitting  it  to  be  so  formed  without  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  we  possess,  considering  that  it  is 
more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 

On  its  borders  was  situated  the  antient  Volainium,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Etruria ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  modem 
name  with  the  word  Vulcan,  especially  according  to  the 
old  8pelling,+  may  lead  us  to  imagine  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  homage  paid  to  that  God,  originating  in  the 
volcanic  phsenomena,  which  excited  the  fears  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants.    It  is  curious  that  the  Volsci,  as  well  as  the 

*  See  Amm.  Maroell.  L.  17,  c.  7.  Serviiu  in  his  note  on  the  line  in  the 
7th  book  of  the  ^neid,  in  which  thin  Lake  is  nMntioned,  (**  Et  Cimini  cum 
monte  lacum,  lucosque  Capenos,")  alludes  to  a  fable  grounded  upon  this  tra- 
dition. 

f  The  old  spelling  of  the  word  Vulcanus  seems  to  have  been  Bdcanus.  At 
least  then  is  in  the  Vatican,  a  Roman  altar  dug  up  at  Ostia,  with  an  inscrip^ 
tion,  BOLCANO.  SAC.  ARA.  and  at  Tivoli,  in  a  wall  of  an  antient  bnilding, 
BOLCANO  AEDES.  REF.  COERAV.  C.  CAEPJO  L.  F.  and  there  are 
many  More  that  run  in  the  same*  way.  (See  Sickler.  Idcen  m  einem  \'nlc. 
Erd-globtis.  WViinsr.   I81S.) 
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Volsinii,  inhabited  a  vulcanic  country  ;*  and  it  is  known 
that  particular  homage  was  paid  to  Vulcan  all  over  La- 
tium.t 

Vokinium  therefore  may  have  been  originally  written 
Tolcanium,^  or  rather  bolcaniumy  as  the  V  and  B  are  easily 
conire|rtibley  and  we  may  recogniase  the  original  spelling  in 
some  measure  restored  in  the  modem  name  Bolseno.  Such 
a  view  however  would  imply  that  volcanic  appearances  liave 
existed  in  the  country  at  no  very  remote  sera,  and  as  this  is 
a  question  of  some  importance,  it  would  be  well  if  some 
geologist,  who  visits  that  part  of  Italy,  would  ascertain 
whether  such  be  the  case.  Pliny  mentions  that  Volsinium 
was  burnt  down  by  lightning,  a  statement  which  migKt 
possibly  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  overwhelmed  by 
•ome  neighbouring  volcano ;  but  of  course  until  it  is  fully 
proved  that  there  was  one  in  action  since  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  we  can  have  no  excuse  for  adopting  such  an 
<ypinion.|| 

Some  appearances  of  the  same  description  seem  likewise 
to  be  displayed  even  at  the  present  time  among  the  Lagunes 
of  Tuscany,  from  which  sulphureous  vapours,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  often  arise,  and  produce 
those  effects  upon  the  surrounding  rocks,  which  I  shall  more 

*  The  Volsci  inhabited  a  country  between  Albano  and  TemciBny  which 
will  be  shewn  •flerwards  to  be  volcanic 

f  See  my  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

I  Sickler  suggests  that  voloanus  or  boloanus  may  have  been  darived  from 
the  Greek  words  Qtikis  gleba,  and  nauu  uro — perhaps  %duw  hisco,  might  be 
the  more  probable  derivation.  My  learned  friend.  Dr.  Pritdiard»  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  has  however  suggested  to  me  a  Cdtic 
Stymology,  which  he  thinks  more  probable,  as  many  Oscan  words  are  derived 
from  that  language. 

**  Tbe  Welsh  word  Bwlchau  or  Vulchai,  he  says,  signifies  a  break  in  a 
mountain,  and  probably  a  crater,  from  the  adjective  Bwlch,  broken.  B  is 
mutable  into  V,  and  from  Bwlchau  would  be  formed  a  Latin  word  VuicBy 
whence  Vulcanus." 

I  Livy  mentions  that  the  Lake  WM  tinged  with  blood— meaning  probably 
bitumen.     Lib.  S7. 
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JNurticularly  notice  when  speaking  of  the  sol&tara  of  Naples. 
But  besides  the  sulphur  and  the  sulphuric  salts  that  eflbn 
resce  round  these  lagunes,  a  substance  is  collected  that  has 
been  found  only  in  one  other  spot  of  Europe;  I  mean  the 
boracic  add^  which  is  sublimed  alike  from  the  lagunes  of 
Tuscany^  and  from  the  crater  of  the  Island  of  Volcano^ 
attended  too  by  similar  sulphureous  exhalations,  and  there* 
fore  probably  connected  as  to  its  origin  in  both  these  lo« 
calities. 

The  lagunes  in  question  are  represented  as  being  little 
cratershaped  cavities  formed  on  the  surface  of  tbeground^^ 
by  the  continual  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from 
fissures  in  the  rock.  These  cavities,  according  to  Prysta- 
nowski,*  (a  G^erman,  who  has  published  the  most  modem 
account  of  this  phienomenon)  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley^ 
and  are  therefore  often  filled  with  water,  either  by  the  rain, 
or  by  the  overflo^nings  of  an  adjoining  brook. 

This  water  is  raised  to  a  boiling  temperature  by  the 
passage  of  the  heated  gas  through  it,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
lagunes  generdly  emit  a  lofty  column  of  steam,  which  first 
arrests  the  traveller's  attention,  and  has  consequently  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  name  Fumacchie,  by  which  the  lagunes 
are  often  designated.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  carries 
up  with  it  in  a  gaseous  state  some  boracic  acid,  but  this  is 
condensed  by  the  water,  and  is  found  amongst  the  mud, 
when  the  pool  has  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the  evapo* 
ration  from  it  exceeding  the  supply  from  without. 

The  lagunes  are  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Volterra,  near  Monte  Rotundo,  and  near  Monte  Cerboli, 
the  rock  firom  whence  the  vapour  issues  is  calcareous,  and  is 
considered  by  Brongniartt  as  subordinate  to  the  diallage 
gr  gabbro  rock  of  the  Appennines.  This  is  worth  remaik«>' 
ing,  as  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  above  phaenomenon  firom 
a  similar  one  which  occurs  among  the  tertiary  rocks  of 

*  Piyitaiiowaki  iiher  den  nrsprung  der  Valkane  in  Italien*  Berlin,  liSS. 
f  Anfiale«  den  Mine*,  18S1. 
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Sicily,  and  of  the  Modenese,  known  under  the  name  of 
hUscs  or  air  volcanos.*  As  I  did  not  visit  the  latter  locality, 
I  shall  defer  my  account  of  this  phaenomenon  until  I  speak 
of  the  rocks  of  Sicily,  referring  you  at  present,  to  Mons. 
Menard  de  Ghroye's  ^'  Memoire  sur  les  feuz  de  Barigazzo/'f 
for  an  account  of  the  phaenomenon,  and  to  Brocchi's  Conch. 
Sabapp4  for  the  best  description  of  the  rock,  in  which  a& 
I  conceive,  it  will  be  found  to  occur. 

•The  same  cause,  which  I  have  assigned  to  account  for  my 
overlooking  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Tuscany,  circumscribed 
considerably  my  excursions  amongst  those  near  Rome, 
where  indeed  the  traveller,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  antiquities 
of  such  extreme  classical  interest,  can  hardly  help  being 
frequently  called  away  from  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry. 
It  has  been  said,  that  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  the 
Coliseum  and  St.  Peter's  are  to  Rome,  and  as  the  scholftr 
almost  necessarily  imbibes  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  a 
naturalist  during  his  stay  in  the  former  city,  from  his  atten* 
lion  being  so  frequently  directed  to  the  movements  of  the 
volcano,  so  it  is  equally  to  be  supposed  that  the  study  of 
nature  will  give  place  to  that  of  art,  whilst  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  monuments  of  Roman  taste  and  magnificence. 

I  saw  enough  however  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  interpretation 
which  Breislac  ||  has  put  upon  some  well-known  fables  or 
traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  antient  writers,  in  proof  of 
his  idea  that  antient  Rome  occupied  the  site  of  a  volcano, 

*  Brocchi  howerer  in  hit  Conch.  Subapp.  V.  1.  p.  71.  thinki  that  it  origi- 
natet  among  tertiary  rocks. 

f  Journ.  di  Physique.    Vol.  85. 

^  I  allude  to  his  dMcription  of  the  marl  of  Italy » Vol.  1,  p.  66,  to  which  I 
■ball  have  occasion  to  refer  in  speaking  of  a  similar  formation  that  ocoors  fat 
Sicily. 

I  Breislac,  in  proof  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  volcanos  on  the  site 
of  Rome,  appeals  to  the  worship  especially  paid  to  Vulcan,  whose  temple, 
according  to  Plutarch  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  overlooked  the  Forum. 
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is  altogether  untenable,  and  that  his  assertion  as  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  eternal  city   ^^  Capitoli  immobile  saxum" 

This  spot,  he  suppotM  to  have  been  affected  by  the  tame  agent  even  subae- 
quently  to  the  foundation  of  the  city,  for  the  chaam  in  the  midst  of  the  Fonun, 
into  which  Marcos  CuHios  precipitated  himself,  was  probably  canted,  if  we 
believe  onr  author,  by  volcanic  action. 

The  principal  crater  he  supposes  to  have  existed  in  the  circular  space  be- 
tween the  two  summiuof  the  Aventine,  where  the  church  of  St.  Balbina  now 
stands,  and  the  fable  of  Cacus,  whose  cave  stood  on  this  hill,  furnishes  him 
with  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

The  description  given  by  Virgil  of  this  mountain,  applies  very  well  to  the 
picture  of  the  phanomena  of  a  volcano. 

Huio  monitro  Vulcanut  erat  pater.    Illius  atros 
Ore  vonieM  ignes,  magn4  le  mole  finebat. 

Faucibut  ingentem  fumum,  mirabile  dictu, 
Evomit,  involviique  domum  caligine  ecci, 
Proapeotam  eripiena  oculis  I  glomeratque  sub  antro 
Fumileram  noctem^  oomroixtisigne  tenebris. 

And  his  aooount  of  the  Cave  oorretponds  equally  with  the  idea  of  a  Crater. 

At  specos  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingens 
Regiaf  et  umbrosa  penitus  patu^re  cavemc 
Non  teens  ac  si  qu&  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
Infemas  reaeret  sedes,  et  regna  recludat 
Pallida,  diis  invisa,  superque  immane  barathrum 
Cematur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  Manes. 

Virgil  alto  mentions  a  tradition  respecting  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which 
Breislac  converts  into  an  allegorical  representation  of  volcanic  phvnoniena. 

Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  scdem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvcstribus  horrida  dumis. 
Jam  tum  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci  {  jam  tum  silvam  saxumque  tremebant. 
Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  inquit  frondoto  vertice  collem«_ 
Quit  deut,  incertum  est,  habitat  deus ;  Arcades  ipsum 
Credunt  se  vidisse  Jovem,  quum  sape  nigrantem 
^Igida  concuteret  dextdi,  nimbosque  cieret. 

It  it  a  pity  that  to  many  ingenioua  analogiet  should  be  thrown  away,  but 
the  existence  of  a  volcano  on  the  spots  alluded  to  is  quite  irreconcilable  with 
their  known  physical  structure. 

I 
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faaviog  been  erected  on  the  tottering  edge  of  a  crater,  how- 
ever well  suited  it  may  be  to  point  an  antithesis,  or  to  illus- 
trate the  vanity  of  human  pretensions,  rests  on  too  slender 
grounds  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  scientific  treatise. 

The  soil  of  Rome,  as  an  eminent  Italian  geologist*  has 
since  fully  proved,  is  in  reality  composed  of  an  alternation  of 
sandy  or  calcareous  beds,  with  a  tuff  containing-fragments  of 
scorifbrm  as  well  as  compact  lava,  often  rolled,  and  accom- 
panied likewise  with  pebbles  of  the  Appennine  limestone, 
that  display  evident  marks  of  attrition.  There  is  however 
no  proof  that  these  fragments  of  lava  were  ejected  by  any 
volcano  which  occupied  the  immediate  9ite  of  Rome,  on  the 
contrary  the  nearest  spot  from  which  we  can  suppose  them 
to  be  derived,  is  the  Lake  of  Albano,  more  than  twelve  miles 
distant. 

There  are  indeed  some  passages  in  antient  writers,  which 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  a  volcano  to  have  existed  among 
these  mountains,  even  at  a  period  within  the  Uniits  of  au- 
thentic history ;  forLivy  notices  a  shower  of  stones  which 
continued  for  two  entire  days  from  Mount  Albano,  during  the 
second  Punic  war,f  and  Julius  Obsequens  in  his  work  de 
Prodigiis  remarks,  that  in  the  year  640  ab  U.  C.  the  hill 
appeared  to  be  on  fire  during  the  night.:^ 

There  are  likewise  several  other  traditions  preserved  by 
classical  writers,  which  speak  to  the  same  point,  one  of  them 
relating  to  a  king  of  Alba,  Aremulus  Sylvius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  was  precipitated,  together  with  his 
palace,  into  the  Alban  Lake,  by  an  earthquake,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  carried  into  it  by  a  whirlwind,  afler  being 
struck  dead  by  a  thunderbolt.  || 

*  Brocchi  Suolo  di  Roma«  1880. 

f  Albano  monte  biduum  continenter  .apidibns  pluit.  Lib.  85,  cap.  7. 

}  Mons  Albanus  nocte  ardere  viius-    Julius  Obm  c.  110. 

I  Aureliua  Victor  de  origine  Gentia  Romann. 
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These  accounts  indeed,  if  not  confirmed  by  other  testi- 
mony, might  be  rejected  as  fabulous,  but  they  may  perhaps 
suffice  to  establish  the  comparatiyely  modem  date  at  which 
the  volcanic  action  continued,  when  viewed  in  connezioli 
with  the  physical  structure  of  the  lake  itself,  which,  from 
its  circular  fi>rm,  the  absence  of  any  naiural*  outlet  for  its 
watersi  and  the  volcanic  materials  surrounding  it,  might  at 
once  be  taken  for  the  crater  of  a.  volcano. 

It  i^pears  indeed  to  have  given  off  a  current  of  lava, 
known  as  that  of  the  Capo  di  Bove,  which  may  be  traced  to 
within  two  miles  of  Rome,  terminating  on;  the  Appian  road, 
near  the  mausoleum  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

This  Coul^  is  usually  compact,  though  small  cells  and 
cavities  are  here  and  there  scattered  over  it,  especially  near 
its  surface.  It  is  very  hard  and  sonorous,  and  appears  to 
consist  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  augite  and  leucite,  either 
in  crystals  or  granular  masses,  the  former  of  a  bottle-green 
colour  passing  into  brown,  the  latter  white  or  asure. 

Besides  the  above,  the  rock  of  the  Ci^  di  Bove  contains 
several  other  minerals,  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  accidental  ingredients. 

Amongst  these  are,  according  to  Brocchi,t-— 1st,  Black 
dodecaedial  crystals  with  rbomboidal  planes,  which  consist 
of  melilite  or  pseudo-nepheline. 

2.  Fine  thread-like  crystals,  of  a  white  colour,  which  melt 
befinre  the  blowpipe  into  a  vitreous  or  opaque  globule, 
emitting  a  phosphoric  light.  They  are  called  by  Hauji; 
pseudo-nepheline. 

*  I  Hty  natural^  becau§e  it  is  well  known  that  an  artiGcial  canal  does  exint 
penetrating  the  side  of  the  internal  cavity,  and  thereby  preventing  the  waters 
from  riaing  beyond  a  certain  point.  It  was  out,  according  to  livy,  ( Lib.  5. 
c.  15.)  by  the  Romans,  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
junctions of  an  oracle,  which  assured  them  that  the  city  would  never  be  taken 
until  the  Lake  had  its  water  drawn  off. 

f  Biblioteca  Italiana,  vol.  7. 

i2 
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S»  Other  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  brown  coflee  colour, 
or  of  a  lively  red.  Ex|K>sed  to  the  air  they  lose  their  natural 
colour,  and  become,  first  yellow,  and  afterwards  white. 
Before  the  blowpipe  they  melt  into  a  blackish  globule. 
These  crystals  appear  to  be  the  same  with  some  found  by 
Breislac*  in  the  crater  of  the  Solfatara  near  Naples,  which 
have  been  named  in  honour  of  him.  Calcareous-  spar  is 
likewise  found,  as  well  as  the  new  substance,  called  abrazite 
by  Gismondi,  and  distinguished  by  its  octaedral  crystalli- 
sation, by  not  effervescing  with  acids,  and  fusing  without 
ebullition  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  breadth  of  this  current  near  its  termination  at  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  is  sixty  feet ;  it  rests  on  rapilli  and 
tuff,  and  may  be  traced  along  the  plain  nearly  up  to  the 
hills  about  Albano. 

The  whole  of  the  country  for  several  miles  of  Albano, 
abounds  in  volcanic  appearances.  Amongst  the  mountains 
in  this  group  are  no  less  than  four  lakes,  which  appear 
originally  to  have  been  craters,  the  one  already  mentioned, 
that  of  Nemi,  Jotuma,  and  Vail.  Aricia.f  With  respect  to 
the  latter  place,  Pliny  mentions  a  report  that  the  ground 
would  set  tire  to  charcoal,^  and  Livy  notices  a  shower  of 
stones  that  fell  there,  as  well  as  the  bursting  out  of  a  warm 
spring,  having  its  water  mixed  with  blood,  which  Heyne 
supposes  to  have  been  bitumen. || 

Yet  the  differences  of  mineralogical  character  between 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  these  mountains,  and  those  found  at 
Rome  itself,  oblige  us  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the  latter 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  same  quarter.    The  hills  in 

*  Breiilac  Campanie.  Tom.  2.  p.  1S8. 

f  It  has  likewise  been  said  that  the  Lak6  Fucino,  in  the  Abruzzi,  is  a  vol- 
canic crater,  but  this  has  been  shewn  by  Brocchi  not  to  be  the  case. 
t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  8.  c.  111. 
I  Heyne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  8.  p.  96S. 
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the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  consist  of  that  aggregate  of 
volcanic  materials  which  all  are  agreed  to  designate  as  tuff, 
whilst  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano  is  constituted  of  a 
material  which  the  Italian  geologists  have  chosen  to  murk 
as  a  separate  rock  under  the  name  of  Peperino.*  It  is  easy, 
says  Von  Buch,f  to  distinguish  these  two  substances ;  in 
Peperino  nearly  the  whole  mass  is  fresh,  undecomposed,  and 
bright  to  the  eye,  whereas  in  tuff  the  greater  part  is  dull, 
and  appears  weathered.  The  former  resembles  a  porphyry, 
the  latter  a  sandstone  and  other  similar  aggregates.  The 
substance,  of  which  Peperino  consists,  preserves  almost 
uniformly  an  ash«grey  colour,  but  the  tuff  of  Rome  is 
generally  darker.  With  respect  to  its  fracture  too,  Peperino 
is  less  friable  than  tufl^  and  the  mica,  which  is  distributed 
over  it  either  in  detached  plates,  or  collected  into  masses, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a  cannon-ball,  mixed  with  crystals  of 
au^te  and  magnetic  ironstone,  preserves  its  original  black 
colour  and  lustre,  which  in  the  tuff  is  not  the  case. 

A  still  more  marked  diffei*ence  perhaps  between  the  two 
formations,  is  the  entire  absence  of  pumice  from  the  neigln 
bourhood  of  Albano,  whereas  it  is.  very  frequent  in  the  tuff 
about  Rome. 

The  latter  therefore  seems  with  more  probability  referable 
to  the  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  north  of  Rome,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Mount  Cimini,  since  we  find  on  the 
sfepe  of  these  hills  similarly  constituted  beds,  to  which 
indeed,  according  to  Brocchi,  the  tuff  of  Rome  may  be  traced 
without  interruption. 

The  characters  of  this  rock  in  both  localities  correspond 
with  those  of  the  tuff  of  Auvergne  and  of  the  Viccntin, 
rolled  masses  and  freshwater  shells  are  occasionally  found 
in  it,  so  that  though  the  materials  of  which  the  aggregate  is 
composed  are  chiefly  volcanic,  the  rock  itself  betrays  marks 

*  See  Brocchi  Catalogo  Rugioiiato.  panMim. 

"^  Rene  durch  JDuutMcblaud  und  lulieii.  Berlin,  1809.  vol.  9.  {).  70. 
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of  a  mechanical  origin.  Like  the  iufb  before  noticed,  it 
contains  mica,  augite,  and  felspar,  but  is  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  presence  of  leucite,  which  rarely  however  pre* 
serves  its  lustre  and  crystallization,  but  is  generally  more  or 
less  decomposed,  and  of  a  mealy  consistence,  like  the  pumice 
in  the  trass  of  the  Rhine. 

Brocchi*  distinguishes  two  principal  varieties  of  this  tuff, 
lithoide  found  at  the  Capitoline  and  the  Esquiline  hills, 
and  granular  met  with  on  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal. 

Lithoide  tuff  is  generally  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with 
specks  of  a  darker  or  orange  tint  derived  from  fragments  of 
scoriform  lava,  approaching  in  texture  to  pumice.  Its  frac- 
ture is  earthy  in  the  small,  conchoidal  in  the  great,  and  its 
hardness  sufficient  for  a  building  stone,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  employed  by  the  antient  Romans.  Granular  tuff,  on 
the  contrary,  is  generally  of  a  blackish^brown,  dark  violet, 
orrussetty  yellow  colour.  It  is  light,  friable,  and  composed 
of  largish  grains,  weakly  cohering,  having  white  specks  of 
mealy  leucite  disseminated  over  the  mass,  together  with 
fragments  of  augite,  scales  of  mica,  and  rolled  pebbles  of 
grey  or  black  lava.  It  is  in  short  nothing  but  an  aggregate 
of  lapilli,  and  by  its  decomposition  it  gives  rise  to  the  only 
other  variety,  which  is  distinguished  by  Brocchi  under  the 
name  of  earthy  tuff. 

The  origin  of  all  this  formation  must  have  been  antecedent 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  as  is 
evinced,  not  only  from  the  vsJlies  by  which  its  once  con- 
tinuous beds  are  at  present  intersected,  but  likewise  from 
the  Neptunian  deposits  with  which  it  is  seen  repeatedly  to 
alternate.  The  principal  of  these  is  either  a  sandy  marl 
containing  fragments  of  older  rocks,  or  that  calcareous 
deposit  known  under  the  name  of  travertine  stone,  which  has 
furnished  the  material  for  most  of  the  edifices  of  antient  as 
well  as  modern  Rome. 

*  Suolo  di  Roma. 
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This  rock,  it  may  be  obtenred,  is  not  produced  by  tlie 
waters  of  the  Tiber  at  the  pftseat  moment,  but  we  ha?e 
ocular  proof  of  the  manner  of  its  formation  in  the  Lago  di 
Solfiitara,  near  Tivoli,  where  the  same  process  is  constantly 
going  on.  The  water  is  there  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  which  rise  up  in  bubbles 
through  it,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  latter  substance  it 
owes  the  property  of  dissoWing  calcareous  earth,  which  is 
again  deposited  round  the  lake  in  the  form  of  travertino, 
in  proportion  as  the  carbonic  acid  escapes. 

The  same  process  appears  to  have  taken  place  formerly  on 
a  much  more  extensive  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
and,  if  we  are  disposed  to  theorize,  we  may  attribute  it  to  a 
general  disengagement  of  these  two  gases  at  a  period  more 
nearly  approaching  to  that  at  which  the  volcanos  of  the 
neighbouring  country  were  in  activity.  For  we  shall  see  aa 
we  proceed,  that  the  extrication  of  elastic  fluids,  of  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  the  most  com* 
mon,  takes  place  round  the  site  of  a  volcano  for  a  long 
period  after  the  cessation  of  its  more  violent  action,  so  that 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  same  operations, > 
which,  when  in  their  greatest  intensity,  produced  the  ma* 
terials  of  the  volcanic  tuff  itself,  may,  during  the  periods  of 
their  partial  intermittence,  have  given  rise  to  these  gaseous 
exhalations,  which  imparted,  to  water  impregnated  with 
them,  the  property  of  dissolving  calcareous  matter ;  nor 
shall  we  want  analogies  to  support  us,  if  we  assume,  that  a 
&eUe  remnant  of  the  same  action  may  even  at  this  distance 
of  time  continue,  and  manifest  itself  in  the  sulphureous  ex« 
halations  near  Tivoli. 

It  would  appear,  that  these  indications  (if  they  may  be  so 
consid^ed)  of  languid  volcanic  action,  were  more  extent' 
sively  distributed  about  the  neighbourhood  in  earlier  period* 
than  at  the  present.  Thus  Varro  makes  mention  of  warm 
baths  near  the  temple  of  Janus,  whence  the  spot  obtained 
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the  name  of  Lautoloc  '^  a  Lavando  /'  a  spot  on  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill  was  called  Puticuksy  Scorn  the  sulphureous  smell 
which  it  emitted ;  and  the  wood  consecrated  to  the  Goddess 
Mephitis  renders  it  probable  that  a  noxious  gas  arose 
fixMn  that  place.  All  these  have  now  ceased,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  Lago  de  Sol&tara  to  remind  us  of  their 
existence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  animal  is  seen  near  this 
water,  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  the 
Lago  de  Tartaro  near,  so  well  known  for  its  calcareous 
incrustations,  coi\tains  abundance  of  moiluscffi.  Shells  are 
also  rare  in  the  ancient  travertine  near  Rome. 

The  existence  of  masses  of  this  latter  substance,  on  the 
very  summits  of  the  Seven  Hills  proves,  that  at  the  period  of 
its  formation,  the  site  of  Rome  must  have  been  covered 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  at  least  140  feet* 

From  the  character  of  the  shells  sometimes  contained  in 
the  Travertine,  which  Brocchi  has  ascertained  to  belong  to 
existing  species,  we  may  conclude  that  the  water,  which 
deposited  it,  was  not  impregnated  with  salt,  and  are  conse- 
quently enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  the  volcanic  tuff  which 
accompanies  these  Neptunian  deposits,  as  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  latest  fi^sh water  formation. 

Brocchi  has  further  shewn,  that  the  beds  above  noticed  all 
rest  upon  a  formation  containing  oysters  and  other  marine 
shells,  which  is  seen  underlying  the  rest  at  the  Monte 
Mario,  and  in  the  excavations  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  HilK 

•  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  action,  after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
occur  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta,  near  the 
River  Garigiiano,  the  antient  Liris.^     We  there  find  our- 

•  See  Breislac  Cainpanie,  vol.  1.  p.  86. 
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selves  between  two  chains  of  hills,  that  to  our  right  the 
Mount  Massico,  composed  of  the  Appennine  limestone,  the 
other  on  our  left,  consisting  entirely  of  volcanic  materials. 
The  town  of  Sessa  itself  stands  on  an  eminence  composed 
of  tuff,  which  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
since,  like  that  of  Herculaneum,  it  covers  the  remains  of  aa 
antient  city,  for  on  digging  the  foundation  of  an  house  some 
time  ago,  there  were  discovered,  many  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, a  chamber  with  antique  frescos,  and  the  remains  of  aa 
amphitheatre.  Yet  so  far  from  any  account  existing  of  such 
a  town  having  been  destroyed,  we  have  no  tradition  even  of 
an  erujuion  having  taken  place  from  any  volcano  near  it 
since  the  memory  of  man.  Not  fiir  from  the  same  place,  the 
bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  has  washed  away  the  tuff,  exposes 
two  subjacent  streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  closely  resembles 
in  composition  that  vnth  which  the  Appian  way  was  paved. 
Several  other  masses  of  lava,  having  the  appearance  of 
Coulees,  occur  either  near  Sessa  or  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Casale,  all  of  which  seem  referable  to  the  volcanic  moun« 
tain  of  Rocca  Monfina,  and  one  indeed  from  its  freshness 
would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  it  at  no  very  distant 
epoch. 

Rocca  Monfina  seems  to  retain  the  vestiges  of  the  great 
original  crater  from  which  these  volcanic  masses  proceeded. 
In  many  parts  indeed  its  sides  have  fallen  in,  but  enough 
yet  remains  to  enable  the  eye  of  the  traveller  to  fill  up  the 
outline.  The  now  detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 
resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  crater,  must 
have  enclosed  a  circumference  of  no  less  than  nine  mileSy 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  section  is  much  below  its 
former  elevation,  and  that  its  height  was  at  first  consider- 
ably greater. 

Within  the  space  occupied  by  the  original  crater,  two 
other  volcanic  cones  have  since  been  thrown  up,  each  pro- 
vided with  its  crater ;  the  magnitude  of  one  of  them  may  be 
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judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  ii  a* 
plain  near  a  mile  in  circumference^  bounded  by  two  lofty 
eminenoeB)  which  are  the  remains  of  it. 

It  iqppears  therefore  that  the  latest  eruptions  of  this  toI« 
cano  hove  taken  place  since  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
man,  but  it  will  hardly  be  considered  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  tu£^  which  extends  from  the  Ri^er  Grariglianoy 
beyond  Capua,  and  connects  itself  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  is  in  the  same  predicament  with  that  of 
Seasa,  which  is  of  such  recent  date.  It  is  not  likely  indeed 
that  the  Rocca  Monfina  was  the  source  from  whence  the 
gneater  part  of  the  tuff  was  derived,  since  its  position  on  the 
summits  of  detached  hills,  as  well  as  at  their  base,  seeme  to 
shew  that  it  has  been  produced  antecedently  to  the  general 
revolution  to  which  we  attribute  the  formation  of  the  vallies. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  inquire  further  into  its 
origin  at  present,  as  it  is  clearly  the  same  with  that  near  Na- 
ples^ which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  considered. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands, 
four  of  which  appear  to  be  entirely  volcanic,  the  fiflh 
(Jannone)  in  part  Neptunian.  No  tradition  exists  of  their 
having  been  in  activity,  nor  was  Dolomieu  able  to  discover 
any  traces  of  a  crater.  The  most  recent  description  of  them 
is  that  communicated  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  to  the  Ueo* 
logical  Society,  of  which  I  extract  the  following  notice  from 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  July,  1824. 

The  whole  of  these  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Jan- 
none, are  composed  of  rocks,  of  the  trachytic  series,  fine 
sections  of  which  are  presented  along  the  coast.  The  Isle 
of  Ponza  is  long  and  very  narrow,  and  is  eroded  by  the  sea 
into  deep  concavities.  Harder  masses  left  along  its  shores 
show  that  it  once  was  broader,  and  protruding  ledges  mark 
its  former  connexion  with  Quannone  and  La  Gabbia. 
Prismatic  trachyte,  variously  coloured  and  disposed,  forms 
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the  ossature  of  the  island.  It  is  constantly  accompanied 
by,  and  alternates  with,  a  semi-Titreous  trachytic  conglo- 
merate, formed  of  minute  pulyerulent  matter  enclosing 
fragments  of  trachyte.  The  prismatic  trachyte  seems  to 
have  been  forcibly  injected  through  the  conglomerate,  and 
wherever  it  touches  the  latter,  its  earthy  base  is  converted 
into  a  pitchstone  porphyry ;  sometimes  it  becomes  a  peaii- 
stone,  at  others  it  incloses  a  true  obsidian.  These  rocks  ara 
connected  with  a  siliceous  trachyte,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance  the  siliceous  buhrstone  of  Paris. 

Resting  on  the  semi-vitreous  trachyte,  and  forming  the 
base  of  the  M ontagna  della  Ouardia,  is  a  rock  300  feet  tbick^ 
which  the  author  distinguishes  mineralogically  from  common 
trachyte,  and  proposes  to  call  greystone.  In  Jannone  the 
trachyte  overlies  a  limestone,  which  Brocchi  describes  as 
transition  limestone ;  at  the  point  of  contact  the  latter  be- 
comes  a  dolomite. 

On  looking  over  Mr.  Scrope's  specimens,  I  was  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  many  of  them  and  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  Euganean  Hills  already  described. 

In  the  province  of  Basilicata,  near  the  town  of  Melfi, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  chain  of  the  Appennines  a  large 
isolated  hill,  the  Mount  Vultur,  which  Horace  has  cele- 
brated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  his  early  poetical  adventures** 

This  mountain,  both  from  its  conical  figure,  and  the  rocks 
composing  it,  is  easily  recognised  as  volcanic.  On  its  slope^ 
and  scattered  over  various  parts  of  its  surface,  are  no  less 
than  twelve  protuberance8,t  thrown  up  by  the  action  of 

*  Me  fabuloso  Vulture  in  Appulo 
Altricis  extrk  limen  Apulin 
Ludo  fatigatumque  loinno 
Fronde  novft  puenim  palumbet 
Texere.  Camn.  Lib,  iii.  Ode  4. 

f  This  account  is  extracted  partly  from  a  memoir  of  Brocchi  in  the  Biblio- 
tcca  Itatiana,  partly  from  Romanclli  Topografia  del  regno  di  Napoli,  yoI.  9.  p. 
9S8,  and  partly  from  the  Calendario  di  Napoli,  for  18^. 
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subterraneous  fire.  Each  has  its  respective  cone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  are  two  craters,  one  of  which  is  no  less  than 
9000  paces  in  depth,  and  has  two  lakes  at  its  bottom.  These 
lakes  still  are  said  to  be  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  to  emit  an  inflammable  gas — ^probably  sulphuretted  or 
carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  lava  of  Mount  Vultur  is  on  its  surface  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  half  scorified,  hard  to  the  feel,  and  easily 
frangible,  but  in  its  interior  has  a  blackish  tint,  and  is 
much  more  compact,  so  as  indeed  to  approach  in  character 
to  basalt.  The  most  remarkable  substance  contained 
among  its  productions  is  HauynCj  which  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Brocchi,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  lavas, 
and  especially  of  that  stream  which  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  eminence,  on  which  the  city  of  Melfi  is  situated. 
Nature  here  is  so  lavish  of  this  mineral,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  searching  for  pieces  containing  it,  which  present 
themselves  every*  where.  It  occurs  in  masses  of  various 
sizes,  some  larger  than  a  filbert,  their  colour  generally  of 
un  uzure  green,  passing  by  various  gradations  into  a  dark 
blue,  and  their  texture  granular. 

The  lava  has  also  disseminated  over  it  another  substance, 
in  a  still  larger  proportion.  It  is  blackish,  opaque,  or  trans- 
lucent only  in  very  thin  pieces,  with  a  bright  lustre,  a 
vitreous  aspect,  and  a  fracture  generally  conchoidal,  but 
sometimes  lamellar.  It  generally  appears  on  the  lava  in 
the  form  of  irregular  spots,  or  else  has  the  porous  and 
scoriform  aspect  of  a  substance  that  has  undeigone  fusion. 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  mistaken  either  for  augite  or 
blackened  leucite,  but  Brocchi  is  persuaded  that  it  is  in  fact 
a  variety  of  Haiiyne.  With  this  the  form  of  the  substance, 
when  it  can  be  procured  crystallized,  completely  accords, 
it  iHMng  a  doilecaheilron,  with  rhomboidal  faces. 

The  blue  and  black  varieties  in  some  of  the  lavas  are  in- 
termixed, but  in  others  only  the  black  is  seen. 
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The  Haiiyne  also  occurs  massive  in  rectangular  pieces  of  the 
size  of  the  thumb,  and  is  accompanied  with  leucite,  melilite, 
hornblende,  pseudo-nepheline,  mica,  and  other  minerals.* 

Near  the  town  of  Melfi  occur  several  alternations  of 
strata,  consisting  of  puzzolana,  pumice,  and  ferruginous 
sand,  covered  with  vegetable  mould.  In  another  place  of 
the  same  neighbourhood  the  volcanic  tuff  is  seen  alternating 
with  rolled  pebbles. 

About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Mount  Vultur,  in  a  place 
adled  Rendina,  is  a  MoffettCy  or  an  exhalation  of  some 
noxious  vapour,  which  produces  a  sharp,  smarting  sensa- 
tion on  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste,  and  causes 
fainting  in  those  who  breathe  it  too  freely.  Near  Atella,  on 
the  western  side  of  Mount  Vultur,  are  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  I 
know  not  whether  the  neighbouring  town  of  Acherontia, 
now  Achera,  derived  its  name  from  any  appearances  of  the 
same  kind,  like  the  Lake  Fusaro,  near  Naples.f 

The  magnitude  of  Mount  Vultur,  which  is  stated  diflfer- 
ently  at  8S  and  at  30  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  volcanic  operations  that  formerly  must 
have  taken  place,  yet  all  records  of  its  eruptions  are  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and  we  must  even  attribute  them, 
if  we  believe  one  ¥rriter,j:  to  a  time  when  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country  was  different  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  low  land  between  Melfi  and  the  Adriatic  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  gulf,  extending  from  Taranto  upwards,  the 
voters  of  which  washed  the  foot  of  this  volcano. 

*  Calendario. 

i  Horace  calls  it  **  Nidus  Acherontiae,*'  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
town  was  placed  in  an  elevated  and  circular  cavity  on  a  mountain,  such  as  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  would  exhibit.  This  analogy  of  appearance  suggested,  no 
doubt,  the  name  of  '*  Nid  de  la  Poule,**  applied  to  a  crater  near  the  Puy  de 
D6me  in  Auvergue.  I  think  however  it  is  somewhere  stated,  that  Achera  has 
for  its  foundation  a  calcareous  Htratum. 

X  Cagnazzo  Congettura  di  un  antico  sbocco  dell'  Adriatico.  Napoli,  1807, 
as  quoted  in  his  Romanelli*8  Topo^afia. 
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Not  having  seen  the  work  referred  to,  I  am  unable  to 
state  in  what  d^ree  his  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  fact,  and 
ihall  only  remark  that*  it  seems  favoured  by  the  direction  of 
the  Appennines,  as  laid  down  in  common  maps,*  where  they 
are  represented  as  dividing  about  MeI6  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which  takes  the  direction  of  Bari  to  the  east,  the  other 
that  of  Calabria  to  the  south ;  .thus  inclosing  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  in  a  kind  of  basin.  What 
this  intermediate  tract  of  country  may  consist  of,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  but  should  it  be  such  as  bears  out 
this  conjecture  as  to  extension  of  the  Gulf  at  one  period  in 
the  direction  contended  for,  we  may  derive,  from  the  pre- 
sent extinct  condition  of  Mount  Vultur,  an  additional  proof 
of  the  theory  which  I  shall  propose  in  another  part  of  this 
woiIl  with  respect  to  tlie  necessity  of  the  access  of  the  sea, 
or  other  large  bodies  of  water  to  feed  the  fires  of  every  vol- 
cano. At  present  the  distance  of  Mount  Vultur  from  the 
Adriatic  cannot  be  less  than  five  and  thirty  miles,  whilst 
from  Naples  it  is  nearly  twice  as  remote. 

Between  the  two  volcanos  of  Mount  Vultur  and  Rocca 
Monfina  is  the  Lago  di  Ansanto,  in  which  name  the  clas- 
sical reader  will  directly  recognize  the  Lake  and  Valley  of 
Amsanctus,  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  into  which  the  fiiry  Alecto 
plunges,  afler  having  excited  discord  between  Turnus  and 
.ffineas: 

Est  locus  Italic  medio  sub  inontibus  alUs 
Nobilis,  et  famft  multis  memoratus  io  oris, 
Amsancti  vallcs :  densis  hunc  froodibus  atrum 
Urget  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 
Dat  bonitum  saxis,  ct  torto  vertice  torreos: 
Hie  specus  horrendum,  scvi  spiracula  Ditis, 
Monstratur,  ruptoque  iogens  Acberoate  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces ;  quis  condita  Erynoys 
luvisuni  Bumea,  terras  Cttlumque  Icvabat 

^NBAS,  lib.  vii.  1.  563. 
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This  description,  and  the  existence  of  a  temple  on  the 
spot  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Mephitis,^  naturally  suggest 
to  us  the  occurrence  of  Yolcanic  phenomena,  and  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  spot  by  modem  observers  is  such  as  fully 
confirms  this  conjecture. 

The  valley  of  Ansanto  t  is  bounded  by  Rocca  S.  Felice 
on  the  south-east,  Villa  Maina  on  the  west,  and  Frigento 
on  the  north ;  it  contains  several  small  lakes,  through  which 
escape  bubbles  of  very  fetid  air.  The  largest  of  the  lakes 
has  a  circumference  of  about  160  feet,  and  is  no  more  than 
five  or  six  in  d^th;  its  waters  are  from  7  to  SI  degrees  of 
Reaumur  above  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  ex- 
cess being  least  in  winter  and  greatest  in  autumn ;  it  is  in 
continual  and  violent  ebullition  from  the  rise  of  much  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  the  odour  of  which  is  very  per- 
ceptible at  a  distance.  Besides  this  there  are  given  out 
from  clefts  in  the  rock  near  the  lake  much  sulphurous  acid, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  These  be- 
ing wafled  to  different  places,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  become  fatal  to  the  animals  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  valley,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid  gases  causing  them  to  accumulate  near  the  sur« 
face  of  the  ground.  As  no  injurious  efiects  are  caused  to 
the  windward  of  the  spots  from  whence  the  vapour  issues, 
we  may  readily  explain  the  seemingly  capricious  action  of 
the  mofstte  upon  animals  in  difierent  parts  of  the  valley,  by 
the  direction  towards  which  the  wind  blows.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  being  impregnated  with  hepatic  air  are  celebra- 
ted in  many  diseases  of  cattle,  and  provided  there  be  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  atmosphere,  the  gases  do  not  ac« 
cumulate  around  its  borders  in  suflicient  quantity  to  be 
pernicious. 
There  is  one  spot  however  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  which 

*  See  Pliny,  lib.  9. 1.  03. 

^  See  Broochi  in  Biblioteca  lUliant  for  1880,  and  Calendario  de  Napoli  for 
1880. 
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flows  along  the  yailey,  called  the  '^  Vado  Mortahy^  from 
the  nature  of  the  mofette  existing  there.  This,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  carbonic  acid,  attains  usually  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  so  that  it  is  constantly  fatal  to  aninials 
that  pass  the  stream  at  that  point. 

A  vast  accumulation  of  sulphur  takes  place  in  this  valley, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  emitted  in  such  quantities,  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  collect  it  for  commerce;  and  petroleum 
has  likewise  been  met  with  intermixed  with  the  former  com- 
bustible.    Volcanic  products  occur  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  volcanic  iq^pearances 
that  present  themselves  in  the  immediate  idcinity  of  Naples, 
where  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing  their  effects  in 
various  stages  of  activity,  as  well  of  contrasting  those  pro- 
duced in  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  with  snch  as  are  taking 
place  before  our  eyes. 

To  the  east  of  the  Bay  rises  the  most  recent  of  the  vol- 
canos  near  Naples,  and  the  only  one  at  present  in  complete 
activity.  The  date  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  properly 
called  Vesuvius,  or  rather  of  its  cone,  perhaps  does  not  go 
'  farther  back  than  the  period  of  the  famous  eruption  of  79 
after  the  Christian  aera,  in  which  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii were  destroyed  ;  for  the  ancient  writers  never  speak  of 
the  mountain  aB  consisting  of  two  peaks,  which  they  prob- 
ably would  have  done,  if  the  Monte  Somma  had  stood,  as 
at  present,  distinct  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  also 
remarked  that  the  distance  mentioned  in  ancient  writers  as 
intervening  between  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  and  the  towns  of 
Pompeii  and  Stabis,  appears  to  have  been  greater  than 
exists  at  present,  unless  we  measure  it  from  the  foot  of 
Monte  Somma,  so  that  this  affords  an  additional  proba- 
bility, that  the  latter  mountain  was  then  viewed  as  a  part  of 
the  ibnuer,  and  that  no  sq>aration  between  them  at-  that 
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time  occurred.  We  may  also  be  sure  from  the  semicircular 
figure  which  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  Monte  Somma 
presents  towards  Vesuvius,  that  it  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  walls  of  the  original  crater,  and  Yisconti,  it  is  said,  has 
proved  by  actual  admeasurements,  that  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  coincides  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble with  that  of  the  present  crater. 

There  seems  therefore  little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  old 
mouth  of  the  volcano  occupied  the  spot  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  but  that  it  was  greatly  more 
extensive  than  this  hollow,  as  it  comprehended  likewise  the 
space  now  covered  by  the  cone,  which  was  thrown  up  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  volcanic  action 
that  had  been  suspended  during  so  many  ages* 

This  view  *  likewise  tends,  as  I  think,  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  which  ancient  writers  have  given  of  the  structure 
of  the  mountain,  antecedently  to  the  period  before  men- 
tioned. Florus,  for  instance,  in  his  narrative  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Spaitacus,  describes  the  manoeuvre  by  which  that 
General  contrived  to  escape  from  the  Roman  army,  which 
besieged  him  in  this  mountain,  in  the  following  manner  : 

'^  Prima  velut  arena  viris  Mods  Vesuvius  placuit.   Ibi  cum  obside- 

rentar  a  Clodio  Glabro,  per  fauces  cavi  montis  vitineis  delapsi  vinculis, 

ad  imas  ejus  desccnd6re  radices;  et  exitu  invio,  nihil  tale  opinantis 

ducis  suliii*  impetu  castra  rapuere/' 

FLoaus,  1.  3.  c.  80. 

'  Vesuvius  was  the  spot  pitched  upon  for  their  first  enter- 
prize.  Being  besieged  there  by  Clodius  Glaber,  they  des- 
cended through  the  defiles  of  this  mountain  by  means  of 
vine-twigs,  and  reached  its  very  bottom,  where  they  sur- 

*  Whikt  thit  sheet  was  paning  through  the  press,  a  sutement  hat  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  respecting  an  antient  picture  of  Vesuvius  recently  dug  vp 
at  Herculaneum,  which  represents  the  Monte  Somma  as  forming  a  part  of 
Vesuvius.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  further  particular:*  of  a  discovery  so  corro- 
boratiTe  of  the  view  I  have  taken. 

K 
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prised  by  a  sudden  assault  the  camp  of  the  general,  who 
anticipated  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Plutarch,  who  evidently  refers  to  the  same  event,  notices 
it  in  a  manner,  which  perhi^  will  enable  ns  to  ascertain 
what  the  real  structure  of  the  mountain  at  that  time  must 
have  been.  After  describing  the  first  successes  of  Spartacus 
and  his  army,  he  says ;  ^^  Clodius  the  Pnetor  was  sent  against 
them  with  a  party  of  three  thousand  men,  who  besieged 
them  in  a  mountain  (meaning  evidently  Vesuvius)  having 
but  one  narrow  and  difficult  passage,  which  Clodius  kept 
guarded ;  all  the  rest  was  encompassed  vrith  broken  and 
slippery  precipices,  but  upon  the  top  grew  a  great  many 
wild  vines ;  they  cut  down  as  many  of  their  boughs  as  they 
had  need  of,  and  twisted  them  into  ladders,  long  enough  to 
reach  from  thence  to  the  bottom,  by  which,  without  any 
danger,  all  got  down  except  one,  who  stayed  bdiind  to 
throw  them  their  arms,  after  which  he  saved  himself  with 
the  rest."  ♦ 

Biit  how  are  these  representations  consistent  with  the 
account  given  by  the  accurate  Strabo  respecting  the  struc* 
ture  of  Vesuvius,  which,  he  says,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  fine  fields,  except  on  the  summit,  which  is  in  great  mea- 
sure flat,t  but  barren  and  desolate. 

I  know  no  other  method  of  reconciling  these  accounts, 
than  that  of  supposing  Spartacus  to  have  encamped  within 
the  crater,  which  occupied  what  is  now  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo ;  that  the  walls  of  this  crater  were  at  that  time  en- 

*  Life  of  CraMUfl.    Plutarch's  op.  Reishe  Vol.  S.  p.  S40. 

-f  The  following  is  the  entire  pasMige  referred  to. 

*^  YVifJu^roM  ^f  rtn  rcmon  rwrtn  o^s  rs  OutovovJOf,  otyfou  vt^mtuao" 
fUfov  vaynaXoiSj  vX«r  nts  xa^u^s*   avrn  ^iwivt^  fAn  wcku  fufcr  lornr, 

TiKfAM^trav  rts  to  ^u^mt  tm>t©   nattti^  Vfon^,   ncu    •xw  ic^diTii^«r 

nwXn-nvr  ^turitn.     .Strabo.  Ed.  Falc.  Vol.  I.  p.  S55. 
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tire,  except  on  one  part  where^the  army  of  ClodiuB  aBCablisked 
tfaemselves;  and  that  the  insiii^gents  found  their  laddera 
usefiil  in  deflcending  flome  of  the  steep  precipicea  which 
existed  on  the  external  slope  of  Monte  Somma,  as  well  aa 
in' the  first  instance  in  climbing  up  to  the  brim  of  the  then 
existing  crater.  The  western  front  looidng  towards  Naplea 
being  broken  away,  Strabo  might  naturally  have  considered- 
what  was  once  the  interior  of  the  then  extinct  crater  as  the 
snmmit  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
the  fomer  may  at  that  time  have  possessed  that  level  but*' 
face,  which  he  notices  as  the  general  character  belonging' 
to  it.  At  all  erents  no  alternative  seems  to  efxist  between 
this  explanation,  and  our  regarding  the  passage  as  inaccu- 
rate, for  the  structure  of  the  Monte  Somma  is  such  as  plainly 
demonstrates  that  it  has  not  been  thrown  up  by  any  sub* 
sequent  eruption,  but  existed  at  at  least  its  present  deration 
in  the  period  to  which  Strabo  alludes. 
'  Mons.  Neckar  de  Saussure,  who  has  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Geneva  *  the  most  recent 
account  of  this  mountain,  remarks  that  the  base  of  Somma 
as  well  as  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  tufi^  which  is  covered  over 
in  many  places  by  the  modern  lavas  ejected  by  Mount  Vesu* 
vius.  From  underneath  this  tuff  rise  the  older  lavas,  of 
which  the  whole  of  Somma  is  composed.  The  beds,  into 
which  the  latter  are  divided,  as  observed  from  Vesuvius, 
appear  horizontal,  for  they  are  seen  to  range  at  an  equal 
elevation  in  every  part  of  the  semicircular  wall  of  lava, 
which  bounds  the  A  trio  del  Cavallo.  This  appearance 
of  horizontality  is  however  deceptive,  and  arises  from  the 
drd^mstance  of  the  beds  dipping  equally  in  all  directions 
fiom  the  centre  of  the  mowitain ;  for  it  is  found,  that  they 
aore  every  where  inclined  at  an  angle  of  90*,  and  rise  towards 
the  cone,  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  placed  in  the 
exact  centre  of  the  original  volcano. 

*  T.  2.  pt.  1.  p.  155.    Geneve.  1823. 
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'  The  older  lavas  of  Somma'  consist  of  leucite  and  augite^ 
and  are  sepantted  by  occasional  beds  of  tuff.  They  are 
^Iso  intersected  by  vertical  dykes  of  a  I'ock  containing  much 
leucite,  which  seems  to  resemble  in  most  respects,  except  in 
compactness,  the  rock  which  it  penetrates.  The  dykes  are 
softietimes  observed  to  terminate  above,  and  fit  other  times 
below,*  nor  are  there  wanting  cases  in  which  they  seem  al- 
together inclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  rock.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that,  unlike  most  other  dykes,  they  neither  pro- 
duce any  change  in  the  position  of  the  beds,  nor  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  with  which  they  are  in  contact* 

Mons.  Neckar  imagines,  that,  if  we  suppose  the  semi- 
circular escarpment  of  Monte  Somma  to  be  a  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  original  crater,  we  may  readily  explain  the  di- 
.rection  which  its  strata  are  found  to  assume.  Every  moun- 
tain of  this  description,  he  maintains,  has  been  originally 
produced  by  a  series  of  operations  succeeding  each  other  in 
the  following  order.  When  once  the  violence  of  the  vol- 
canic operations  has  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  create  a 
rupture  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  the  elastic  vapours,  hi- 
therto pent  up,  throw  out  portions  of  the  liquid  lava,  through 
which  they  force  their  way,  just  as  takes  place  when  a  mass 
of  melted  metal  happens  to  fall  into  a  vessel  containing 
water.  These  portions,  projected  into  the  air,  descend 
again  either  in  the  form  of  scoriae  or  sand,  and  collect  into 
an  aggregate,  which  when  agglutinated  together  will  fonn 
tuff.  But  the  projection  of  these  fragments  is  soon  followed 
by  the  overflow  of  the  melted  lava  itself,  which  by  degrees 
reaches  the  brim,  spreads  over  the  tuff,  and  forms  a  regular 
bed  encircling  the  original  aperture.  The  repetition  of  these 
successive  operations  causes  that  alternation  of  beds  of  lava 
and  tuff  which  compose  the  substance  of  most  volcanic 
iQounhiins,  and  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  the  direction 
in  which  they  arc  found  to  lie,  rising  on  all  sides  towards 
the  crater,  is  a  necessarv  result  of  this  mode  of  formation. 
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Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  the  soundness  of 
such  an  explanation  with  reference  to  other  volcanic  moun^ 
tains,  I  am  dispoped  to  object  to  it  as  applied  to  the  pariH 
cular  case  before  us,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  it  involves 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  dykes  that  traverse 
the  rock  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.    If  the  crater 
existed  previously  to  their  production,  as  according  to  this 
view  must  have  been  the  case,  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
lava  could  have  created  the  fissures  which  it  now  occupies^ 
since  there  would  be  ample  scope  for  its  more  ready  escape 
through  the  vast  area  existing  in  the  centre.    I  do  not  deny 
indeed,  that  the  pressure  of  an  immense  column  of  lava  on 
the  walls  containing  it  does  in  many  cases  cause  fissures^ 
which  are  immediately  filled  with  liquid  lava,  thus  consti« 
tuting  dykes  in  the  surrounding  rock ;  but  I  contend,  that 
such  dykes  ought  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  column  where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  and  that  it  musi 
very  rarely  happen  that  they  would  be  formed  so  high  up  as 
the  crater,  since  if  the  rock  possessed  any  thing  like  an 
equal  consistency  throughout,  the  greater  force  of  the  co- 
lumn of  lava  below  would*  effect  a  passage  through  the  sides 
x>{  the  mountain,  before  it  could  create  fissures  in  the  part 
where  its  pressure  was  least.      Accordingly  most  writers 
have  supposed,  that  the  fissures  having  existed  previously, 
the  lava  boiling  up  within  the  crater  insinuated  itself  into 
them,  and  Mons.  Neckar  remarks,  that  those  dykes  which 
appear  inclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  ruck  can  hardly 
have  been  formed  in  any  other  manner.     But  if  that  be  the 
rase,  why  do  not  we  find  them  occurring  indifferently  in  all 
directions,  instead  of  cutting  the  beds,  in  most  instances, 
nearly  at  right  angles  ?     Why  do  not  some  traces  of  the 
same  leucitic  lava  occur  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  cnu 
ter,  instead  of  being  circumscribed  so  exactly  within  the 
limits  of  these  fissures  ?  or  ^y  has  not  a  mass  of  melted 
matter,  capable  of  filling  to  the  very  brim,  the  vast  area  of 
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the  ancient  crater  forced  a  passage  outwards^  and  descended 
the  external  slope  of  the  volcano  ?  or,  if  it  had  done  ao^ 
where  are  the  traces  to  be  found  of  an  eruption)  the  magni* 
tttde  of  which  must  hare  been  such,  that  aH  those  of  more 
ncent  date  would  appear  quite  insignificant  by  its  side  ? 

These  circumstances  lead  me  to  think  that  the  dykes  of 
Monte  Somma,  like  those  found  in  other  situations,  were 
ejected  through  the  substance  of  a  solid  rock,  and  conse* 
quently  that  the  crater  was  not  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
the  strata  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  perhaps  may 
have  happened  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  us  suppose  a  succession  of  nearly  horizontal  strata 
composed  of  any  kind  of  rock,  to  covor  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  in  the  interior  of  which  volcanic  operations  are 
going  on.  It  is  evident,  if  the  elastic  vapours  obtain  suffi- 
cient force  to  elevate  a  portion  of  these  beds,  the  latter  will 
acquire  in  consequence  a  position  corr^ponding  with  that 
belonging  to  the  rocks  of  Monte  Somma,  for  the  elastic  va^ 
pours,  acting  with  the  greatest  violence  round  the  point  at 
which  they  have  created  for  themselves  an  aperture,  will 
upheave  the  strata  equally  for  a  given  distance  round,  and 
thus  cause  them  to  dip  on  all  sides  away  from  this  central 
point.  Von  Buch,  in  his  description  of  some  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  has  shewn  that  many  volcanic  mountains  have  been 
raised  in  this  manner  from  the  sea,*  and  has  distinguished 
craters  to  which  he  ascribes  this  origin,  by  the  name  of 
Craters  of  Elevation,  ^^  Erhebungs  Cratene.''  It  is  evident 
that  such  craters  as  that  of  the  Mosenburg  in  the  Eyfol, 
which  shew  no  vestiges  of  volcanic  matter,  can  only  have 
been  formed  in  this  latter  way. 

Adopting  then  this  theory  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of 
Monte  Somma,  we  shall  have  less  difficulty  perhaps  in  re- 

•  Sfc  my  third  Lecture.  ™ 
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conciling  the  existence  of  the  dykes  in  this  case  to  the  re* 
ceived  opinions  with  respect  to  their  origin  in  general. 

We  may  suppose  for  instance,  that  the  strata  which  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  mountain  were  originally  depo* 
sitedjn  an  horizontal  direction,  and  under  the  surface  of 
water ;  *  that  whilst  in  this  position,  a  renewal  of  volcanic 
action  took  place,  the  first  effect  of  which  was  the  produo* 
tton  of  these  dykes  formed  by  the  lava  struggling  to  make  its 
escape.  A  continuance  and  increase  of  the  same  action 
may  afterwards  have  caused  an  upheaving  of  the  strata  in 
all  directions  round  the  area  since  occupied  by  the  crater, 
and  those  dykes,  which  now  appear  inclosed  in  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  rock,  may  have  once  been  continued  in  that 
portion  of  it,  which  has  been  broken  away  or  destroyed  by 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  volcano. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  be  considered  as  bringing 
down  the  history  of  the  volcano  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  so  long  an  interval  had  elapsed 
fiance  the  period  at  which  it  was  last  in  activity,  that  no 
certain  record  of  preceding  eruptions  appears  to  have  existed. 

It  is  true  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  who,  from  having 
visited  Etna,  must  have  been  familiar  with  volcanic  appear- 
ances, was  struck  with  the  indications  of  a  similar  origin 
which  he  perceived  in  yesuvius,t  and  we  also  find  tliat 
Vitruvius,  when  speaking  of  the  Puzzolana  near  Naples^ 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  by  heat,  notices  a 
tradition  that  Vesuvius  also  in  former  times  emitted  flame. 
Lucretius  likewise  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  this  moun- 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Breislac,  Gioeni,  and  other  naturalists.  Breislac** 
Campanie,  Vol.  i.  p.  125. 

mmXmmif   dnrXfrot   «i4f    twpuo'vmsj    wafam\n9'ws  rti  xmrm  mr  Imtlkitm 
AiTMh  uaXtilau  ^i  nw  o  revor  0vt9Wfi9ff   tx*ff  voXXa  ayifjoia  rw  xnuwo^m 

nmra  rout  atfj^asovs  x^ofovt^ 
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tain  in  his  6th  Book,  where  he  speaks  of  a  spot  near  Cuius 
which  sends  forth  sulphureous  fumes ;  but.little  ought  to  be 
built  on  a  passage  which  has  such  different  readings,*  and 
it  seems  just  as  possible  that  the  poet  may  have  meant  to  re* ; 
fer  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Solfatara,  which  lies  much' 
nearer  Cums  :  nor  is  Silius  Italicus,  who  has  been  quoted 
in  proof  of  an  eruption  having  taken  place  during  the  Sd 
Punic  war,  an  authority  altogether  unquestionable,  since 
having  witnessed  the  famous  eruption  of  79,  he  may,  with  a 
very  natural  poetical  licence,  have  introduced  a  similar 
event  as  happening  at  an  earlier  period  without  any  direct 
sanction  from  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  thatStrabo  seems 
rather  to  infer  the  igneous  origin  of  Vesuvius  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  rocks  found  upon  it,  than  from  any  received 
tradition,  and  that  it  seems  natural  to  attribute  to  the 
mountain  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  both  from  the 
cultivated  state  in  which  it  existed,t  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  crater  having  fallen  in  on  one  side,  as  must 
be  understood  to  have  been  the  case,  if  we  suppose  that 
this  was  the  spot  having  only  one  outlet  in  which  the  army 
of  Spartacus  was  besieged,  j: 

*  This  passage  is  very  differently  read — 

Is  locus  est  Cumas  apud  ;  acri  sulfure  monies 
Oppleti  calidis  ubi  fumant  fontibus  aucti : 
or, 

Qualis  apud  Cumas  locu«  est  montemque  Vesuvum 
Oppleti  calidid  ubi  fumant  fontibus  auctus. 
It  is  evident  that  tpren  the  latter  reading  affords  no  proof  that  Vesuvins  had 
experienced  any  recent  eruption,  or  was  in  a  more  active  state  than  the  Solfa- 
tara  of  Puzzuoli,  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

-f  See  Virgil's  Georgics,  Martial,  Varro,  and  others. 

X  If  Mr.  Hayter  be  correct  in  deriving  Herculaneum  from  Her  and  Koli, 
the  burning  mountain,  we  might  obtain  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  eruptions  of  Vesuvius ;  but  it  is  an  evident  affectation  to  substituts' 
a  iar-fetched  etymology  for  one  so  obvious  as  that  which  derives  it  from  .Her?. 
cules:  and  even  admitting  the  former  to  be  the  correct  derivation,  it  affords. 


*: 
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This  period  of  apparent  security  was  however  at  length' 
to  cease ;  in  the  year  63  after  Christ,  the  volcano  gave  the 
first  Bymptom  of  internal  agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which 
occasioned  considerable  damage  to  many  of  the  cities  in  its- 
vicinity,  A  curious  proof  of  this  is  exhibited  by  the  exca- 
vations made  at  Pompeii,  which  shew  that  the  inhabitants 
v^re  in  the  very  act  of  rebuilding  the  houses  overturned  by 
the  preceding  catastrophe,  when  their  city  was  finally  over- 
whelmed in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  describe. 

On  the  S4th  of  August  of  the  year  79,  the  tremendous 
eruption  took  place,  which  has  been  so  well  described  in 
the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,*  It  was  preceded  by  an 
earthquake  which  had  continued  for  several  days,  but  being 
slight  was  disregarded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not 
unaccustomed  to  such  phaenomena.  However  on  the  night 
preceding  the  eruption  the  agitation  of  the  earth  was  so  tre- 
mendous, as  to  threaten  every  thing  with  destruction. 

At  length  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  a  dense  cloud  vras 
seen  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius,  which  after  rising  from 
the  mountain  to  a  certain  distance  in  one  narrow  vertical 
trunk,  spread  itself  out  laterally  in  a  conical  form,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  its  upper  part  might  be  compared  to  the 
branches,  and  the  lower  to  the  trunk  of  a  pine.  It  was 
descried  from  Misenum,  where  the  elder  Pliny,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Roman  fleet,  was  stationed,  with  his  family, 
among  whom  was  his  nephew  the  younger  Pliny.  The  lat- 
ter, who  seems  already  to  have  imbibed  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  which  inculcated  rather  an 
indifierence  to  the  course  of  external  events,  than  an  inquiry 
into  their  nature,  pursued  his  usual  train  of  studies  as  be* 
fore;  but  the  former,  with  the  zeal  and  enterprize  of  a  mo^ 

periiapi  no  stronger  proof,  than  the  names  of  some  of  the  mountains  in  Ao^ 
vergne  and  Hungary  do  of  the  modern  date  of  their  eruptions.     In  both  cases 
the  aspects  of  the  spoU  themselves  might  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  appUcai 
tiqu  of  their  names. 
*  Plin.  Epist.  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  16.  SO. 
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d«m  nAturalisty  prepared  in  defiance  of  danger,  to  obtain  a 
nearer  Tiew  of  the  phaenomena. 

Accordingly  he  first  repaired  to  Resina,  a  village  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Vesuyius,  but  was  soon  driyen  back 
by  the  increasing  shower  of  ashes,  and  compelled  to  put  in 
at  StabiOi  where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  night.  Even  here 
the  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter  round  the  house  he 
occupied  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  would  appear  that  he  was  suddenly  over* 
powered  by  some  noxious  efiluvia,  for  it  is  said  that  whilst 
sitting  on  the  sea-shore  under  the  protection  of  an  awning, 
flames,  preceded  by  a  sulphureous  smell,  scattered  his  atten- 
dants, and  forced  him  to  rise  supported  by  two  slaves,  but 
that  he  quickly  fell  down,  choaked,  as  his  nephew  conjec- 
tured, by  the  vapour,  which  proved  the  more  fatal  from 
his  previous  weak  state  of  health.  The  absence  of  any  ex- 
ternal injury  proves,  that  his  death  was  caused  by  some 
subtle  effluvia,  rather  than  by  the  stones  that  were  fidling  at 
the  time,  and  it  is  virell  known  that  gaseous  exhalation^, 
alike  destructive  to  animal  cmd  v^etable  life,  are  frequent 
concomitants  of  a  volcanic  eruption. 

The  other  circumstances  of  this  memorable  catastrophe 
are  sketched  by  the  younger  Pliny  with  a  rapid  but  masterly 
hand.  The  dense  cloud,  which  hovered  round  the  mountain, 
pierced  occasionally  by  flashes  of  fire  more  considerable 
than  those  of  lightning,  and  overspreading  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples  with  darkness  more  profound  than  that 
of  the  deepest  night ;  the  volumes  of  adies  which  encum- 
bered the  earth,  even  at  a  distance  $o  gnaat  as  that  of  JMQse- 
num ;  the  constant  heaving  of  the  ground,  and  the  recession 
of  the  dea,  fonn  together  a  picture,  which  might  prepare  us 
fcr  some  tremendous  catastrophe  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boQihood  of  the  volcano. 

\  ei  the  covering  of  three  entire  diies  under  an  beq>  of 
«hc<  from  6Q  lo  11^  feet  in  dcplk  wxHiIdsocm  anelEMrt 
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alraoBt  too  gigantic  fisr  the  powers  of  this  single  monntaiiip 
if  we  were  not  aware  of  the  vast  depth  at  which  the  volcanic 
opemtionB  are  going  on^  and  the  immenfie  extent  to  which 
their  in^aence  may  th^efore  be  supposed  to  reach.  It  hm 
been  ^al^ulited  indeed  that  the  masses  ejected  at  different 
times  fiom  Vesavius  vastly  exceed  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
mountain  ;*  and  yet  the  latter  seems  upon  the  whole  to  uup 
dergo  no  diminution,  for  the  felling  in  of  its  cone  at  one 
period  iqppears  to  be  balanced  by  the  accumulation  of  ashes 
lit  another. 

The  cities  of  Stabis,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  this  eruption,  appear  to 
have  been  overwhelmed,  not  by  a  stream  of  melted  matter, 
but  by  a  shower  of  cinders  and  loose  fragments ;  t  for  the 
various  utensils  and  works  of  art  that  have  been  dug  from 
thence  nowhere  exhibit  any  signs  of  fire,  and  even  tife  (ieli« 
cate  texture  of  the  Papyri  appears  to  have  been  a£kcted 
only  in  proportion  as  it  has  subsequently  been  exposed  to 
mr  and  moisture.  Thus  in  those  at  Pompeii,  which  was  cor- 
vered  by  a  mere  uncemenled  congeries  of  sand  and  stones, 
decomposition  has  proceeded  so  far  that  their  contents  are 
illi^ble,  whereas  at  Herculaneum,  where  they  have  been 
preserved  under  a  species  of  tuff,  their  characters  often  ad« 
mit  of  their  being  decypbered.  Now  the  formation  of  this 
latter  substance  is  ex{dained  on  the  supposition  of  a  torrent 
of  mud  having  accompanied  in  this  quarter  the  ejections  of 
the  volcano,  which,  &vouring  the  agglutination  of  the  loose 
matmals,  reduced  them  to  a  state,  which  though  less  coup 
sistent  than  tuff  generally  is,  was  capable  of  preventing  in 
some  degree  the  access  of  air  and  humidity  to  the  substances 
underneath.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  notices  a  fact,  which,  shewB 
very  conclusively  both  that  the  tuff  of  Herculaneum  was 

*  This  was  remarked  even  by  the  antieots,  and  Seneca,  Letter  79,  after 
starting  the  difficulty,  solves  it  by  remarking,  that  the  fire  of  the  Volcano 
**  in  ipso  monte  non  alimentom  habet,  ted  viam." 

f  The  stones  that  fell  at  Pompeii  are  aaid  many  of  them  to  weigh  Sib.  the 
Jargest\>f  Stabie  only  an  oance. 
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once  in  a  pasty  state,  and  that  it  owed  its  softness  not  to 
lieat  but  to-  moisture,  the  head  of  a  statue  that  was  dug  np, 
haTiiig  left  a  cast  in  the  tuff  which  had  formed  upon  it, 
without  appearing  to  be  itself  in  the  least  scorched. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  through  a  detail  of  all  the  sub* 
sequent  eruptions  which  have  taken  place  from  the  volcano, 
nnce  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  respecting 
them  present  for  the  most  part  little  more  than  vague  pic* 
tares  of  the  terror  and  desolation  occasioned,  without  serv- 
ing to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves. 

The  second  eruption  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  year 
20S,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  and  is  described  by  Dion 
Cassius,  and  Ghden ;  the  third  in  the  year  473,  which  is 
uid^  by  Procopius  to  have  covered  all  Europe  with  ashes, 
and  to  have  spread  alarm  even  at  Constantinople.*  Other 
euruptions  are  recorded  in  the  years  518, 685,  and  993.  That 
of  10S6  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  which  was  attended  with 
an  ejection  of  lava ;  in  preceding  accounts  we  hear  only  of 
ashes  and  lapilli  being  thrown  out.  Between  that  period 
and  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
mountain  appears  to  have  been  only  five  times  in  a  state  of 
activity,  and  in  1611,  the  interior  of  the  crater,  according 
to*  the  report  of  Braccini,  was  covered  with  shrubs,  and 
every  thing  indicated  the  greatest  tranquillity.  Yet  only 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1631,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of 
its  eruptions  took  place,  which  covered  with  lava  the  greater 
part  of  the  villages  lying  at  its  foot,  on  the  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  Torrents  of  vrater  also  issued  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  completed  the  work  of  devastation.  The  volcano 
is  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  activity  in  the  years  1660, 

*  Silius  Italicu8  aptly  compares  the  flight  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  after  the 
great  battle  of  Zama  into  regions  of  Africa  where  the  Carthaginian  name  had 
never  bcea  heard  of,  to  the  appearance  of  the  ashes  of  a  vol(;ano,  in  placet  fiir 
removed  from  the  site  of  its  eruptions.    lib.  12. 
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168S,  1694,  And  1698,  from  which  time  till  the  present  its 
intervals  of  repose  have  been  less  lasting,  though  its  throes 
perhaps  have  diminished  in  violence ;  for  the  longest  pause 
since  that  time  was  from  1737  to  1751,  and  no  less  thaa 
eighteen  distinct  eruptions  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  several  of  which  continued  with  inter- 
mission for  the  space  of  four  or  five  years.  That  of  17S7 
gave  rise  to  a  stream  of  lava,  which  passed  through  the 
village  of  Torre  del  Greco,  continued  its  course  until  ar^ 
rested  by  the  sea,  at  which  time  its  solid  contents  were  esti- 
mated at  33,587,058  cubic  feet. 

Of  the  latter  eruptions  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
that  of  1794,  recorded  by  Breislac,  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
it,  in  his  travels  in  Campania.  The  torrent  of  lava  that 
proceeded  from  it  again  destroyed  the  town  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  advanced  into  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  no  leas 
than  362,  with  a  front  of  1127  feet.  The  cubic  contents  of 
of  this  single  current  are  estimated  by  that  naturalist  at 
46,098,766  cub.  feet. 

The  eruption  of  1813  has  been  described  by  Menard 
de  Groye,  and  the  last  which  happened  in  18S2,  by  Monti- 
celli,  to  whose  observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in 
a  future  part  of  these  Lectures,  the  more  especially  as  not- 
withstanding the  opportunities  for  scientific  inquiry  thus 
afforded  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  eruptions,  it  is 
only  of  late  that  any  facts  appear  to  have  been  obtained  that 
promise  us  the  least  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  the  phas- 
nomena. 

Our  forefathers  indeed  appear  to  have  followed  quite  a 
mistaken  course,  in  taking  account  only,  of  the  grander  ope- 
rations of  the  volcano;  whereas  these  in  reality  are  of  all 
others  the  least  instructive,  as  being  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances of  terror  and  risk,  which  preclude  the  possibility 
of  near  and.  accurate  reseaixh.  As  the  chemist  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  new  substance,  will  often  light  upon  pro- 
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perties  when  opemtlng  on  a  single  grain^  which  had  escaped 
his  research  when  embarrassed  with  a  larger  quantity ;  sd 
H  may  often  happen,  that  the  minor  eruptions  of  a  volcano^ 
Which  vulgar  observer?  overlook,  reveal  to  us  phaenomena 
that  had  been  unperceived  amidst  the  terror  and  confusion 
6f  its  more  Solent  commotions ;  and  if  the  Natumlist  be 
disappointed  in  witnessing  the  e£fect8  on  a  less  magnificent 
scale  than  he  cotdd  hafte  deeired,  he  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  being  enabled  to  investigate  them  at  a  time  when  no  con- 
siderations of  a  personal  nature  control  or  interrupt  his 
proceedings.  Nevertheless,  as  every  degree  of  energy  in  the 
volcanic  processes  may  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  certain  new 
phenomena,  it  is  highly  proper,  that  an  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  circumstances  that  present  themedves  on  the 
moimtain  fhnn  a  state  of  the  most  languid  to  that  of  the  most 
vigorous  action,  and  it  is  otily  by  combining  observations 
made  during  a  considerable  period,  such  aa  may  inchide  all 
these  varieties  of  condition,  that  vre  can  ever  hope  to  obtain 
correct  data  on  which  to  build  a  theory  of  volcanic  ope^ 
rations. 

In  considering  then  the  natural  history  of  a  mountain  of 
this  kind  with  reference  to  the  above  object,  three  distinct 
classes  of  substances  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  name- 
ly, the  lavas,  the  ejected  masses,  and  the  gaseous  exhalations 
given  off. 

In  the  case  of  Vesuvius  I  should  suggest  a  division  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  into  two  distinct  heads ;  namely, 
into  such  as  were  produced  by  the  mountain  before  the 
renewal  of  its  activity  in  the  year  79,  and  such  as  are  of 
posterior  formation;  and  I  should  also  propose  that  the 
elastic  vapours  should  be  likewise  divided  into  those 
emitted  during  a  period  of  comparative  quiescence  and  of 
activity. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce  decidedly  what  lavas 
have  been  of  anterior  formation  to  the  eruption  of  97,  but  we 
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observe  on  the  flank  of  Mount  Somma,  in  the  hollow  wmy 
termed  the  Fona  Grande,  several  beds  soperimpoaed  one  on 
the  other,  which  uppetar  to  be  doived  from  that  mountain, 
and  to  have  no  conneximi  with  the  present  ccme  of  VesuTins. 
The  difierences  however  that  exist  betvreen  the  hvas,  have 
not  hitherto  at  least  beoi  shewn  to  be  dependent  cm  their 
age,  but  wherever  the  mass  has  cooled  under  drcumstances 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  ciystalline  arrangementy 
the  result  appears  to  have  been  a  granular  mixture  of  felqpar", 
leucite,  augite«  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Yon  Buch  remarks,*  that  the  streams  of  1760  and  1794, 
resemble  basalt  in  colour,  fracture,  hardness,  and  weight, 
but  he  admits  that  the  majority  both  here  and  elsewhere^ 
bear  more  analogy  to  trachyte. 

The  ejected  masses  derived  from  the  antient  volcano  are 
of  great  Tariety  and  interest.  They  are  accumulated  in  the 
Fossa  Grande,  and  other  hollow  v^ays  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  where  torrents  have  exposed  a  section  of  the 
several  beds.  I  have  collected  in  these  situations  a  series  of 
granular  limestones,  nowise  inferior  in  the  fineness  of  their 
grain  to  those  found  in  primitive  districts ;  yet  the  only  cal« 
careous  rock  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  coarse 
limestone  of  the  Appennines,  and  it  seems  therefore  not 
altogether  [improbable  that  the  conversion  of  this  stone  into 
marble  has  been  effected  by  volcanic  agency.t  Breislac 
mentions,  that  Dr.  Thomson  observed  the  same  change  to 
take  place  sometimes  in  calcareous  stones  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  lime  kiln,  and  that  a  specimen  of  that  kind,  one 
half  of  which  is  common  limestone,  the  other  marble,  is  at 

*  Reiie,  vol.  2,  p.  180. 

f  Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  spirited  poem  on  Etna,  has  happily  expressed 
the  distinction  between  the  substances  to  which  the  volcanic  fire  has  ^ven  new 
properties,  and  those  which  it  has  only  partially  affected — 

**  Pars  igni  domttc, — pars  ij^nem  ferre  coactte.*' 
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present  among  the  specimens  bequeathed  by  ttiat  naturalist 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.* 

A  list  of  the  various  minerals  found  among  these  ejected 
masses  would  comprehend  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
species  that  are  known,  so  that  a  description  of  them  would 
be  altogether  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  under- 
taking ;  I  am  happy,  however,  to  refer  you  to  an  account  of 
them  which  is  soon  expected  to  appear  from  the  hands  of 
two  intelligent  naturalists  at  Naples,  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  and  productions  of  this 
volcano.t 

I  must  remark  however  that  these  minerals  are,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  the  ejected  masses  of  Monte  Somma, 
those  at  present  vomited  forth  by  the  volcano  containing 
only  crystals  of  felspar,  augite,  titaniferous  iron,  leucite, 
mica,  and  olivine.  Besides  the  above  we  may  observe, 
among  the  loose  fragments  of  the  Fossa  Grande,  portions  of 
volcanic  matter  that  seem  to  have  been  detached  from  some 
torrent  of  lava  that  lay  within  the  sphere  of  the  volcanic 
joperations;  these  disrupted  masses  are  called  Erratic  Lavas, 
to  express  at  once  their  supposed  origin,  and  to  separate 
.them  from  such  as  constitute  a  part  of  some  existing 
current. 

The  gaseous  exhalations  most  commonly  given  off  from 
Vesuvius  appear  to  be  sulphurous  and  muriatic  acid  gases, 
the  former  chiefly  produced  during  a  period  of  calm,  the 
latter  at,  and  immediately  subsequent  to,  an  eruption.  Nitro- 
gen gas  has  likewise  been  detected,  and  much  aqueous  vapour 
is  generally  present.  The  latter  indeed  often  constitutes  the 
sole  product  of  those  Fumaroles  that  surround  the  external 
slope  of  the  crater,  when  the  mountain  is  in  a  tranquil  state. 

*  Breislac,'  lostitut.  Gcol.  ^  255. 

f  Sign.  Monticelli  and  Coyelli  have  announced  their  intention  of  publish- 
ing an  account  of  these  minerals,  to  appear  in  parts,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
dromo  dcUa  Miner.  Vrsuviana. 
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Besides  these,  fittal  MoffetieSy  or  exhalations  of  noxious 
gas,  are  given  out  from  crevices  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain  | 
they  are .  iieqaently  found  in  the  cellars  of  Pordci  and 
Resina  afier.an  eruption^  and,  when  they  occur  in  the  fields, 
prove  qBeedily  destructive  to  vegetation.  They  are  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Reserving  however  for  a  future  occasion  a  more  full  ac** 
count  of  the  gases  exhaled  from;  this  as  well  as  other  vol* 
cmnos,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining  phflenomena 
connected  vrith  our  present  inquiry,  which  Naples  offers  to 
our  r^[ard.  ...... 

.  And  first,  with  regard  to  those  related  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  volcano,,  and  derived  firom  its  <q)emtions. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  numerous .  earthquakes  which 
are  of  such  common  occurrence  in  Calabria,  a3  this  is  a 
subject  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  place,  but  ^11 
mention  two  circumstances  which  have  been  urged  in  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  volcanic  action  extends  even  at  present 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay. 

The  first  relates  to  the  temple  of  Serapts,  near  the  town 
ofPuzzuoli,  the  phienomena  of  which  appear  at  first  sight 
to  indicate,  that  the  sea  has  twice  changed  its  level  with  rer 
ferenceto  this  coast  since  the  Christian  sera. 
• .  The  facts  that  have  led  to  this  conjecture  are : 
.  1st. .  That  the  floor  of  the  temple  is  at  present  somewhat 
below  high-water  mark,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the 
rushing  in  of  the  sea,  which  it  is  presumed  was  not  the  case 
9rhen  it  was  founded :  ^  > 

:  2dly.  That  the  pillars,  which  yet  remain  standing,  are 
perforated  by  pholades  at  a  height  of  about  sixteen  feet  firom 
their  base,  which  implies,  that  at  some  intermediate  period 
the  sea  water  must  have  stood  at.this  level. 

Now  if  we  admTt  that  these  facts  afford  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  points  contended  for,  it  would  certainly  involve  a  less 


^ 
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difficulty  to  suppose  that  the  change  of  levd  wiE»  owing  ta 
tin  movemehtB  of  the  land,  than  to  those  of  the  sea,  einoe  a 
general  rise  of  the  latter  fluid  (and  no  pertnaaefU  rise  could 
be  partial)  to  the  extent  supposed^  would  have  left  on  other 
toasts  of  die  MecUterranean,  eridenceswhidi  could  not  ha^e 
been  overlooked. 

But  even  this  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  involve  con- 
siderable difficulties^  h  inqpliis  that  the  ground  has  under- 
gone at  least  two  changes ;  die  first  a  depression  of  nearly 
SO  £eei  to  have  brought  it  down  ta  the  levdl  of  the  sea  at 
low  water ;  the  second  an  elevation  of  nearly  iSS  many,  by 
which  it  was  restored  to  about  its  original  elevation. — ^Had 
such  been  the  tase,  it  is  probable  that  not  %  single  pillar  of 
the  temple  would  now  retain  its  erect  posture  to  attest  the 
reality  of  these  convulsions,  and  the  hot  springs  which  gush 
Hut  on  one  side  now,  as  they  did  sixteen  himdred  years  ago, 
#ould  either  have  been  dried  up,  or  tum^  into  some  other 
channels 

'  It  seems  therefore  most  probable,  that  the  effect  depended 
on  some  purely  local  cause,  and  that  the  existence  of  Pho« 
lades  At  that  height  arose  from  the  formation  of  a  small  lake 
on  the  stte  of  the  temple,  which  was  ponded  up  consider* 
ably  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  accidental  cireumstances. 

This  accordingly  is  the  hypothesis  of  Goedie,*  and  many 
other  naturalists,  who  are  nevertheless  embarrassed  to  ac- 
count for  the  continuance  of  salt-water  at  so  great  a  hei^it« 
Nor  do  I  conceive  that  Goethe  has  much  lightened  iht 
ffifliciiilty  by  supposing  that  the  salt  was  obtained,  like  thai 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  volcanic  exhalations,  for  these  aie 
fcommonly  so  charged  with  noxious  ingredients,  that  tbdr 
presence  would  render  the  water  even  more  tm&t  for  tfcie 
abode  of  Pholades,  than  it  would  be  without  any  salt  at  all. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  observations  of  the  CanonicO 

*  SeeOoetJie  iibcr  Naturwivfenicbaft,  BtauX  2,  iranMated  in  Edio.  Phil. 
Journ*  Tol.  ii.  p.  SS« 
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di  Jorio,*  if  correct,  are  calculated  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question,  as  he  has  shewn  that  the  proofs  of  an 
overflowing  of  the  sea  may  be  gathered  not  only  from  the 
temple  itself,  but  from  the  land  on  either  side  of  it,  which 
is  covered  with  pebbles  and  other  alluvial  matter,  to  the 
same  height  as  the  parts  of  the  pillars  which  have  been  per- 
ferated.  Now  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  oidy 
Ihrther  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it  happened,  that  after  the 
sea  had  resumed  its  fbrmer  level,  the  water  still  continued 
round  the  temple  of  Puzzuoli  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tine 
to  allow  of  the  perforation  of  the  pillars. 

For  my  own  part  I  here  concur  vrith  Goethe,  in  beKeving 
that  the  circumstance  best  admits  of  ejq>lanation  by  calling 
to  our  assntance  the  volcanic  action,  of  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood bean  sufficient  proofs. 

The  collection  of  ashes  and  scoriie,  under  which  thai 
vrhole  temple  vras  buried  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Fholades  seem  to  have  begun  their  operations,  proves  that 
an  eruption  did  take  place  from  some  neighbouring  moun** 
tain,  which  covered  with  its  gected  materials  this  jMirticular 
spot,  and  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  bason,  which  really  appears  to  hav« 
been  the  cas^f  it  is  evident  that  the  sudden  rise  of  the  sea, 
which  the  Canonico  di  Jorio  speaks  of  as  certain,  vrould 
}mfm  the  effect  of  leaving  a  salt-*wat^  lake  surrounding  tW 
upper  portion  of  the  pillars^  the^  lower  being  buried  uhdeir 
ihe  volcanic  products. 

Even  the  inundation  itself  may  perhaps  have  arisen  fhittt 
the  very  same  cause,  for  we  know  that  a  sudden  and  con^' 
siderable  rise  of  the  sea  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  common 
tfi  Vfdl  as  the  most  fiital  consequences  of  similar  convubloni[ 
tifliature. 


till  tempio  di  Serapide  in  PozsuoU.  di  Can.  And.  di  Jorio.  Na^ 
poll,  1890. 
i  Soe  Goctbo't  Memoir,  Ed.  Joum.  p.  04. 

l2 
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Thus  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  Pliny's  account  of 
tlif  fiimous  eruption  of  79,  that  the  sea  and  land  appeared 
to  have  clxianged  places,  and  in  the  earthquake  of  Messinar 
we  hear  of  an  immense  wave  rising  far  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Calabria,  and  sweeping  away  SOOO  peofde* 

The  difficulty  of  supposing  the  lake  to  have  continued 
salt  long  enough  for  the  effect  produced,  is  lessened  by  aa 
observation  of  Brocchi's,  who  states  that  Pbolades  will  liv6 
in  water  very  slightly  saline,  so  that  the  lake  might  have 
continued  slowly  to  drain  off,  and  yet,  if  supplied,  in  a  nearly 
equal  ratio  from  the  hills  above,  with  fresh  water^  the  Pho- 
lades  might  long  continue  their  labours. 

I  may  add,  that  de  Jorio  seems  to  have  removed  the  other 
difficulty  which  has  been  started  respecting  this  locality, 
that,  namely,  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  below  the 
p^resent  high-water  mark,*  by  shewing,  that  this  very  incon- 
venience was  plainly  contemplated  by  the  original  builders^ 
who  erected  a  dyke,  of  which  there  are  some  remains,  evi- 
dently intended  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  sea.t 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  indeed,  in  all  probability,  de- 
termined by  that  of  the  warm  baths,  which  gushed  out  from 
the  spot,  and  the  Romans  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
controlling  the  movements  of  the  sea  near  Baise  by  artificial 
barriers,  to  be  deterred  from  erecting  the  temple,  on  die  spot 
which  superstition  dictated,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
a  few  feet  belovv  high- water  mark. 

The  second,  and  a  much  more  decided  case,  which  I  shall 
adduce  of  a  change  produced  on  the  physical  structure  of 
the  country  round  Naples  by  volcanic  agency,  was  the  rise 

*  Bieislac  has  mentioned  other  facts  which  seem  to  shew  a  similar  rise  of 
the  sea,  but  as  they  occur  within  the  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  that  is 
within  a  space  exposed  to  frequent  earthquakes,  they  will  be  hardly  viewed 
as  establishing  his  point.  At  all  events^  the  consideration  of  them  is  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose. 

i  Di  Jorio,  p.  55— €w 
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of  a  new  mpiintain  on  the  noitbeni  side  of  the  Bay  in  the 
16th  century*  VesirnQs  had  at  that  time  been  for  a  long 
intenral  tranquil,  but  a  succemon  of  earthquakes  had  taken 
place  in  the  country  for  two  years  previously.  At  length  on 
the  S8th  of  September,  of  the  year  1SS8,  flames  broke  from 
the  ground  between  Lake  Avemus,  Mount  Barbaro,  and  die 
Sol&tara,  followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth  from  which 
water  sprung,  whilst  the  sea  receded  two  hundred  feet  from 
the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  29th,  about 
two  hours  after  sun-set,  there  opened  near  the  sea  a  gulph, 
from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
jnud  were  thrown  up,  with  the  noise  of  thunder. 

In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses,  formed  a  mountain 
413  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  8000  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  eruption  finally  ceased  on  the  Sd  of  October. 
On  this  day  the  mountain  yras  accessible,  and  those  who 
ascended  it  reported,  that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  open- 
ing on  the  summit — a  crater,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circum* 
ference. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up  or  de- 
^royed  by  this  eruption,  but  others  maintain,  that  the  latter, 
which  was  a  basin  originally  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
dam,  had  been  merged  in  the  bay  again  upon  the  decay  of 
its  embankment.  It  is  certain  that  cotemporary  vnriters,  in 
their  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Mount  Nuovo,  say 
nothing  concerning  this  lake. 

The  Monte  Nuovo  is  composed  entirely  of  fragments  of 
scoriform  matter,  or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash  grey  colour, 
sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  others  approaching 
to  porphyry  slate.  The  scoriform  matters  include  pumice, 
and  most  other  varieties  of  volcanic  substances,  intermixed 
with  a  white  sand,  but  never  agglutinated  so  as  to  form  a 
tufi*.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  cooyressed  or  oblong  cone,  and 
it  has  in  its  centre  a  crater  almost  as  deep  as  the  mountain 
is  lofty. 
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Near  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ai^  ode  or  two  bdmU 
caYenm,  the  interior  of  which  I  found  covered  here  and 
there  with  an  efllorescence,  having  an  alkaline  taste.  The 
sand  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  even  under  the  sea, 
possesses  so  high  a  temperature  nfhen  brought  up  from  a 
little  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  that  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  volcanic  action  is  still  going  on  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  water  which  gushes  from  the  rock  in  a 
Qavem  not  far  distant,  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  is 
sufficient  in  a  very  few  minutes  to  boil  an  egg. 

The  nearest  approach  however  to  the  phsenomena  of 
Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  the  Monte  Nuovo 
and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Sol&tara,  which,  although  con« 
sidered  an  extinct  volcano,  as  no  ejections  of  solid  matter 
have  ever  been  known  to  proceed  from  it,  is  continually 
givijng  off  gaseous  exhalations,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.* 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Herschell, 
and  to  Signor  Covelli  of  Naples,  for  an  opportunity  of 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  (neciaely  in  the  laine  ttate  near  1000  yean  ago, 

for  the  deicription)  which  Ck>meli<ii  Sevema  gives  of  it>  applies  exactly  to  ita 

present  condition. 

Neapolim  inter, 

Et  Cumasy  locus  est  moltis  jam  frigidus  aonis, 

I  Qoamvis  aetemum  pinguesoat  ab  ubere  sulphurw 


Strabo  also  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Hf o/fov  ^pyofc,  and 
JU'biter  gives  the  following  animated  and  correct  description  of  the  spot. 

Est  locus  excise  penitus  deroersus  hiatu 
Parthenopen  inter  magnssque  Dicharchidos  arva 
Cocyta  perfusus  aqua.    Nam  spiritus  extra 
Qui  furit,  effusus  funesio  spargitnr  nstu. 
Non  h«c  auctumno  tellus  viret,  aut  alit  herbas 
Cespite  Intus  ager :  non  vemo  persona  canta 
Mollia  discordi  strepUa  virgulta  loquuntur: 
Sed  chaos,  et  nigro  l^pbllentia  pumice  saxa 
Gaudent  ferali  circum  tumukta  cupresso. 

Sattricon ,  cap.  ISO. 
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«SAminii^  the  natnve  of  t)ui8«  UuMi  were  ^ouUed  at  the  time 
I  f  i^ited  Neidte^  ia  1835 ;  tbese  genlleaieii  baying  beea  good 
enough,  as  I  was  incapacitated  by  ilhiess  from  leTisitiog  tUm 
spot  for  that  purpose,  to  condense  a  portion  of  the  steam 
gifen  out  from  one  of  the  fumaroles  in  the  crater  of  thait 
mountain,  which  of  course  would  contain  all  the  gaset 
which  water  is  capable  of  dissolving.  These  appear  to  bs^ 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  minute  portion  of  muriatic 
aicid,  and  from  the  known  chemical  properties  of  these  two 
bodies,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  presence  of  most  of  the  sub* 
stances  that  occur  about  the  Solfatara. 

The  rock  of  this  mountain  is  a  sort  of  trachyte,  which, 
besides  a  little  potass,  consists  essentially  of  silex  and  alu^ 
mine,  with  an  occasional  admixture  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia. 

The  muriatic  acid,  acting  upon  these  ingredients,  fbrmi 
severally  with  them  a  quantity  of  saline  matter  proportionate 
to  that  in  which  it  is  emitted,  but  the  most  abundant  sdt  of 
this  class  is  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  formation  of  vHuek 
may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for. 

When  muriatic  acid  is  suffered  to  act  upon  an  alkaline 
hydrosulphuret,  it  combines  with  the  base  and  separates  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  very  little  howev^  of  the  latter 
exhales  in  a  gaseous  condition,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  heavy  oil,  which  is  found  by 
analysis  to  consist  of  1  atom  hydrogen  and  2  atoms  sulphur. 
Now,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  consists  of  1  atom  of  each 
ingredient,  it  follows  that  the  formation  of  this  body  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrogen  gas.  But  what  becomes  of  this  latter  body 
since  it  is  not  to  be  detected  afterwards  in  a  separate  state  i 
It  is  probable  that  it  has  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  with  its  nitrogen,  perhaps  indeed  with  both; 
in  the  latter  case  the  presence  of  the  ammonia  is  ex{dained, 
in  the  former  it  is  rendered  more  comprehenuble,  since  we 
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have  many  examples  in  ip^ich  nitrogen  in  its  nascent  state 
is  known  to  unite  with  hydrogen,  held  in  combination  by 
weak  aflBnities. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  becomes  of  that  (by  far  the 
largest)  proportion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  the 
small  quantity  of  muriatic  gas  present  does  not  influence. 

Uniting  with  the  different  earths  and  other  bases,  of 
which  the  Rock  of  the  Solfatara  consists,  it  will  form  with 
these  in  the  first  instance  the  different  combinations  known 
by  the  name  of  Hydrosulphurets. 

Now  this  class  of  compounds  undergo  decomposition, 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  in  two  ways : 

1st.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  slowly  separates  the 
two  ingredients,  the  acid  combining  with  the  base,  and  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  set  at  liberty  being  resolved  into  its 
elements,  of  which  the  hydrogen  forms  water  with  the 
'oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sulphur  is  partly  pre- 
cipitated, and  partly  converted  into  the  hyposulphurous 
acid.  The  hyposulphurous  acid  again  unites  with  the 
different  earthy  bases,  but  these  combinations  are  not  per- 
manent, but  are  finally  resolved  into  sulphur  and  sulphates* 
•■  Hence  the  hyposulphurets,  so  far  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  give  rise  to  the  deposition 
of  sulphur,  and  the  formation  of  sulphuric  salts. 

Sdly.  The  same  ultimate  result  appears  to  be  obtained  by 
the  mere  action  of  atmospheric  air  upon  the  same  com- 
pounds, part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
abandoning  the  sulphur,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  forming  water,  whilst  the  remainder  exists 
in  combination  with  a  double  proportion  of  sulphur,  and 
produces  an  hydroguretted  sulphuret.  This  substance  is 
however  finally  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  slowly  combining 
with  oxygen,  and  the  sulphur  being  either  oxygenized,  or 
deposited  in  a  solid  form. 

Should  any  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  remain  in  its 
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uncombined  state,  it  will  be  ^leedily  resolted  into  its  de* 
inents  by  the' action  of  air  andwater ;  sucb  at  least  I  bate 
found  to  be  tbe  case  on  confining  a  portion  of  tins  gas,  either 
with  or  without  an  admixture  of  ahr,  oyer  water,  which  be- 
tomcB  turbid' from  the  sulphur  separated  from  the  gas. 

Over  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  remain  for  a 
long  time  unchanged. 

'  It  appears  then  that  in  both  these  ways  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  the 
constituents  of  the  rock,  would  be  finally  resolved  into 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  salts ;  we  have  only  therefore  to  com- 
pare this  with  the  phenomena  actuaRy  exhibited  at  the 
Solfatara. 

The  rock,  of  which  this  mountain  is  composed,  is  naturally 
hard  and  dark  coloured,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  these  vapours,  its  texture  and  colour  un« 
dergo  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
Cess  seems  to  be  a  mere  whitening  of  the  mass,  in  consequence 
doubtless  of  the  removal  of  the  iron  to  which  its  colour  is 
attributable  ;  it  then  is  seen  to  become  porous  and  fissile ; 
when  the  process  is  yet  further  advanced,  it  becomes  honey- 
combed like  a  bone  that  has  been  acted  on  by  the  weather; 
and  at  length  it  crumbles  into  a  white  powder,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  silex. 

The  saline  substances  that  appear  efilorescing  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  correspond  with  the  above  statementb ; 
they  consist  (in  addition  to  the  muriatic  salts  before  alluded 
to)  of  the  sulphates  of  iron,  lime,  soda,  magnesia,  and  above 
all,  of  alumine.  Breislac  lias  given  some  interesting  detaib 
respecting  these  salts,  in  which  however  I  have  not  time  to 
follow  him ;  it  is  sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  show^ 
that  they  appear  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  as  that  in 
which  they  would  result  from  the  action  of  the  same  gas 
upon  a  stone  similarly  constituted. 

Meanwhile  the  sulphur  deposited  diffuses  itself  through 
the  rock,  and  lines  the  walls  of  its  cavities :  but  Breislac 
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enUrellf  boofL  thie  iulpljAureU^  hydiixigeff,  luid  la  not  aubn 
Ijmtd  in  an  unponibined  aWe;  Icmt  w«  only  find  it  in  i|fQ^ 
paiiU  of  the  mountain^  wUdbi  are  nour  mpugb  to  the  snr&ice 
to  adogit  of  the  x^tAj  access  of  atpaoqdiqric  air.  It  is  some*^ 
tiD|0S  acc^impaidied  with  snlphuret  of  a|nB(^iic^  which  has 
probably  also  been  disengaged,  combined  with  lq^drpgen| 
aftd  may  be  the  cau9e  of  the  destructiveness  of  those  exha- 
lalifHiS)  which  frequently  succeed  an  eruption.  I  have  be^ 
aasnredy  that  the  paradoxical  statement  of  Breialac's  with 
mpect  to  the  pear  and  oli?e  being  proof  against  the  ddie^ 
lerious  influence  of  these  gases,  when  all  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  destroyed,  is  not  unfounded.  As  selenium  is 
vow  ascertained  to  exist  among  the  produ^  of  the  crater 
ia  the  Island  of  Volcano,  it  ajqpears  probable,  that  a  gaa 
composed  of  that  metal  with  hydrogen,  will,  ere  long,  b^ 
detected  together  with  the  gases  before  enumerated. 

The  influence  of  these  exhalations  is  by  no  means  con? 
ined  within  the  compass  of  the  Solfatara,  for  it  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  on  the  hills  which  bound  that  vol« 
cano  towards  the  north,  as  is  evinced  by  the  whiteness  and 
decomposed  condition  of  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  being 
fCted  upon  during  so  many  ages  by  sulphureous  vapours. 
It  would  appear  that  the  antients  designated  them  firom  this 
eircumstance  under  the  name  of  the  Colles  Leucogsei,  for 
Pliny*  mentions  medicinal  waters  existing  between  Puz* 
yuoli  and  Naples,  called  Leucogei  Fontes,  and  there  is  still 
found  a  hot  spring  at  a  place  called  PisciareUi,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  these  hills. 

The  Solfatara  returns  an  hollow  sound  when  any  part  of 
its  sur&ce  is  struck,  and  appears  not  to  be  made  up  of  one 
entire  rock,  but  of  a  number  of  detached  blocks,  which 
hanging  as  it  were  by  each  other,  form  a  sort  of  vault  over 
the  abyss,  within  which  the  volcanic  operations  are  going 
on.    Hence  there  would  seem,  not  to  be  one  apertui*e  larger 

•  Plin.  Hift  Nat  Lib.  SI.  c.  8. 
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thtti  Uie  fttly  nick  as  im  avt  wont  to  waapfOBm  exiitiaf  in  Ai 
centre  of  €mry  actbe  volcami^  Imtaterie^of  ivpicBvlii^i 
nttow  of  IIm  escape  of  niaetic  flnidi^  bvi  wonU  prami  te 
&U  of  any  bufty  body* 

It  ha0  gifen  off  howeror  finom  its  eoutb-eaBtem  nde  a 
aunaam  of  lava,  which  extends  in  one  unbroken  line  to  iha 
8e%  Ibrming  the  promontory,  called  the  Mcmte  OUbano,  on 
the  road  between  Naples  and  Pnzanoli.    It  is  remarfcaUf 
jBrom  its  want  of  resemblance  to  the  lavas  of  most  othfr 
Tolcanos,  as  it  consists  of  a  rock  which  <can  hardly,  I  think^ 
be  separated  by  its  minendogical  characters  fiom  tradiyte»  / 
It  consists  essentially  of  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  in* 
bedded  in  a  basis  of  a  felspathic  nature,  having  an  imeiven 
firacture,  and  ash-grey  colour.     It  di&rs  in  these  reqMda 
fiom  the  rock  of  the  Solfatara  itsdf,  whidi  I  have  found  ia 
general  to  possess  a  darker  colour,  and  a  conchoidal  fracturai 
Both  however  agree  in  being  composed  essentially  of  feiqiar^ 
and  containing  augite  only  as  an  occasional  ingredient,  so 
that  we  are  obliged  to  class  them  equally  under  the  head  of 
trachyte.    The  stone  of  Mount  Olibano  is  in  general  com* 
pact,  but  cells  are  sometimes  present,  especially  in  the  uppef 
part  of  the  rock ;  it  is  seen  to  rest  immediately  on  a  thin  bed 
of  loose  fragments  of  lava,  and  is  covered  by  a  sort  of  tufl^ 
which,  being  placed  on  a  part  of  the  hill  difficult  of  access,  I 
left  unexamined,  but  which  I  conjecture  to  consist  of  scorii^ 
and  sand,  that  succeeded  the  ejection  of  the  lava. 

The  whole  rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which 
reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  Cum»,  and  appears  to  be  eon* 
tinuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Naples.  This,  which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Puzzolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tuff,  bearing  many 
anal(^es  to  the  trass  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  pumiceous  con* 
glomerates  of  Hungary. 

Its  basis  is  generally  of  a  straw  yellow  colour,  dull  and 
hansh  to  the  feel,  with  an  earthy  firacture,  and  commonly  a 
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loose  degree  of  oonttstence*  It  contains  imbedded  finag- 
ments  of  pumioei  obsidian,  trachyte,  and  many  other  va- 
rieties of  compact  as  well  as  cellular  laya,  die  softer  kinds 
often  rounded,  the  harder  mostly  angular.  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  detecting  any  kind  of  rock  except  of  a  volcanic 
nature,  imbedded  in  it,  and  as  the  construction  of  a  new 
road  round  the  promontory  of  Gaiola,  gave  me  a  good  op- 
portunity of  examining  this  point,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
specimens  are  common.  Shells  have  been  met  with  in  this 
inock  as  is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  I  have  heard  of 
the  bones  of  ruminating  animals  having  been  likewise  dis- 
covered. 

This  mass  of  tuff  is  sometimes  separated  into  beds  by 
strata  of  loam,  pumice,  or  of.  a  ferruginous  sand,  and  Von 
Buch  notices  a  bed  consisting  of  fragments  of  limestone, 
cemented  by  calc-sinter,  occurring  in  the  midst  of  it  between 
Naples  and  Puzzuoli. 

The  height  of  this  tuff,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is 
very  considerable ;  the  hill  of  the  Camalduli,  the  loftiest 
eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  .is  com- 
posed of  it,  and  to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of 
wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
soft  and  friable  nature  of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than 
to  make  a  road  over  it. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Grotto  of  Posilippo,  a 
cavern  363  toises,  or  SI 78  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height, 
and  18  in  breadth,  which  strikes  every  stranger  with  surprise 
from  the  mass  of  rock  cut  through,  until  he  reflects  at  the 
ease  with  which  a  stone  of  such  a  description  admits  of  being 
hollowed  out. 

This  immense  mass  of  Puzzolana  forms  some  considerable 
hills  round  Naples,  many  of  which,  as  the  Monte  Barbara, 
Astroni,  and  others,  have  very  regular  craters,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  thrown  out  any  currents  of  lava. 
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^jeo  D*ja»Mmo  p  'wmorro  bml  cjum. 

TkaljimAffmaflmwmf  mpfmnam  oi^c&Hpying  tha 
oripMl  ate  of  ■  enter,  M  tha  MM%  wlwN  «l|li  in  TtiiiMa 
m^itt  intaior,  instcwd  of  hmnf  a  nHmptmUHg  iiftttOm 
opposite  ndes  of  the  csTitjr,  u  »  woamoiAf  Ai  em  vMl 
nUia  fanned  bj  dilnnal  sctioOf  mnb  on  the  gontiirf  W 
•lope  m  all  dbeetioiiennj  fion  the  enter,  Jait  w  wmU 
hippwi,iflWetwftilMdbewlhipim  op  ^afimaMtiiif 

Pok^H  Ae  deip  flMVM^  dnt  fl»  feOBd  IB  cownoBlf  In 
dieiMigUMmrhooiloriUe  mhI  oiker  UUe  BMr  N^ilee,  MT 
owe  their  origin,  like  the  Benncoe  of  the  Cenary  Ukmi*^* 
lo  the  vj^ttm-Tia^  of  the  cootiguoui  rodu,  rether  than  to  tha 
acboD  of  torrenlL 

TW  voleamc  actioa  here,  m  m  aianf  other  placM  lowid 
Ifaplei^  eeene  hantly  cxtiBct,  fiw  Acre  are  cxfaelatww  of 


atmBOs  atMaMnt&mJj^  la  buciuiK,  tnt  ifpa»  OWfg  jiUne  4w 

||pid^  am  mntb,  flom  iikr  m>  nmt  water  4Mwr  tiv  Wiut. 
flbBae4hr«qaperpan«f  &e  cmibb  je  free  fcoea  aor  aoxioue 
Tipfmr,  lint  tlie  wr  «f  dtm  belov  i»  w  full;  unpragDiOed, 
.  tlmi  (1  provHi  ipeedjlj  btid  u>  h*  "*'""*'  tliAt  iii  iiniihifiied 
itt  il,  iM.iMhBwn  m  ell  atranjjere  hy  <hr  wtwriiiMiiii  witiitke 
TlM  nmniiiiQ  1  cxpesisBcod  W  MoOfWie  luy  k»d  fwr  a 
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moment  to  tli<»  bottom^  resembled  thst  of  ^hich  we  are 
•onietimes  sensible  on  drinking  a  large  j^ass  of  aoda  water 
VSk  a  Btat^  of  brisk  e&we9cenoe«  The  cause  in  boith  in* 
fftances  is  pltdnly  the  same. 

.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  caverh  at 
tAriotts  heights^  was  she#n  by  immersing  in  it  Tarious  com* 
fiostibles  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  I  found. that  phos* 
phorus  would  continue  lighted  at  about  two  feet  from  the 
bottom,*  whUftt  a  siilphur  match  went  oiit  a  fiarw  inches 
above,  tad  a  wax  taper  at  a  still  higher  Xenk* 

It  was  impoi(sible  to  fire  a  pistol  at  the  bottom  of  the 
edTem,  for  though  gunpowder  may  be  exploded  even  in 
carbonic  acid  by  the  application  of  a  heat  Buffident  to  de* 
iDompose  the  nitre,  and  coiisequentl;^  to  envelop  the  mass  in 
im  atmosfphere  of  oxygen  gas,  yet  the  mere  influence  of  a 
qpark  from  steel  produces  too  slight  an  augmentation  of 
temperature  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Lake  Avemus  may  likewise  have 
blienthe  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  dftervrards  a  Solfictdra, 
l^hich  will  account  for  the  noxioud  propertieij  attributed  t6 
tl  by  the  ancients.t 


*  Fonyth  has  erroneouiily  stated  that  though  torches  of  gi«ip6'wd«r  I 
tiieir  inflaaunability  there,  yet  phosphonu  resist*  the  citrboiiic  acid.. 

i  When  we  consider  the  considerable  specific  gravity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Uie  thick  woods  which  in 
former  thnes  sttitbunded  the  Lake  Avemus  woiild  favouf  materially  the  accu* 
jnalation  of  this  noidons  vapoui^.  Hie  sur^Me  of  the  lake  screened  from  die 
aooess  of  the  winds  in  every  quarter,  must  have  been  oovered  with  a  thick 
•tratum  of  unrespirable  gas,  which  would  be  very  slowly  dissipated.  If  car- 
lionic  acid  were  present,  the  same  thing  would  take  place  with  this,  in  even  a 
«i«ch  greater  degree  than  with  the  former.  But  when  the  Woods  were  cut 
down,  as  we  are  told  was  done  by  Agrippa,  the  air  of  the  lake  would  become 
continually  intermixed  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  that,  unlesaa 
pretty  rapid  disengagement  of  gas  took  place,  the  noxious  qualities  would 
eease.  This  coincides  with  the  accounU  of  Strabo,  Silius  Italicus,  and  other 
classical  writers. 


Qoun  taper  liMid  nlla  polenait  inpiiii6  voknte 
Teadere  iter  pennii,  talb  teie  halitm  Alrie 
Faucibos  effondens  eapem  ad  convexa  ferebat, 
Unde  locum  C^neci  dixenint  aomiue  Agraom* 

'  At  present  no  sticli  exhalationB  are  giten  out,  and  birds 
ieem  to  resort  to  it  as  much  as  to  any  lake  near  Naples. 

The  Lakes  of  Agnano  and  Avemus  then  are  examples  df 
craters  converted  into  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Eyfel  district  noticed  in  the  hst  lecture. 

The  circumstances  indeed  under  which  the  rolcanic  nb^ 
lion  was  manifested  in  both  these  countries  seem  to  hate* 
borne  to  each  other  a  considerable  analogy,  as  what  we  ofe(-' 
serve  is  fnot  a  single  lofty  conical  mountain,  like  Etmr  dif 
Tesuidus,  fhhn  which  streams  of  hva  have  suctesritely  been 
derived,  but  either  a  series  of  circular  depressions  in  ^ 
midst  of  the  Puztolana,  as  those  of  Avemus  arid  Agnandry 
of  certain  comparatively  low  hiUs  with  cfaters  rising  out  ot 
them,  which  howevef  are  iiot  found  in  )any  easel  to  hfifve  emit^' 
fed  mofb  than  a  sitlgle  stream  of  lava,  and  in  most  instancdi 
appeiir  to  have  given  tent  solely  to  exhalations  of  gaseoiUf 
matters,  or  to  gections  of  scoriss. 

'  Tb6  Solffltara  supplies  us  with  an  instance  of  the  foriniei^ 
description,  the  Monte  Barbara  and  Astroni  of  the  Other. 

The  Monte  Barbara^  is  probably  the  most  elevated  tol* 

*  T%it  iiKMiiitaiD  if  ffeqiwntly  noticed  in  antimt  wrttert  undtr  Hhm  name  eC 
Gtnrui,  and  was  famoin  for  its  vineyaids.  The  following  elegant  lines  bx 
Anrtlius  Symmachus,  one  of  Hue  later  Latin  poets,  allude  to  tliiSy  as  well  as  to 
die  heairof  ^e  water  near  its  foot 

Ubi  oomiger  Lyans 

Operit  tupema  Gauri ;  ^  ^ 

Vulcanus  sstuosis 

Media  incoqmit  cavemit } 

Tenet  ima  pisoe  molto 

Thetis,  et  vagas  sororass 

Calet  nnda,  fiiget  /Ethit } 

Simul  innatat  choreb 

Amathuaias  renidens, 

Salis  arbitra,  et  vaporis, 

Flof  tideruni)  Dione. 
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canic  lull  oo  this  aide  of  Naples,  it  has  a  crater  on  it9 
Bummit,  one  side  of  whicb  is  broken  away,  and  its  extreme 
antiquity  is  manifested  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface 
being  coveri'd  with  verdure.  A  single  farm  housie'indeed  is 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  crater,  in  the  most  solitary  sitna> 
tion  probably  that  could  be  chosen  within  so  short  a  distance 
of  a  great  capital. 

The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused 
it  to  be  selected  by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his. 
^Id  boar  and  other  animals  destined  for  the  chase;  jt  is  a 
circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which 
are  formed  of  a  congeries  of  scoriie,  pumic^  and  other 
ejected  materials. 

If  we  believe  Breislac,  the  number  of  craten,  of  which 
indications  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  «f  Naples,  will, 
amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-seven,  but  I  am  iDclined  to 
think  that  many  of  the  hollows,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
derived  lirom  this  cause, '  have  in  reality  been  produced  by. 
water;  nor  does  this  Greologist  appear  to  hftv^  applied  the. 
only  lest  by  which  hollows  that  establish  the  existence  of 
craters,  can  be  clearly  distinguished  fhim  those  derived  from, 
other  causes — I  mean  the  direction  of  the  strata  composing 
their  vralls. 

T'hese,  it  is  evident,  ought  in  the  case  of  a  valley  of  denu- 
dation to  possess  a  similar  inclination  and  dip  on  the  oppo- 
«te  aides ;  whereas  in  a  crater  they  will  diverge  in  all  di- 
rections from  the  original  centre  of  the  cavity. 

In  the  following  sketches  A  represents  a  valley  ori^nally 
Ibrmed  by  water,  B  one  resulting  from  a  crater  partially 
destroyed. 
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Now  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myseir,  that  this  latter  ar- 
rangement was  exemplified  in  any  of  those  hills,  which 
Breislac  supposes  to  have  been  (K>rtions  of  craters  once 
existing  on  the  immediate  site  of  Naples. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  we  only 
grant  the  Puzzolana  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  an- 
tecedent to  the  excavation  of  the  vallies,  the  existence  of 
hollows  and  other  irregularities  of  surface,  which  Breislac 
regards  as  the  remains  of  craters,  is  readily  explained  ;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  a  rock  of  so  sofl  and  yielding  a  texture, 
ought,  of  all  others,  to  exhibit  the  most  decided  evidences 
of  diluvial  action. 

Now,  independently  of  other  circumstances  which  virill  be 
afterwards  insisted  on,  the  manner  in  which  the  Puzzolana 
has  insinuated  itself  into  the  bottoms  of  vallies  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  Naples  seems  to  prove  this  opinion. 
We  observe  it  so  situated  in  the  valley  of  Maddelona,  near 
the  aqueduct  of  Caserta,  and  in  several  of  the  mountain 
gorges  near  Sorrento,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of 
Naples. 

The  tuff  of  Sorrento  indeed  is  not  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  coast  opposite,  but  its  origin  is  probably  the 
same;  and  the  regular  distribution  of  this  material  in  both 
cases  over  so  extensive  a  surface,  and  amongst  rocks  that  do 
not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been  affected  by  volcanic 
action,  seems  to  indicate  the  operation  of  water. 

But  even  if  wc  limit  the  craters  that  existed  in  the 
Plilegrean  fields  to  those  of  which  present  appearances 
leave  no  doubt,  their  number  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  an  early 
period  of  history,  and  serve  to  account  for  the  fables  of  the 
Poets,  who  imagined  the  entrance  to  the  Infernal  Shades  to 
lie  among  these  recesses. 

It  was  not  then,  as  at  present,  a  single  mountain  which 
sent  forth  flames  and  melted  matters  at  certain  intervals,  and 
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secured  a  comparative  immunity  to  the  rest  of  the  district ; 
but  there  was  a  constant  exhalation  of  noxious  vapours  firom 
a  variety  of  orifices,  attended  ¥rith  earthquakes,  and  other 
phaenomena,  which  bespeak  the  operauon  of  volcanic  agency 
over  a  widely  extended  sur&ce. 

If  then  the  early  settlers  in  Sicily  were  so  alarmed  at  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  as  to  fly  to  some  other  part  of  the 
island,  and  if  in  modem  times,  among  the  Canaries,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lanzerote  were  compelled  to  migrate  on 
account  of  the  ravages  made  upon  their  possessions  during  a 
succession  of  years  by  subterranean  fire,*  it  is  not  umatund 
that  the  picture  which  Homer  had  received  of  the  Phlegrean 
fields  should  have  been  so  terrific,  as  to  have  led  him  to 
describe  themt  as  placed  at  the  utmost  limits  of  the  habit- 
able world,  unenlightened  ^ther  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun, 
vrith  gDoves  consecrated  to  Proserpine^  rivets  vrith  streams 
of  fire,  and  enveloped  in  an  eternal  g|k>om.  These  ideas 
would  be  confirmed,  if  we  imagine  that  the  Cimmerians, 
who  filrst  peopled  the  country,  lived  in  those  caverns  and 
hollows  of  the  rock  which  now  exist,  and  were  thus  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  habitation  shut  out  firom  the  light  of 

day4 

Such  a  picture  indeed  accords  very  little  vrith  the  ideas 

♦  See  my  third  Lecture. 

+  Odyssey  K.  A. 

^  1  have  noticed  in  my  memoir  on  Sicily  (Edinb.  Journal)  the  existence  of 
mrtificial  caverns^  which  we  hardly  know  whether  to  consider  at  the  dwelling 
or  burial  places  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Though  wretched  abodes,  th^ 
would  at  least  be  preferable  to  those  from  which  I  hare  myKlf  aeeo  thie 
Cypanis  of  Hungary  creep  out,  which  were  literally  holes  in  the  groaad,  ia 
which  they  burrow  like  the  Troglodytes  of  old.  Capt.  Lyon  has  described 
aimilar  residences  in  Northern  Africa.  See  his  Traveb,  p.  85.  Bnt  there  omi 
be  no  doubt  from  the  number  of  caverns  noticed  by  travellers  in  the  East,  (see 
particularly  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  113.)  as  well  as  from  his- 
tory, sacred  and  profane,  that  the  practice  of  hollowing  oat  the  rocks  of  the 
country  for  habitations  in  many  in8tance<9  long  superseded  the  use  of  them  for 
erecting  regular  houses.  No  rock  however  aSbros  facilities  for  this  practice 
equal  to  the  tuff  of  volcauos,  and  accordingly,  wbereever  thisoocufSf  we  find 
even  at  this  day  that  dwelling  places  are  excavated  in  it.  Sudi  is  the  case  in 
Ischia,  in  Aawgne,  an4  in  the  Vivarais.  lliat  the  I^itteUila' ef  Neples 
therefore  should  be  hollowed  out  for  Uiis  purpose,  is  no  more  than  we  might 
reasonably  expect. 
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suggested  by  the  luxuriance  of  modern  Campania;  but  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  when  Homer  wrote 
that  luxuriance  had  not  yet  been  developed  by  cultiration, 
that  the  recent  occurrence  of  the  eruptions  had  probably 
devoted  many  parts  to  a  temporary  sterility,  and  that  others 
were  overshadowed  with  thick  and  gloomy  forests. 

The  neighbouring  islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia  are 
likewise  composed  of  volcanic  rocks  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Campi  Phlegrei. 

The  former  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  tuff  separated  by 
beds  of  cellular  lava.  In  one  part  where  the  coast  exposes 
a  section  of  the  strata,  I  observed  that  they  were  so  con- 
torted as  to  represent  an  arch,  whibt  in  the  places  inter- 
mediate, as  well  as  on  either  side,  they  were  horizontal. 

This  efiect,  happening  as  it  does  in  a  volcanic  country, 
seems  attributable  to  the  pressure  of  elastic  vapours  from 
below,  heaving  up  the  strata  round  a  given  area,  and  it  will 
be  readily  perceived,  that  if  the  force  applied  had  been  con- 
siderable enough  to  cause  a  disruption  of  the  beds,  we 
should  then  have  had  them  dipping  in  all  directions  away 
from  the  opening,  as  happens  where  a  crater  is  produced. 

In  the  following  sketches  No.  1.  represents  the  actual 
section,  and  No.  8.  that  which  would  have  resulted,  had 
the  force  been  somewhat  greater.  In  either  case  A  repre- 
sents the  beds  of  tuff,  and  B.  those  slaggy  lava  interposed. 
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The  Island  of  Ischia  is  somewtuit  raore  Taried  in  its  cont- 
pniition.  It  ia  composed  &X  the  most  put  of  a  ro^  wliich 
seems  to  coiuisi  of  Tery  finely  comminnted  pamice,  re- 
agglutinated  so  as  to  fonn  a  tut^  scHnetimes  nsembluig  tbe 
PuuoUuia  of  Naples. 

From  the  reiy  fine  state  of  dirision  howercr  into  which  it 
was  rcducml  at  the  lime  when  it  anderwent  consolidation,  a 
rock  has  often  resulted  of  so  homogeneous  a  texture,  as  to 
be  considered  a  variety  of  felspathic  lara ;  hot  I  am,  upon 
the  whole,  disposed  lo  believe  it  to  be  rather  a  substance 
resulting  from  the  res^r^rstion  orrragmrats  of  pumice  aitd 
other  analogous  products.* 

This  formation  is  oHen  separated  by  beds  consistii^  of 
loose  portions  of  pumice  and  obsidian,  and  with  this  ex- 
ception rtearly  all  the  island  may  be  said  to  coosst  of  taS^ 
which  extends  eren  to  the  summit  of  Mount  E^moaeo,  its 
loftiest  point. 

I  could  discover  nothing  like  a  crater  on  the  ssaumt  of 
this  hill,  but  conceive  its  superior  elevation  to  arse  astrely 
from  the  rock  in  this  part  having  resisted  dKompoKtioa 
more  than  it  has  done  elsewhere. 

Although  the  pumiceous  conglomoate.  as  1  sfacsEI!  lensaac 
lo  call  this  rock,  is  seen  in  every  part  of  the  isiwi,  yet  mi. 
M'lnle  Vico,  near  the  town  of  Foria,  we  observe  cntecmcud 
with  it  huge  blocks  of  trachyte,  sometimes  30  Bwc  na  JS^- 
meteFj  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  crystals  ofg 
often  witbont  any  kind  of  intermediDm.  TWar  I 
angular  and  of  irr^ular  shape;  they  are  a 
any  order  through  tbe  substance  of  the  ti 
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A  little  beyond  the  village  of  Casamiccola,  is  a  conical 
'  hill,  called  the  Monte  Thabor,  composed  entirely  of  tra- 
chyte, one  variety  of  which  seems  to  approach  to  clinkstone 
porphyry. 

This  trachyte  rests  upoa  a  bed  of  clay,  sometimes^red  and 
ferruginous,  at  others  blue,  in  which  are  imbedded  several 
species  of  area,  murex,  turbo,  and  trochus,  enumerated  by 
Brocchi.*  Thus  the  date  of  the  trachyte  cannot  be  anterior 
to  that  of  the  tertiary  class  of  rocks. 

As  we  proceed  from  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  round 
the  coast  of  Ischia,  we  meet  with  evidences  of  volcanic 
operations  of  a  still  more  recent  date. 

At  Castaglione  the  ground  is  covered  with  loose  fragments 
of  pumice  and  obsidian,  which  I  did  not  succeed  in  tracing 
to  their  source.  Still  farther  we  cross  the  stream  of  lava, 
which  issued  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  year  1302, 
remarkable  from  the  large  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  which 
are  imbedded  in  it.  Its  surface  is  still  undecomposed,  and 
consequently  barren,  moss  alone  growing  upon  it,  and  that 
only  in  a  few  parts,  a  proof  of  the  number  of  ages  required 
for  bringing  some  lavas  into  a  state  fit  for  cultivation. 
This  current  may  be  readily  traced  up  the  mountain  to  the 
point  from  whence  it  issued,  which  is  marked  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  crater,  originating  apparently  from  the  eruption 
itself. 

The  castle  of  Ischia  itself  stands  on  a  projecting  mass  of 
lava,  which  appears  to  have  made  a  part  of  a  current  that 
may  be  traced  to  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Campignano, 
where  it  constitutes  a  sort  of  ridge  resting  upon  the  pumi- 
ceous  conglomerate.  Its  high  antiquity  is  evident  from  the 
changes  that  must  have  since  taken  place  in  the  figure  of  the 
island,  for  not  only  has  the  promontory  been  separated  from 
the  island  by  some  subsequent  convulsion,  but  we  imme- 
diately perceive  that  a  stream  of  lava  at  the  present  time 
would  pursue   a  very  different  direction,  and,  instead  of 

*  Cooch.  Subapp.  p.  334. 
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reaching  the  promontory,  would  fill  up  the  vallies  and  in- 
dentations in  the  coast  which  the  present  current  overlooks. 

Thus  Ischia  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  volcanic 
action  of  as  many  different  periods  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  .  itself,  its  pumiceous  conglomerate  corresponding 
with  the  Puzzolana,  its  trachytes  to  the  rock  of  the  Sol- 
fatara,  and  the  lava  of  the  Capo  d'Arso  to  those  of  Vesuvius. 
Even  the  antients  were  fully  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature, 
attributing  it  to  the  Giant  Typhceus  being  confined  under 
the  mountain,  and  Strabo  relates  that  a  colony  sent  over  by 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  so  alarmed  by  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  that  they  deserted  the  island.* 

At  present  the  only  immediate  indications  of  volcanic 
action  are,  the  high  temperature  of  the  sand  on  the  shore 
near  the  Monte  Vico,  which,  two  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  I 
found  to  be  110°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  hot  vapour  which 
issues  from  the  ground  in  various  places  of  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. The  fissures  through  which  the  steam  passes 
are  often  coated  with  a  white  siliceous  incrustation,  which 
Dr.  Thomson,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  notice  under  the 
name  of  fiorite. 

Dr.  MaccuUocht  has  noticctl  a  dmilar  phsenomenon  as 
occurring  in  the  gn^hic  granite  of  the  Isle  of  Rona,  where 
the  surface  of  the  quartz,  or  chalcedony,  as  it  has  been 
otherwise  called,  obtains  from  exposure  to  the  weather  a 
glossy  enamel,  arising  apparently  firom  a  partial  solution  of 
the  silex.  A  similar  enamel  is  to  be  observed  investing  the 
sandstones  of  Jura  and  of  Schihallien,  and  in  the  granite  of 
Rockall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  certainly  more  favour- 
able to  chemical  action  in  the  vapour  baths  of  Ischia,  as  the 
aqueous  particles  are  presented  to  the  silex  at  a  high  tern? 
perature,  and  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  at  the  moment  of 
their  deposition  firom  the  state  of  vapour. 

♦  Strabo.  Lib.  v.    He  tells  us  that  Ischia  was  torn  by  some  coDVulsioD  of 
nature  from  the  main>Iaiid,  but  this  is  not  probable, 
f  Geolog.  Trans,  vol.  ?.  p.  392. 
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I  need  not  insist  upon  the  analogy  between  the  above 
phffinomeaa,  and  those  presented  at  the  Geysers  in  Iceland^ 
but  I  may  remark  that  similar  concretions  are  noticed  as 
occurring  among  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Solfatara  and  of 
Santa  Fiora  in  Tuscany;  by  Humboldt  at  Tenerifle;  and 
by  Von  Buch  in  Lanzerote.  In  these  cases  the  alkali,  which, 
in  the  Iceland  Geysers  is  supposed  to  assist  in  dissolving  the 
silex,  does  not  appear  to  be  present. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  made 
up  of  a  class  of  volcanic  products,  very  analogous  to  those 
we  have  been  just  considering. 

.  Like  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  too,  they  allow  us  t6 
compare  the  phenomena  of  active  and  half-extinguished 
volcanos,  with  those  which  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause 
at  earlier  periods. 

The  Island  of  Stromboli  consists  of  a  single  conical 
mountain,  having  on  one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one 
of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extinct.  The 
volcano  is  in  this  respect  peculiar,  that  although  it  rarely  has 
its  periods  of  intense  energy,  yet  it  as  rarely  enjoys  any 
intervals  of  repose,  no  cessation  having  ever  been  noticed  in 
its  operations,  which  arc  described  by  writers  antecedent  to 
the  Christian  sera,  in  terms  which  would  he  well  adapted  to 
its  present  appearances.* 

*  Callias,  aeoteinponry  of  Agathociet,  who  made  himtelf  abtolute  in  S\m\y 
from  B.C.  317  to  289,  it  quoted  by  the  Scholiam  to  Apoll.  Rh<.  III.  41,  as 
mentioniug  the  fires  af  Lipari,  meaning  probably  Stromboli,  and  it  i«  probable 
that  Tbqpcrituf  may  refer  to  the  same  island,  when  be  says — 

noXA«x<x  A^dUfoio  ^tX4V  f Xoyt^am^f  autfii. 
As  likewise  Aristotle,  where  he  states  that  in  Lipari  the  fire,  after  a  cessation  of 
16  ycsrs,  returned  on  the  17th.  Stromboli  (/St^ottuXii)  is  /hentioned  by  name 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  aa  giving  rise  to  explosions  of  air  and  to  ejections  of  sand 
and  heated  stones.  The  same,  he  says,  is  the  case  in  Hiera,  now  Volcano. 
8trabo,  Lib.  6,  speaks  of  Lipari,  Volcano,  and  Stromboli,  as  emitting  flames, 
and  says  that  those  in  the  latter  island  are  inferior  to  the  two  former  m  point 
of  violence,  but  superior  in  brightness.  Cornelius  Severus,  on  the  other 
band,  speaka  of  Uie  volcano  in  Stromboli  as  greater  than  that  of  Etna. 

Fscundior  Etna 
Insula,  cui  nomen  facies  dedit  ipsa  rotunda:. 
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These  consist  in  ejections,  repeated  at  vety  short  intervals^ 
of  stones,  scorias,  and  ashes,  which  either  fall  back  within  the 
crater,  or  are  carried  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  accord- 
ing to  the  drifl  of  the  wind.  As  however  the  crater  is  placed 
on  thie  slope  of  the  precipice,  and  not  upon  its  summit,  the 
ejected  matters  tend  but  little  to  increase  the  accumulation 
of  substances  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  carried  into  the  sea. 

I  reached  with  considerable  difficulty  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  rises  at  an  angle  often  of  nearly  40°,  and 
is  covered  completely  with  volcanic  sand,  consisting  of 
titaniferous  iron,  amongst  which  I  found  numerous  crystals 
of  augite,  and  masses  of  black  pumice,  or  of  an  highly  scori- 
form  and  fibrous  description  of  lava,  which  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to  that  mineral. 

On  looking  down  from  that  elevation  upon  the  volcano, 
1  perceived  that  its  minor  explosions  were  in  general  almost 
continuous,  but  that  the  greater  ones,  which  alone  were 
audible  below,  take  place  at  intervals  of  about  seven  mi- 
nutes. The  latter  were  sufliciently  terrific  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  takes  place  during  an  eruption  of  Etna  or 
Vesuvius,  but  as  the  wind  did  not  blow  the  stones  in  our 
direction,  we  should  have  incurred  no  considerable  risk  in 
approaching  it  nearer.  On  expressing  however  this  wish  to 
my  guides,  I  was  reminded,  by  their  refusing  to  accompany 
me,  of  the  remark  which  Spallanzani  makes  in  respect  to 
the  su])erstitious  horror  entertained  in  his  time  by  the 
liiparotes  of  the  crater  of  Volcano,  which  obliged  him  to 
procure  a  Calabrian  for  his  attendant ;  and  finding  that  no 
one  would  venture  to  accompany  me  nearer,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

•  Humboldt  remarks  (Pers.  Narr.  vol.  i.  p.  9S6.)  Uiat  he  has  seen  black 
pumice  stone*,  in  which  augite  and  hornblende  are  easily  recognized :  they 
aic  K'^s  light,  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  rather  cellular  than  fibrous;  we  might 
be  tempted  to  think,  that  these  substances  owe  their  origin  to  basaltic  Uva^. 
Ha  has  oUerved  them  in  the  volcano  of  PichiBcfaa,  as  well  at  in  the  tnia  of 
l*attailippo>  near  Naples. 
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I  contented  myself  therefore  with  visiting  those  parts  of 
the  island  which  were  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Volcano,  and  found  them  chiefly  composed  of  a  tuff,  in  some 
places  not  unlike  that  which  I  have  described  as  occurring 
in  Ischia.  In  one  place  the  cavities  are  lined  with  specular 
iron  in  very  minute  laminae. 

This  tuff  is  in  some  places  penetrated  by  dykes  of  a 
cellular  description  of  rock,  which  approaches  in  its  miner- 
alo^ical  characters  to  trachyte. 

These  dykes  often  pursue  so  regular  and  horizontal  a 
course  through  the  tuff,  that  they  may  be  readily  mistaken 
for  beds  alternating  with  that  rock,  bjit  when  we  trace  them 
to  any  distance,  the  deviations  that  occur  from  their  original- 
direction,  and  their  origin  from  two  or  three  roots,  that  rise 
vertically  from  below,  sufiiciently  betray  their  real  nature. 


Tuff  penetrated  hy  Dykes  ofSlaggy  Lava — Strombolu 


No.  1. 
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Dr.  Macculloch  has  noticed  some  dykes  of  a  similar  kind 
in  his  description  of  the  Hebrides,  especially  in  plate  17,  in 
which  he  represents  several  appearances  produced  by  the 
interference  of  the  trap  with  the  secondary  strata  on  the 
east  coast  of  Trottemish. 

The'  following  is  a  contracted  sketch  of  one  of  his  draw- 
ings : 


The  west  and  south  of  the  Island  of  Lipari,  which  I  next 
▼isited,  is  composed  of  a  tuff  occasionally  penetrated  by 
dykes  similar  to  those  of  Stromboli. 

These,  notwithstanding  their  general  horizontality,  betray 
their  real  origin  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  dykes  at 
Stromboli,  and  likewise  in  one  instance  from  the  disturbance 
they  have  occasioned  in  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  tufl^ 
which  are  thrown  up  obliquely  by  the  dyke. 


hUmdoflifori,  ISfl 

Section  of  the  Tuff  aad.  Slaggy  Lava  tn  a  place  called 
VulcaneliOflile  ofJUpari. 


The  tufT  in  the  west  anjl  south  of  Lipari  contains  im- 
bedded fragments  of  obstdiui  and  pumice;  buton  the  south 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  ,U  covered  with  the  latter 
substance,  which  forms  several  considerable  hills,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  furthest  point  of  the  island. 

Dotomieu*  has  remarked,  that  this  pumice  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  fusion  of  granite,  for  not  only  did  he 
observe  in  the  midst  of  this  substance  fragments  consisting 
of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  but  when  such  fragments  wen 
exposed  to  heat,  they  were  converted  into  a  substance, 
Feeembling  in  its  general  characters  the  pumice  surround- 
ingit. 


■  Uolomieu  inr  In  l>le>  do  Lipari,  p.  OT. 
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The  pumice  of  Lipari  is  found  to  rest  on  a  bed  either  of 
obsidian,  or  of  a  semivitreous  substance  nearly  allied  to  it. 
Some  of  the  varieties  possess  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
certain  products  obtained  by  Mr,  Gregory  Watt*  during  the 
coolincr  of  large  quantities  of  basalt,  an  incipient  crystalli- 
zation be<yinninff  to  manifest  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  vi- 
treous  mass  by  the  appearance  of  white  or  lighter  coloured 
spots,  which  appear  to  be  made  up  of  parts  radiating  from  a 
common  centre. 

In  many  of  the  Lipari  obsidians,  however,  the  round 
spots  are  composed  of  concentric  laminae,  and  are  disposed 
in  general  in  lines,  so  as  to  give  a  resemblance  of  stratification 
to  the  mass.  In  other  cases  the  whole  mass  is  made  up  of 
globules  of  this  kind,  which  are  hollow  internally,  and  some- 
times cemented  by  black  obsidian. 

The  obsidian  also  occurs  in  a  brecciated  form ;  large 
angular  masses  of  it  being  held  together  by  a  white  earthy- 
looking  paste,  which  is  hard  and  gritty. 

In  other  cases  the  paste  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  wbite 
epamel,  such  as  is  used  for  china  or  pottery. 

It  is  difficult  to  know,  to  what  we  are  to  attribute  the 
abundance  of  pumice  in  Lipari  contrasted  with  its  rarity 
in  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  though  Dolomieu 
is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  kind  of  material  on  which 
the  fire  had  operated,  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
Humboldt,  who  considers  pumice  rather  a  particular  state 
into  which  many  minerals  may  be  brought,  than  a  separate 
species ;  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  look  to  the  difierent 
modes  in  which  the  heat  was  applied  for  an  explanation  of 
the  fact. 

For  the  formation  of  pumice  it  seems  requisite,  that  a 
considerable  disengagement  of  vapour  should  have  taken 
place,  during  the  time  at  which  the  body  acted  upon  was  in 
a  plastic,  though  not  in  an  altogether  fluid,  condition. 

But  why  this  should  have  occurred  at  Lipari  and  among 

•  tJec  Phil.  Trans,  for  1804. 
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the  older  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples,  rather  than  at  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  still  remains  unaccounted  for. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  explain  why  vitreous  lavas,  such  as 
obsidians,  should  be  of  such  common  occurrence  in  Lipari,* 
for  the  latter  are  not,  as  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
them,  loose  ejected  masses,  which  from  the  great  relative  * 
extent  of  their  surface,  were  soon  cooUed  in  the  atmosphere^ 
and  therefore  put  on  a  vitreous  form,  but  they  constitute 
extensive  beds,  which  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  congelation  as  the  lavas  of 
other  volcanos. 

The  only  indications  of  volcanic  action  at  present  exists 
ing  in  Lipari  are  the  hot  springs,  situated  about  four  miles 
west  of  the  town.  I  observed  however  a  rock,  which,  from 
the  changes  it  had  undergone,  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
acted  upon  by  sulphureous  exhalations,  so  that  it  is  probable, 
that  at  no  very  remote  period,  some  of  the  less  equivocal 
effects  of  subterranean  fire  may  here  have  manifested  them* 
selves.  The  antients  indeed  speak  of  Lipari  as  emitting  a 
fiercer  fire  than  Stromboli,f  and  Strabo  particularly  men- 
tions an  eruption  of  mud,  attended  with  smoke  and  flame^ 
which  took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  (the  Island  of 
Volcano,  near  Lipari),  and  Euonymos,  now  (according  to 
Cluverius)  Lisca  Bianca.^ 

*  In  the  formation  of  obsidian  at  all  connected  with  the  prenence  of  boradc 
acid  ?  This  I  believe  has  been  conjectured  by  some  Swiss  naturalist,  but  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Turner,  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science  for 
January,  1826,  seem  to  discountenance  such  a  notion,  as  he  finds  that  neitlier 
the  pumice  nor  obsidian  of  Lipari  appear  to  contain  that  substance. 

f  Tw  $f  Aivctfav  xatt  nvt  Gt^fAto'a'stf  i/^xofUf .  d  ^t  £r^07y»Xi»,  naXtirau 
fuy  avD  rw  o'^^nfAxrof,  terrt  ^i  xat  avTfi  haw^osy  0ta  fuv  (fXoyot  Xfivofxnni, 
Tw  h  ftyyti  vXioffxrovaa.     Strabo,  lib.  vi. 

I  May  not  the  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  Isle  of  Lipari  be  inferred 
from  the  sterility  ascribed  by  Cicero  to  the  country ;  (see  Orat.  S.  in  Verrem) 
for  as  it  is  at  present  very  fertile,  its  barrenness  may  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance,  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  cause  a  suitable  decompo- 
sition of  the  masses  ejected. 
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Before  this  occurred,  the  sea  between  these  two  i§lAiids 
rose  to  an  unusual  height,  and  bei^ine  so  warm,  that  the 
Bsh  died  in  numbers  sufficient  to  taint  the  air.*  Strabo 
indeed  adds,  that  flames  liave  been  observed  rising  from  the 
sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  islands,  and  PUay  notices 
the  same  as  happening  for  several  days  during  the  Social 
War.t 

Homer  seems  to  allude  to  something  of  At  same  kind  in 
the  ISth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Circe  relates  to  Ulysses 
tlie  dangers  he  is- to  undergo  near  the  coast  of  Sicily  ;X  and 
even  the  epithet  of  "  floating,"  («x<*n]  which  he  has  applied 
to  the  island  in  which  king  Eolns  reigned,  may  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  eanhquakeB,||  with  u^uch  the  country  was 
agitated  at  a  time  when  the  volcanic  operations  were  in 
greater  activity. 

This  may  seem  &r-fetched  in  a  coanti^  like  our  own, 
happily  but  little  subject  to  these  conrulsions  of  nature ; 
bat  to  an  American  it  might  appear  an  obvious  allusion,  as 
Humboldt  remai^  that  on  the  coast  of  Peru  earthquakes 
ate  so  fi<equent,  that  we  become  as  much  accustomed  to  the 
undulations  of  the  ground,  as  the  sailor  is  to  the  toasings  of 


*  JuliDtObtequent.whocTidMitly  allntlM  to  lh«  mdm  event,  place*  it  in  the 
Conralibip  of  i£nii1iu*  l^pidus  aad  Aureliui  Omtn,  at  ISS  yean  before 
Cbriit. 

t  Near  ■  century  before  Cbriil. 

%  E*peeUII)r  in  the  following  linei : 
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the  ship,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  waves.*  As  however 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  thing  like  a  crater  in  this  island, 
it  is  probable  that  these  and  similar  phaenomena  were  de*- 
rived  for  the  most  part  from  the  Island  of  Volcano,  which 
is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channel.t 

This,  which  appears  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Chris- 
tian  era  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Stromboli,  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations  from  the 
interior,  as  well  as  fixmi  several  parts  of  the  external  surface, 
of  a  crater  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  island. 

These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate, 
decompose  it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities 
of  alum  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 


*  From  our  infancy,  the  idea  of  certain  contratta  fizet  itself  in  our  mindi  { 
water  appears  to  us  an  element  that  moves ;  earth,  a  motionless  and  inert  mass. 
Tliese  ideas  are  the  effect  of  daily  experience  i  they  are  connected  with  every 
thing  that  is  transmitted  {to  us  by 'the  senses;  *  VHien  a  shock  is  felt,  when  thb 
earth  is  shaken  on  its  old  foundations,  which  we  had  deemed  so  stable,  one 
instant  is  sufficient  to  destroy  long  illusions.  It  is  like  awakening  from  a 
dream  i  but  a  painful  awakening.  We  feel,  that  we  have  been  deceived  by 
the  apparent  calm  of  nature  i  we  become  attentive  to  the  least  noise,  we  mis- 
trust for  the  first  time  a  soil,  on  which  we  had  so  long  placed  our  feet  with 
confidenoe.  If  the  shooks  be  repeated,  if  they  become  frequent  during  succes- 
sive days,  the  uncertainty  quickly  disappears.  In  1784  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  thunder  roll  beneath  their  feet,  as  we  are 
to  witness  it  in  the  region  of  the  clouds.  Confidence  easily  springs  up  in  the 
human  breast,  and  we  end  {by  accustoming  ourselvea  on  the  coast  of  Pent  to 
the  undulations  of  the  ground,  like  the  sailors  to  the  tonings  of  the  ship,  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves.    Humboldt's  Pers.  Narrative,  vol.  3.  p.  321. 

f  We  may  collect  from  the  old  chronicles,  that  the  last  indication  of  volcanic 
agency  in  Lipari  took  place  about  the  sixth  century,  for  we  are  told  that  Si. 
Calogero,  the  patron  of  the  island,  put  to  flight  the  Devils,  which,  like  the 
Typhon  of  old,  inhabited  the  recesses  of  the  island,  and  that  the  latter  first  took 
refuge  under  the  mountain  from  whence  the  warm  springs  issue,  but  being 
driven  from  thence  repaired  to  Vulcanello,  and  finally  were  chased  into  the 
crater  of  Vulcano.  Later  writers  always  speak  of  the  flames  of  Lipari  as 
extinct.    See  Dolomieu  sur  les  lies  de  Lipari,  p.  71, 
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The  process  is  somewhat  diflferent  from  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  Solfatara,  since  the  vapour  here  consists  of 
sulphurous  acid,  there  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  I  as- 
certained by  procuring  portions  of  the  condensed  vapour 
from  either  source. 

The  ultimate  result  however  in  both  instances  is  the 
same,  the  compounds  arising  from  the  union  of  this  acid 
with  the  earths  contained  in  the  rock,  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact,  being  all  ultimately  resolved  into  sulphuric 
salts. 

There  is  one  product  however  that  seems  peculiar  to  this 
volcano,  or  at  least  has  not  been  found  belonging  to  any 
other  in  the  south  of  Italy.  I  mean  the  boracic  acid,  which 
lines  the  sides  of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals, 
and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  likewise  found  united  with  muriatic  acid,  or 
in  the  form  of  sal  ammoniac;  its  production  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  when  speaking  of  its  occurrence  under 
similar  circumstances  at  the  Solfatara. 

In  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur,  Stromeyer  has  lately 
detected  the  presence  of  selenium.*  It  is  probably  sub- 
limed in  combination  with  hydrogen,  just  as  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  which  accompanies  it  are  supposed  to  be. 

The  operations  of  this  volcano  appear  to  be  going  on  with 
much  greater  vigour  than  those  of  the  Solfatara,  and  exhibit 
perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  state  of  activity, 
during  which  a  descent  into  the  crater  would  have  been 
practicable. 

Nor  can  I  imagine  a  spectacle  of  more  solemn  grandeur 
than  that  presented  in  its  interior,  or  conceive  a  spot  better 
calculated  to  excite  in  a  superstitious  age  that  religious  awe 


*  See,  Tor  a  full  account  of  this  discovery,  the  Gottingen  Oelehrte  Anzeigan 
for  February,  1825.    The  English  Journals  contain  an  abridgment. 
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which  caused  the  island  to  be  considered  sacred  to  Vulcan, 
and  the  various  caverns  below  as  the  peculiar  residence  of 
the  God. 

Qaam  subter,  specos,  et  Cyclofium  exem  caminis 
Antra  Etnea  tooant,  validique  incudilius  ictus 
Auditi  referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  caverais 
Strictune  Chalybum,  et  fornacibus  ignis  anhclat, 
Vulcani  domnset  Vulcania  nomine  tellus. 

To  me,  I  confess,  the  united  effect  of  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  the  spot,  the  depth  of  the  internal  cavity,  its  pre- 
cipitous  and  overhanging  sides,  and  the  dense  sulphureous 
smoke,  which,  issuing  from  all  the  crevices,  throws  a  gloom 
over  every  object,  proved  more  impressive  than  the  view  of 
the  reiterated  explosions  of  Stromboli,  contemplated  from  a 
distance,  and  in  open  day. 

Close  to  Yulcano,  is  an  isolated  rock  called  Vulcanello, 
which,  tliough  without  a  crater,  emits  from  its  crevices 
vapours  of  a  sulphureous  nature,  a  feeble  remnant  of  the 
volcanic  action,  by  which  it  was  formerly  itself  thrown  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that  it 
is  to  this  event  that  Aristotle*  refers,  when  he  states  that  in 
the  Island  of  Volcano  part  of  the  ground  swelled  up,  and 
rose  with  a  noise  into  the  form  of  an  hillock,  which  burst 
and  gave  vent  to  a  great  quantity  of  air,  carrying  along  with 
it  flame  and  ashes,  the  latter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
all  the  town  of  Lipari. 

The  time  at  which  this  event  happened,  seems  to  be  fixed 
by  other  writers,  for  Plinyt    mentions   an  island   which 

♦  Vide  Arisiot.  wt^i  Maratiffvf,  Lib.  8.  c.  Tiii. 

■f  Ante  nos  et  juxta  Italiam  inter  iEolias  insnlas,  item  juxta  Cretam  emerikit 
^  mari  M.M. D.  passuum  cum  calidiit  fontibuN,  altera  Olympiadit  CLXIII  anno 
tertio  in  Tusco  unu ;  flagrans  1i»c  violento  cum  flatu.    Pliny,  lib.  S.  c.  SV. 
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emerged  from  the  sea  among  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  the  I44th 
Olympiad,  or  about  200  years  before  Christ,  whilst  Oroaiiifl 
fixes  the  eveiu  as  hajipening  in  the  Consulship  of  Marcellus 
and  Labco,  which  answers  to  the  year  182  B.  C* 

Whichever  of  these  dates  be  preferred,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  island  now  called  Volcano  cannot  have  been 
referred  to,  for  Thucydides,  who  flourished  at  least  four 
hundred  yeai-s  before  Christ,  mentions  Hiera  (Vulcano)  as 
being  cultivated^  which  implies  that  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed  since  its  production.t  It  is  probable  therefore,  that 
the  rock  which  Aristotle  states  as  having  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea,  was  that  now  called  Vulcanello,  which  lies  at 
a  short  distance  from  Vulcano. 

TThe  Lipari  Islands  are  so  placed  with  reference  to  Naples 
and  Sicily,  that  they  seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  two 
countries,  whence  some  have  inferred  that  a  subterranean 
communication  passes  through  them,  extending  from  Etna 
to  Vesuvius.  It  would  be  necessary  however  to  shew  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  that 
the  condition  of  any  one  of  these  volcanos  is  influenced  by 
that  of  the  rest,  before  we  venture  to  adopt  any  such  opi- 
nion ;  J  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
by  a  detail  of  the  structure  of  Sicily,  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
connected  with  the  present  subject,  what  degree  of  resem* 

•  OrnMiun,  lib.  4,  c.  20. 

TPieutovra  vxuct  crfXTivov<rif  tnrt  ras  A/oXov  wnaws  xaXov/jLtvovf,     ftfAnrsu 

^«  Aitrx^auot  etvraS)  Kfthuf  avotKOs  ovrir,   Oixct/ai  liv  fjutat  rem    inigwv  M 

fAiyaXrij  xxXurai  of  Adva^x,     rxs  It  aXKxs  ix  rawnii  o^fji.e>/fjinoi  ytv^youcty 

^i^vfj^fy  Kxt  Zr^oyyvXnvj  xxt  U^xf,     »o/x/fou(ri  ^i  oi  tKtim  xfO^ti^woty  tf  rw 

lifx  MS  H^xtrroi  KxXxMvtiy  ort  njy  vvktx  ^xtinrat  w^  avx^ilkvax  voAv,  Ktu 

T»j»  i)/txi^a»  Kxinov.      Thuc,  lib.  3.  c  88" 

+  St:  ihi*  Chrotiolopical  Tabic  of  the  eruptions  of  Etn»  and  Vesuvius,  ap- 
jM'udcd  to  llii>  Li.-cluri'. 
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blance  may  subsist  between  the  volcanic  phaBnomena  of  that 
island  and  those  of  Naples.^ 

Nearly  all  the  central  portion  of  Sicily  is  occupied  by  a 
vast  deposit  of  blue  clay  or  marl,  in  which  are  conUdned 
numerous  and  thick  beds  of  selenite  and  gypsum,  of  common 
salt,  of  sulphur,  of  combinations  of  that  mineral  with  iron 
and  copper,  and  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  most  of  the 
earthy  bases.  The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  strontian  found  in 
the  sulphur  mines  are  unrivalled  for  their  beauty ;  and  are 
intermixed  with  those  of  sulphur,  which  occur  lining  the 
fissures,  often  in  large  and  regular  octaedra.  The  latter 
mineral  is  always  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  never  of  that  liver 
colour  which  occurs  in  some  other  localities,  a  distinction 
worth  attending  to,  as  Brocchit  conceives  that  all  sulphurs 
of  the  former  description  have  undergone  sublimation.  The 
sulphate  of  lime  occurs  lining  the  fissures  in  beautiful  and 
regular  crystals,  but,  when  it  is  met  with  in  beds,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  large  transparent  plates,  nearly  a  foot  in 
lengthj  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  breadth,  which  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  an  irregular  crystallization. 

This  blue  clay  deposit  is  associated  with  beds  of  white 
calcareous  marl,  and  of  a  calcareous  conglomerate  which 
becomes  more  abundant  as  we  proceed  south,  and  is  there 
accompanied  likewise  with  beds  of  limestone  without  any 
brecciated  sti*ucture. 

The  formation,  it  may  also  be  remarked,  contains  all  the 
substances  that  are  at  present  sublimed  fi-om  volcanos  in 
activity.  Tlie  sulphur,  the  various  sulphuric  salts,  the  mu- 
riate of  soda,  are  products  found  equally  at  Etna,  at  Vesu- 
vius, and  at  the  Solfatara,  so /that  if  it  were  one?  established 
that  the  rock  itself  rested  upon  a  volcanic  formation,  we 
might  suppose  its  imbedded  minerals  to  have  been  produced, 
like  those  in  the  craters  of  existing  volcanos,  by  exhalations 
from  beneath. 

•  See,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Geol-^py  of  Sicily,  my  Memoir  in- 
serted in  Jamenon*!*  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 

f  Conchiol.  «ul  app.  p.  6*. 

N   2 
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This  too  would  account  for  the  absence  of  shells,  so  com- 
mon  among  tertiary  rocks  in  general ;  for  we  know  from  tlie 
case  of  the  Lago  di  Solfatara  near  Rome,  that  molluscous 
animals  will  not  live  in  sulphureous  springs. 

It  would  be  premature  however  to  theorize  about  the 
origin  of  this  formation,  until  its  position  be  fully  ascer- 
tained ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  with  respect  to  the  stratum  on  which  it  is 
incumbent. 

There  is  one  phcenomenon  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  blue  clay  formation,  which  appears  to  be  of 
pretty  common  occurrence,  for  it  has  been  observed  in 
several  parts  of  Sicily,  and  likewise  in  the  analogous  rock 
that  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  AppenninesT.*  From  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  eruption  of  a  burning  mountain, 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  a  Mud  or  Air  Volcano,  though 
perhaps  it  has  no  more  right  to  such  a  name,  than  the  class 
of  products  called  pseudo-volcanic  have  to  an  appellation, 
which  places  them  in  connection  with  the  eruptions  of  a 
genuine  volcano.  I  examined  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind,  which  occurs  at  the  hill  of  Macaluba,t  near 
Girgenti,  in  a  country  fully  charged  with  sulphur  and  other 
inflammable  minerals.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  I  found  the  surface  covered  with  dry  clay,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  small  crater-shaped  cavities  filled  with 
water,  mixed  with  mud  and  bitumen,  somewhat  above  the 
natural  temperature,  and  disengaging  from  time  to  time 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  I  ascertained  to  consist  of  carbonic 
acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gases.    These  little  craters, 

*  As  near  Modena. 

f  Plato  in  his  Phaedon,  probably  alludes  to  this  place,  when  he  speaks  of 
«  Uie  torrent  of  mud  which  is  in  Sicily."  Ferr.  C.  Pbleg.  47.  Von  Hoff 
points  out  a  curious  analogy  of  name  between  this  spot  and  one  nesr  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  a  similar  phenomenon  takes  place,  and  which  is  called  Ardh  al 
Maclubah.    Gcsch.  der  Verand.  p.  247. 
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when  I  visited  the  spot,  were  in  a  state  of  comparative 
quiescence,  but  it  is  said  that  at  times  the  process  goes  on 
with  considerable  energy,  for  the  mud  has  been  known  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  accompanied  with  a  strong 
odour  of  sulphur. 

I  cannot  help  imagining  that  the  whole  of  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  explained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  beds 
of  sulphur,  which  is  fully  ascertained  to  be  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  blue  clay  formation. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  proprietor  of  some  land  in  the 
interior  congratulated  himself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  being 
able  to  collect  a  large  supply  of  sulphur  already  purified^  by 
merely  placing  vessels  to  receive  a  stream  of  diat  substance, 
which  was  constantly  issuing  from  the  side  of  a  hill.  This 
was  occasioned  by  a  bed  of  sulphur  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain  having  caught  fire,  and  the  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  one  portion  serving  to  melt  the  remainder : 
nature  having,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  wasteful  process 
employed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Sicilians,  forgetting 
rid  of  the  intermixed  clay,  which  consists  simply  in  collect- 
ing the  materials  into  large  heaps,  and  setting  iire  to  them 
on  the  surface,  thus  causing  the  liquefaction  of  one  portion 
by  the  combustion  of  another. 

The  sulphurous  acid  resulting  from  this  process  being 
retained  by  the  moisture  of  the  rock,  and  gradually  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid,  would  act  upon  the  calcareous 
particles,  and  give  rise  to  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  whilst,  if  any  bituminous  matters  were  present,  the  heat 
generated  might  cause  a  slow  decomposition,  and  resolve 
them  into  petroleum  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

A  continued  stream  of  gas  passing  through  the  rock, 
would  soon  establish  for  itself  a  regular  communication 
with  the  surface,  and  the  same  channel,  when  once  formed, 
would  afford  the  readicbt  means  of  escape  for  any  water^ 
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which,  ftom  its  existing  at  an  higher  level  on  the  adjacent 
bills,  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  il«  way  apwarda. 

This  water  would  carry  with  it  the  petroleum  which 
resulted  from  the  distillation  of  the  bitaminous  matter,  and 
would  fill,  in  the  manner  which  we  now  observe  it  to  do,  the 
little  crater-shaped  cavities  caused  originally  by  the  escape 
of  the  gases. 

In  short  the  rise  of  the  water  to  the  summit  of  the  argil- 
laceous hill  of  Macaluba  seems  to  depend  upon  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  the  common  riseof  springs,  when  we  bore 
through  a  bed  of  clay,  and  penetrate  into  a  porous  stratum 
underneath,  saturated  with  humidity,  and  having  its  out- 
goings at  an  higher  level  than  that  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of 
the  aperture.  In  the  case  of  the  hill  of  Macaluba,  the  escape 
of  aeriform  fluids  has  done  what  art  effects  in  the  case  of  a 
well,  and  the  position  of  its  summit,  overtopped,  as  it  is,  by 
the  adjacent  eminences,  is  such,  that  we  may  without  diffi- 
culty  suppose  the  relative  height  of  the  springs  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood  to  be  siich  as  my  hypothesis  requires. 


Thus  let  3.  he  the  hill  of  Macaluba,  and  1.  be  a  neigh- 
bouring bill  of  greater  height.     LetA.  A.  A.  represent  the 
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bed  of  blue  clay,  and  C.  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
gaseous  exhalations  originate,  having  a  vent  through  the 
channels  D.  D.  D.  D.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  stra- 
tum B.  B.  be  water-logged,  a  continual  »tream  will  pass 
upwards  through  the  above  channels,  until  the  level  of  the 
springs  be  below  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Macaluba. 

I  confess  that  this  plan  is  hypothetical,  but  as  such  alter* 
nations  of  argillaceous  with  porous  beds  occur  everywhere 
in  this  formation,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
above  may  be  a  true  representation  of  the  structure  of  the 
country. 

Similar  phaenomena  occur  also  at  Terrapilata,  near  Cal- 
tanisetta,*  and  at  Misterbianco,  near  Catania,  and  1  should 
be  disposed  to  view  in  the  same  light  the  extrications  of 
unrespirable  gas  and  of  petroleum,  which  escape  from  a  lake 
near  Palagonia,  about  20  miles  west  of  Catania.  This  lake 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  rocks,  but  the  latter  are 
not  derived  from  modern  eruptions,  or  accompanied,  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  at  least,  by  any  other  indi- 
cations of  present  volcanic  action. 

The  gases  given  out  from  this  lake  appear,  from  Ferrara's 
report,t  to  be  principally  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  Macaluba ;  and 
when  I  visited  the  place,  the  water  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition  in  several  places,  but  es|>ecially  from  two  spots 
near  the  centre  of  the  pool.  The  smell  of  Naptha,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  of  Lago  Naftia,  is  perceived  at  a 
great  distance,  and  this  substance  is  seen  floating  on  the 
surface.  As  at  the  Lacus  Amsanti,  the  gas  given  out  proves 
speedily  fatal  to  animals  that  are  thrown  into  the  lake,  but 

*  See  Bullrtia  des  Sciences  for  August,  1825,  p.  406. 

f  Furrara,  Meiuoria  wopra  il  Lago  Naltia.    Palermo,  1805. 
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as  its  great  specific  gravity  prevents  its  rising  to  a  height  of 
more  than  three  feet,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  stand  on  its 
)i>order8,  but  even  to  approach  the  spots  from  whence  the 
disengagement  of  gas  takes  place  with  the  greatest  vehem* 

ence. 
The  singular  qualities  possessed  by  the  exhalations  given 

put  from  this  spot  rendered  it  at  a  very  early  period  an 
object  of  popular  veneration,  and  we  may  perhaps  recognize 
in  the  fable  attached  to  it  some  traces  of  its  yolcanic  origin^ 
It  was  called  the  Fons,  or  Stagnum  Palicorum,  from  two 
spns  of  Jupiter,  by  the  nymph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Vulcan,*  who  was  concealed  by  the  God  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Juno,  by  being  buried  under  ground,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come,  the  earth  opened 
and  brought  into  the  world  her  two  children,  hence  called 
Palici  ('<  ovo  m  voXor  ttacrOau')  because  they  returned  into  the 
world  after  being  buried  under  it.  This  fable  may  perhaps 
allude  to  the  first  origin  of  the  gaseous  exhalations  from  two 
apertures,  and  the  worship  paid  to  these  Deities,  the  human 
sacrifices  at  first  offered  up,  the  temple  built  on  the  spot, 
and  the  oracle  that  was  consulted  in  the  sanctuary,  shew  the 
fear  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  noxious  qualities  of 
(he  vapour  exhaled. 

The  description  givep  by  Ovidt  of  the  Stagnum  Pali- 
corum  so  well  corresponds  with  the  Lago  Naftia,  near 
Falagonia,  that  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  refers  to  this 
very  spot,  though  Virgil  fixes  the  former  rather  nearer  the 
River  Simethus.,  than  is  consistent  with  its  actual  position.! 

f  See  Diodonu  Siculus,  lib.  zi.    Stephaous  in  Epit.  Servius,  note  on 
JEneid,  9.  v.  585,  &c. 

f  Perqiie  lacus  altot  et  olentia  sulfure  fertar 
Sti^«  Paliconim,  Tv^ptA  ferYentia  terrft. 

Metaxorph.  Lib.  v. 

■  ■      «         • 

{  f^  juctum  Mains  luco,  Symiethia  circuni 
j(''luroina:  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Palici. 

■  * 

JEsE{D,  Lib.  ix.  V.  584. 
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South  of  Alicata  we  lose  sight  of  the  blue  clay,  and  find 
ourselves  upon  a  rock  of  a  calcareous  nature,  sometimes 
homogeneous  in  structure,  at  others  made  up  of  limestone 
pebbleSi  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  basis.  These  beds  con« 
tinue  as  far  as  Cape  Passero,  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
island,  where  they  are  seen  to  rest  upon  a  volcanic  tuff,  con- 
taining fragments  of  a  cellular  lava* 

It  became  therefore  of  great  importance  to  determine  by 
the  petrifactions  the  age  of  this  limestone*  At  Cape  Passero 
the  calcareous  rock  contains  madrepores,  nummulites,  melo* 
nites,  cyprese,  and  that  curious  fossil  called  the  hippurite, 
which  has  been  described  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Geolo« 
gical  Transactions* 

Now,  although  this  latter  petrifaction  has  been  found  in 
the  Island  of  Aixy  which  the  French  geologists  have  set 
down,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  as  belonging  to  the 
chalk  formation,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  shells 
are  such  as  plainly  indicate  a  more  recent  origin.  Admit* 
ting  however  that  the  phaenomena  presented  by  this  single 
stratum  are  such  as  lead  to  no  certain  conclusion,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  other  calcareous  beds  belonging  to  the 
s^me  series,  which  alternate  with  volcanic  rocks  between 
Noto  and  Lentini* 

Among  these  I  have  found  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  a 
recentorigin,  judging  both  from  the  characters  of  the  stone 
itself,  and  from  the  shells  which  it  so  abundantly  contains. 

With  this  view  of  their  origin,  the  cellular  te^cture  of  the 
alternating  beds  of  tuff  and  lava  completely  accords,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  observations  is  altogether  such,  as  enables 
us  without  hesitation  to  refer  the  whole  to  causes  acting  at 
nearly  the  same  period,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
with  those  to  which  I  have  already  ventured  to  attribute  the 
rocks  of  Hungary,  Styria,  and  the  Vicentin. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  in  a  volcanic  fimna* 
tipn  of  su^h  ai)  age  no  craters  can  exist,  although  I  found 
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such  described  by  recent  and  respectable  authorities*  I 
purposely  visited  the  Monte  Vennera,  south  of  Lentini, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  traces  of  a  crater,  and  was  re- 
warded, not  by  the  discovery  of  what  I  was  in  search  of^  but 
by  the  opportunity  which  my  excursion  gav^  me  of  obtain- 
itig  a  good  section  of  the  volcanic  and  calcareous  strata  be- 
tween that  spot  and  Lentini. 

From  the  antient  volcanic  rocks,  let  us  now  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  the  more  modem.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  included  within  the  circumference  of 
Mount  Etna,  would  appear  to  belong  to  a  comparatively 
recent  epoch,  yet  there  are  some  rocks  in  its  vicinity  that 
were  probably  formed  antecedently  to  the  mountun  at  whose 
foot  they  lie.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  Cyclopean  Is- 
lands, with  which  every  classical  reader  is  acquainted,  as 
the  rocks  which  Polyphemus  is  described  by  Homer  as 
hurling  against  the  Bark,  in  which  Ulysses  and  his  crew 
were  taking  their  flight.  These,  though  now  detached, 
must  at  one  period  have  formed  a  connected  stratum,  for 
they  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  marl,  which  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  continuous  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these 
islands.  This  circumstance,  and  their  general  compactness, 
prove  that  these  formations  took  place  under  the  surface  of 
water. 

The  same  remark  will  probably  apply  to  the  rock  of 
Castello  d'Aci,  on  the  coast  near  Catania.  It  consists  of  a 
volcanic  breccia,  the  cementing  substance  of  a  sandy  nature; 
the  nodules,  a  cellular  kind  of  lava.  The  latter  however 
are  not  rounded  masses,  but  result  from  a  sort  of  irregular 
crystallization,  most  of  them  possessing  a  radiated  structure, 
so  that  they  resemble  a  cluster  of  prisms  meeting  in  a  com« 
mon  centre.  The  above  stellular  arrangement  is  the  most 
common,  but  in  other  cases  the  prisms  have  more  of  a  fan- 
shajx^d  structure;  and  in  both  instances,  the  point  towards 
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which  they  converge,  as  well  as  the  interstices  between  them, 
consist  of  tuff. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  structure  of  Etna. 
This  mighty  and  imposing  mountain,  which  rises  in  solitary 
grandeur  to  the  height  of  above  10,000  feet,  and  embraces  a 
circumference  of  180  miles,  is  entirely  composed  of  lavas, 
which,  whatever  subordinate  differences  may  exist  between 
them,  all  possess  the  appearance  of  having  been  ejected  above 
the  surface  of  water,  and  not  under  pressure. 

In  tlie  structure  of  this  mountain,  every  thing  wears  alike 
the  character  of  vastness.  The  products  of  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  may  be  said  almost  to  sink  into  insignificance^ 
when  compared  with  these  coulees,  some  of  which*  are  four 
or  five  miles  in  breadth,  15  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  changes  made  on  the  coast  by 
them  is  so  considerable,  that  the  natural  boundaries  between 
the  sea  and  land  seem  almost  to  depend  upon  the  movements 
of  the  volcano. 

The  height  too  of  Etna  is  so  great,  that  the  lava  frequently 
finds  less  resistance  in  piercing  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
than  in  rising  to  its  summit,  and  has  in  this  manner  formed 
a  number  of  minor  cones,  many  of  which  possess  their  re- 
spective craters,  and  have  given  rise  to  considerable  streams 
of  lava. 

Hence  an  antient  poet  has  very  happily  termed  this  vol- 
cano the  Parent  of  Sicilian  Mountains,f  an  expression 
strictly  applicable  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  hills 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  all  of  which  have  beei> 
formed  by  successive  ejections  of  matter  from  its  interior. 

Tlie  gmndest  and  most  original  feature  indeed  in  tlie 
physiognomy  of  Etna,  is  the  s^one  of  subordinate  volcanic 
hills  with  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  which  look  like  a 
court  of  subaltern  princes  waiting  upon  their  sovereign. 

•  Such,  according  to  Ferraro,  (Dew.  i\A\  Ktna,  p.  200)  is  the  ca«o  wiili  that 
of  1009,  which  Borelli  cakulatcil  a?*  contu:ii:iif;  9.S,83iJ,l;iiU cubic  feet, 
t   "^iiUkm  o^iut  /tAsrif.'    buriiudu^  in  Troaclibu:*. 
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Of  these,  some  are  coyered  with  vegetation,  others  are 
bare  and  arid,  their  relative  antiquity  being  probably  de- 
noted by  the  progress  vegetation  has  made  upon  their  sur- 
fiure^  and  the  extraordinary  difference  that  exists  in  this 
re^ct  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  mountain,  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity,  if 
not  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  at  least  at  a  distance  of  time  exceeding- 
ly remote. 

It  must  be  remarked  however,  that  the  time  which  it 
takes  to  bring  a  volcanic  mountain  or  a  stream  of  lava  into 
cultivation  is  very  variable,*  and  that  the  progress  is  gene- 

*  This  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  a  few 
of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  which  I  examined  with  reference  to  this  question 
inlSSS. 

Lava  of  1551.— Fossa  de  Gaetano.    Much  decomposed.    Heaths  grow  upon 

it,  and  vines  begin  to  be  planted. 

I  1737. — But  little  decomposed.     Moss  alone  grows  on  it. 

I  1760. — ^Near  the  hill  of  the  Camalduli.    Still  unfit  for  vegetation. 

Surface  however  whitened  and  crumbly,  owing  to  decompo- 
sition, which  has  proceeded  farther  than  in  that  of  1737. 

.  1771. — Colour  grey,  moss  grows  upon  it,  but  no  heath. 

■  1785. — ¥o*WBL  di  Sventurato,    Lava  still  quite  hard  and  rough. 

m     I        1794. — Fossa  di  Cucazzello.     Surface  much  decomposed,  moss  grows 

upon  it,  and  a  few  heaths,  but  no  trees  or  shrubs.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  even  the  latter  are  met  with  on  the  surface  of 
the  crater  from  which  this  lava  flowed,  and  which  was 
formed  by  heaps  of  scoriae  ejected  at  the  same  time.  A  proof 
of  what  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  with  respect  to  the  more 
rapid  decomposition  of  loose  ashes  than  of  a  bed  of  lava. 

p  1805. — Fossa  del  Noce.     Colour  very  white ;  no  moss  appears  to  grow 

upon  it,  but,  being  covered  with  the  loose  scoria  of  later 
eruptions,  it  has  tree^  growing  upon  it  in  a  few  paits. 

I  1810. — Colour  grey,  surface  rough,  though  somewhat  decomposed; 

moss  grows  upon  it,  but  no  heaths  or  trees  are  seen,  except 
in  one  part  where  it  is  covered  with  cinders. 

■■  1828. — Colour  black,  surface  very  rough  and  irregular,  no  moss  as  yet 

to  be  seen. 
It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  lavas  are  in  a  more  forward  state  than 
of  iMhia,  which  flowed  ir  1S02,  more  than  900  years  before. 
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rally  more  rapid  in  a  cone  composed  of  finely  comminuted 
cinders,  than  in  a  stream  of  lava,  which  consists  of  an  hard 
glossy  substance,  that  yields  but  slowly  to  the  causes  of 
decomposition*  ^ 

There  is  nothing  I  believe  in  the  nature  of  lava,  chemi* 
cally  speaking,  injurious  to  vegetation;  but  mechanically 
the  hard  surface  it  presents  proves  an  effectual  preventative, 
as  it  gives  no  support  or  nidus  to  the  tender  shoots,  and 
from  its  porosity  often  carries  off  all  the  moisture  that 
descends  upon  its  surface.  Thus  near  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergnC)  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  volcanic  district  which  overhangs  the  town,  but  the 
waters  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  formation  gush  out  in 
the  valley  of  Royat  beneath  with  such  force  and  copiousness, 
as  to  turn  immediately  several  mills* 

From  these  causes  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  lava  must 
always  require  a  long  period  to  bring  it  into  cultivation, 
unless  as  has  been  done  by  the  Prince  of  Biscari  in  his 
garden  at  Catania,  the  surface  is  covered  with  artificial  soil, 
or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes 
has  overspread  it  of  a  nature  sufficiently  argillaceous  to  im* 
bibe  moisture,  and  to  forov  a  soit  of  mould* 

Under  these  circumstances  I  naturally  felt  a  desire  to 
verify  an  observation  reported  by  Brydone  on  the  authority 
of  the  Canon  Recupero,  which  might  render  us  suspicious 
of  the  correctness  of  our  received  chronologies*  This  writer 
afler  giving  an  instance  of  a  lava,  the  date  of  which  he  says 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,*  proceeds 
to  state  that  at  Aci  Reale  t  we  see  seven  such  beds  super* 

^  The  real  date  of  this  current  was  more  antient.  It  was  that  of  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse.— Vide  infra* 

f  The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  I  refer  i — ^Near  to  a  rault,  which 
is  now  thirty  feet  below  ground,  and  has  probably  been  a  burial  place,  there 
is  a  draw-well,  where  there  are  several  strata  of  lavas,  with  earth  to  a  con- 
siderable thickness  over  the  surface  of  each  stratum.  Recupero  has  made  use 
of  this  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  eruptions  of  the 
volcano.    For  if  it  requires  two  thousand  years,  or  upwards,  to  form  but  a 
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imposed  one  on  the  oth^r,  each  of  which  has  its  surface 
throroughly  decomposed,  and  converted  into  rich  Tegetable 
mould. 

Now  if  a  8in<r1e  bed  of  lava  has  continued  for  more  than 
SOOO  years  without  experiencing  this  alteration,  what  a  lapse 
of  time  must  it  have  required  to  reduce  seven  successive 
beds  of  the  same  material  into  a  state  of  such  complete 
decomposition. 

Although  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  Brydone  re- 
ceived from  Recupero  the  observation  on  which  he  grounds 
his  inferences,  I  think  it  most  probable  that  the  conclusion 
itself  was  in  reality  his  own,  though  he  perhaps  thought  it 
would  sound  more  piquant^  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Canon,  whose  scientific  knowledge  he  seems  willing  to  exalt 
at  the  expense  of  his  orthodoxy.  In  reality  however  this 
good  priest  appears  to  have  enjoyed  in  both  respects  a 
reputation  which  he  very  little  deserved;  the  reports  of 
Dolomieu*  and  other  really  scientific  travellers  make  him 
out  to  have  been  a  man  of  but  slender  philosophical  attain- 
ments, but  as  one  who  at  least  was  free  from  all  imputation  of 
scepticism.  It  is  curious  nevertheless,  that  another  foreigner 
has  stated,  as  an  instance  of  the  intolerant  spirit  prevailing 


mty  noil  on  the  mrface  of  a  Uva,  there  inu»t  have  been  more  than  that 
apaiv  of  time  bt^tuixt  each  of  the  eruptionH  which  have  formed  these  strata. 

But  \^hQt  tihall  we  swy  of  a  pit  theys^unk  near  to  Jaci,ofagreat  depth.  Tiiey 
pierci'd  through  «even  di>tinct  lavas,  one  under  the  other,  the  surfaces  of 
which  wore  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth. 
*«  Now,"  »«>ni  he,  **  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of  these  lavas,  if  we 
may  bi«  allow  tnl  to  reason  from  aualc^-,  mus^t  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  at 
lea«t  14,0tK)  >oars  ago.  Rc(Hi))ero  tells  me  he  is  exceedingly  embarrassed,  by 
those  dis<xweritv4,  in  w  riting  the  histor)'  of  the  mountain ;  that  Mo«es  hangs  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  him,  and  blunts  all  his  zeal  for  inquiry,  for  he  really  has 
not  the  ciniMnence  to  nwke  his  mountain  so  young  as  that  prophet  makes  the 
world.  Tlie  bishop,  who  is  strenuously  orthodox — for  its  an  excellent  see — 
lias  already  warmx)  him  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  pretend  to  be  a  better 
liistorian  than  Mose«  \  nor  to  presume  to  urge  any  thing  that  may,  in  the 

kUest  degree,  be  deemed  contradictory  to  his  sacred  authority.** 

Brydone*s  Tour  in  Sicily.   Vol.  I.  p.  140. 
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in  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  poor  Abbe  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  his  religious  opinions,  although  the 
truth  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  reports  circulated  in  his 
favour  by  Brydone,  Borch,  and  others,  induced  the  Neapo^ 
litan  government  to  grant  him  a  pension  on  the  score  of  his 
scientific  deserts.  Indeed  the  only  annoyance,  it  is  said,  he 
ever  experienced  in  consequence  of  his  imagined  discovery, 
was  the  being  informed  that  certain  foreigners  to  whom  h^ 
communicated  his  observation,  not  content  with  wresting  it 
to  a  purpose  of  which  he  had  never  dreamt,  had  given  him 
credit  for  the  inferences,  which  they  had  chosen  to  deduce 
from  it  themselves. 

The  fact  nevertheless  reported  by  Brydone  obtained  a 
currency  proportionate  to  the  popularity  which  his  work 
enjoyed,  and  the  heterodox  conclusion  excited  at  the 
time  no  slight  degree  of  consternation  among  divines.  It 
was  generally  combated,  by  remarking  the  great  variableness 
as  to  the  period  which  a  bed  of  lava  will  take  to  undergo 
decomposition,  and  even  Spallanzani,  though  he  visited 
Sicily,  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pointing  out 
instances,  in  which  newer  beds  of  lava  have  taken  the  start 
of  older  ones  in  their  progress  towards  cultivation.* 

I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised,  when  on  visiting  the 
celebrated  spot  of  the  Abbe's  observation,  I  found  that  the 
beds  of  vegetable  mould,  which  proved  according  to  Bry- 
done the  degree  to  which  the  decomposition  of  the  lava  had 
extended,  were  in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less  than  beds  of 
a  ferruginous  tuff,  formed  probably  at  the  very  period  of  the 
flowing  of  the  lava,  and  originating  perhaps  from  a  shower 
of  ashes  that  immediately  succeeded  its  eruption.  It  is  true 
that  the  cliiT,  which  exhibits  a  section  of  these  lava  beds 
with  interposed  tuff,  shews  also  the  greater  facility  with 
which  the  latter  has  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  elements, 
as  the  bare  and  mural  precipices  presented  by  the  lava  are 
in  contrast  with  the  gentler  slope  of  the  beds  of  tuff,  which 

•  Voyage  dans  lea  deux  Sicilea.  Vol.  I.  1.  7. 
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aflbrd  a  soil  suflicicnt  for  the  hardy  cactus,  and  in  WHne 
places  even  for  the  vine.  Still  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  decomposition  exists  internally,  or  that  it 
hod  taken  place  in  any  one  instance  before  the  superin- 
cumbent bed  of  lava  was  deposited. 

Even  had  the  tuff  in  question  been  in  reality  vegetabk 
mouldy  the  validity  of  Mr.  Brydone's  conclusion  might  very 
eabily  be  disputed,  for  I  think  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  any 
one  of  the  beds,  of  which  the  cliff  of  Jaci  Reale  exposes  a 
section,  are  of  post-diluvial  origin ;  so  abrupt  and  lofly  a 
&ce  of  rock  would  hardly  have  been  cut  by  processes  now  in 
operation,  but  may  be  attributed  with  more  probability  lo 
the  cause  which  last  reduced  our  continents  lo  tbeir  exist- 
ing form. 

If  we  examine  too  the  characters  of  these  beds,  we  shall 
find  them  suiBciently  distinguished  by  their  greater  com- 
pactness and  stony  aspect  &om  modem  lavas,  whilst  the 
general  correspondence  in  mineralogical  characters  Uiot 
exists  between  them  all  afibrds  a  strong  presumption  of  their 
having  been  produced  about  the  same  period. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Brydone's  statement,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  needs 
surprise  us  is,  that  thirty  years  should  have  elapsed,  without 
any  traveller  having  visited  the  spot  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  correctness  of  the  observation. 

Should  the  high  antiquity  1  have  assigned  to  this  volcano 
be  questioned,  I  may  remark  that  there  are  valUes  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  which  appeared  to  me  too  condder* 
able  to  be  the  result  of  torrents,  and  that  among  the  diluvial 
matter  at  its  foot,  I  have  found  rolled  masses  of  cellular  as 
well  as  compact  lava ;  the  presence  of  the  former  seeming  to 
prove  that  the  volcano  was  in  activity  at  some  period  inter- 
mediate between  the  general  retreat  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
event  which  fonaed  the  Tallies,  and  reduced  tlie  fragmenls 
of  rock  detached  to  the  rounded  condition  in  which  we 
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The  silence  of  Homer  on  the  subject  of  the*  eruptions  of 
Etna  is  indeed  often  quoted  in.  proof  of  the  more  modem 
date  of  this  volcano  ;*  but  to  such  negative  evidence  we 
have  to  oppose  the  positive  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculusjt 
who  notices  an  eruption  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  ithis 
poet,  as  he  says  that  the  Sicani,  who  with  the  exception  of 
the  &bulous  Cyclops^  and  Lestrigons,  were  the  first in- 
liabitants  of  the  island,  and  who  are  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
have  possessed  it  considerably  before  the  Trojan  war,  de- 
serted the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Etna  in  consequence  of 
the  terror  caused  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  who  states 
that  the  Siculi,  ||  who  passed  over  from  Magna  Graecia  about 
eighty  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  first  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  island  which  had  been  deserted  by  the 
Sicanians,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  mountain  was  at 
that  period  tolerably  tranquil,  and  supposing  no  eruption 
to  have  taken  place  from  that  time  till  the  age  of  Homer,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  in  a  barbarous  age,  the  tradi- 
tion of  events  so  remote  may  have  been  in  great  measure 
e&ced,  and  thus  have  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek 
poet. 

The  earliest  historian  by  whom  the  volcano  has  been 
noticed  is  Thucydides,  who  says,  that  up  to  the  date  of  the 

*  It  it  true  that  the  fire  of  Etna  it  alluded  to  in  the  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  which  some  have  supposed  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  half 
a  century  at  least  before  the  age  of  Pindar:  these  poems  however  a|«.in  general 
referred  to  a  much  later  period. 

f  Lib.  V. 

X  Fazzello  Decad,  Lib.  1.  1.  vi.  tells  some  wonderful  stories  of  the  bonesi 
and  teeth  of  these  giants  being  discovered  in  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  Tre- 
pan!, Palermo,  &c.  which,  if  examined  by  some  skilful  anatomist  of  the  present 
day,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  remains  of  elephants  and  other  large 
animals,  and  might  supply  my  friend  Professor  Buckland  with  another  chapter 
Ibr  his  Reliquia  Diluvians. 

I  Dion.  Hal.  Lib.  1.  There  is  great-  uncertainty  however  respecting  the 
data  «f  this  event.  Cluverius  places  it  14S  years  aiUr  the  taking  of  Troy 
(Sieilia  antiqua,  p.  29.),  .but  Thucydides  expressly  says.  Lib.  6,  tliat  the 
Sieuli  came  over  900  years  before  the  Greeks,  who  were  driven  to  Sicily  by  a 
ttnpest  on  their  return  from  Troy. 

O 
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Pebpcmnwum  war,  which  commenced  in  the  jeer  481  B.C. 
three  emptionB  hed  taken  place  fiom  Mount  Etna,  aince 
Sicily  was  peopled  bj  the  Greeks*  It  is  probaU j  to  one  of 
these  that  Pindar  has  alluded  in  his  1st  Pyd^  Ode^^ 
written  according  to  Hejn6  in  consequence  of  the  victoiy 
obtained  bj  Hiero  in  the  year  470  B.  C*  It  may  be  rs* 
aaiked  that  this  poet  particularly  speaks  of  the  streams  of 
lan^  wfaidiy  if  we  may  judge  from  VesuTius,  aie  less  usual 
Its  of  the  first  eruptions  of  a  ▼olcano.f 


*-»;•*« 


Tof  ^wymrm  yua  atwKtt — 

Tov  «v^  mymrmrmi 

Ex  lufxfm  waydu  wra^i 

Diodorus  Stculus):  mentions  an  eruption  subsequent  to 
the  abore,  namely  in  the  96th  Olymp.  or  996  years  B.  C. 

*  MachjXm  «i  well  ai  Pindar,  alludes  to  the  coBfinenmit  of  lypiioo  auier 
llie  Island  of  Sidly,  and  to  the  volcanic  eniptioos  arising  from  hm  prwsiMfie 

Kms  fVf ,  ay^uit  kou  wu^m^  ^t^uu 
Katrm  mnvrnw  vXii7mv  ddcAoeviov 
IvMCfUwr  ^(fycn  Atrfcueus  vw». 
KB^upaus  }»  OMfMS  nfifvof  fAvS^rwi/   * 
HpmtCTU^  mOt9  siyfliysgsirsM  v»Tt 
ITorofM/  wifof ,  ^drtrmmf  myfims  ytJ^s 
This  iLotyXtKm^yrw  'ZnuKtms  Xn/^tu  yotu  * 

Prometheus,  line  38S. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  poet  speaks  of  the  Tolcanic  phenomena  as  fe 
happen  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that  at  whidi  Ae  incidents  of  the  play  are 
•■ppoeed  to  take  place,  and  as  being,  at  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  only  in 
preparation. 


f  In  case  any  doubts  should  exist  respecting  the  interpretatioo  of  tfus 
pases fs,  it  may  be  rsomrked  that  the  existence  of  a  stream  of  lava  is  more 
distinctly  expressed  by  Thooydidea,  whoee  words  are  s  sf fm  «if i  mvro  f  mf 
TMire  •  ftf«{  re  vvfs  tx  ms  Aimu.    L.  3.*  116. 

i  fJb.  14. 
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which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  agaiqst 
Syracuse.  The  stream  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountain  near  Giarre,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  more 
than  two  miles,  and  having  a  length  of  twenty-four  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  its  final  termination  in  the  sea. 
The  spot  in  question  is  called  the  Bosco  di  Aci ;  it  contains 
many  laige  trees,  and  has  a  partial  coating  of  vegetable 
moiild,  and  it  is  seen  that  this  torrent  covered  lavas  of  an 
older  date  which  existed  on  the  spot. 

Four  eruptions  are  recorded  to  have  hiqppened  between 
this  period  and  the  century  immediately  preceeding  the 
Christian  SBra,*  during  which  latter  epoch  the  mountain 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  frequent  agitation,  so  that 
it  is  noticed  by  the  poets  among  the  signs  of  the  anger  of 
the  gods  at  the  death  of  Cassar.f 

After  this  for  about  a  thousand  years  its  eruptions  are  but 
little  noticed,  but  during  the  last  eight  centuries  they  have 
succeeded  each  other  with  considerable  rapidity.  Referring 
however  to  the  chronological  list  of  the  eruptions  of  the 
mountain  for  a  specification  of  these,  I  shall  here  merely 
allude  to  such  as  have  produced  some  remarkable  change 
in  the  character  of  the  country. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  include  among  these  events 
the  supposed  destruction  of  the  port  of  Ulysses  and  the  island 
adjoining,  of  which  Homer  and  Virgil  make  mention,  and 
which,  firom  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Pliny, j:  have 
been  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  village  of  Longnina  a 
lisw  miles  north  of  Catania. 

As  the  present  size  of  the  creek  which  is  found  there, 
adapted  only  for  small  fishing  boats,  is  fiu*  too  incon* 
aidarable  to  correspond  with  the  description  given  of  it  by 

•  Viz.  B.  C.  140—195-  18G— 182.    Cluv.  Sic.  ant.  p.  105. 

Quotiet  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 


Vidimus  undantem  ruptii  fornacibus  JStnam 
Flammaruraqut  globos,  liquefactaque  volvere  taxs. 

Georgic,  Lib.  \,  1. 
X  Plin.  Nat.  Hiit.  Hb.  S.  cap.  14. 
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the  poets,*  and  as  the  island  itself  does  not  exist,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  there  was  once  an  harbour  farther  in- 
land, and  at  the  back  of  the  present  village,  an  idea  to 
which  the  configuration  of  the  surrounding  country  seems 
to  lend  some  colour.  Bembot  even  goes  so  far,  as  to  attri^ 
bute  to  an  eruption  that  took  place  in  the  14th  century  the 
filling  up  of  the  harbour  and  the  junction  of  the  island  with 
the  main  land,  and  Fazzello  follows  him  in  this  notion;  but 
Ferrara  j:  assures  us  that  the  lava  of  Liongnina  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  eruption  recorded  by  Orosius  as  happening  in  the 
year  of  Rome  631  or  122  B.  C,  so  that  the  destruction  of 
the  port  must  have  occurred  at  that  epoch,  if  at  all.  It 
must  be  remarked  however  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Pliny,  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  a  [K)rt  by  any  of  the  prose 
writers  of  antiquity,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  may 
have  been  a  figment  of  imagination,  first  introduced  by 
Homer,  and  copied  with  little  variation  by  his  Roman  imi- 
tator. 

The  only  semblance  of  an  harbour,  which  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Catania  has  to  shew,  it  owes  to  the  lava  of  1669. 
In  this  memorable  eruption  a  rent  twelve  inches  in  length 
took  place  on  the  flank  of  the  mountain  above  Nicolosi, 
about  half  way  between  Catania  and  the  summit,  and  from 
this  fissure  descended  a  torrent  of  melted  matter,  which  con- 
tinued flowing  for  several  miles,  destroyed  a  part  of  Catania, 
and  at  length  entering  the  sea  formed  a  little  promontory, 
which  serves  to  arrest  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  that  quarter. 
At  the  same  time  the  accumulation  of  matters  ejected,  raised 
on  the  mountain  two  conical  hills  called  the  Monti  Rossi, 
which  measure  at  their  base  about  two  Italian  miles,  and 
are  in  height  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  slope 
of  the  mountain,  on  which  they  are  placed,  j: 

*  Portus  ab  acceasu  ventomm  immotus,  et  ingens 
Ipse,  wed  horrificisjiixtitoiiat  Etna  ruinis. 

"^  S«e  P.  Bembi  Liber  de  yEtnA,  attached  to  Schelte't  Edition  of  Corn.  Se%er. 
iStna.     Anutel.  1703.~p.  218. 

Ferrara.  Ilescrizione  deir  Etna.     Palermo.  1818. 
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The  products  of  the  volcanic  action  at  these  diflferent 
periods  hardly  present  sufficient  variety  to  deserve  a  separate 
enumeration,  although  I  have  observed  among  the  lavas  that 
appear  of  the  oldest  date  a  nearer  approach  to  the  charac- 
ters of  trachyte  and  porphyry  slate,  than  is  ever  observable 
among  the  more  modem,*  all  of  which,  so  far  as  I  have  ex* 
amined,  attract  the  magnetic  needle,  and  therefore  probaUy 
contain  an  admixture  of  titaniferous  iron.  The  ejected  masses 
are  much  more  uniform  in  the  composition  than  those  found 
on  Vesuvius,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  among 
them  of  any  mineral  that  does  not  exist  in  the  latter  moun- 
tain. Signor  Gemellaro  has  discovered  a  mass  of  granite, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ejected,  in  the  midst  of  antient 
lava.t 

During  the  period  at  which  I  visited  the  mountain,  sul- 
phurous acid  was  given  out  in  volumes  from  the  crater,  but 
the  condensed  vapours  collected  from  the  Famarcles  on  its 
exterior  consisted  simply  of  water,  very  slightly  impreg- 
nated with  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  I  did  not 
discover  near  the  summit,  but  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain it  is  given  out  from  the  spring  of  Santa  Vennera  near 
Jaci  Reale. 

*  Giceni,  who  examined  Mount  Etna  with  much  attention,  hai  stated,  that 
It  consists  of  a  nucleus  of  porphyry  (trachyte)  covered  more  or  less  by  the  lavas 
subsequently  ejected.  It  is  probable  from  analogy  that  this  may  be  the  case, 
but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  on  the  point  from  actual  examination. 

f  See  his  pamphlet  *'  Sopra  alcuni  pezzi  di  Granito  e  di  lava  anticha  trovati 
prcsso  alia  cima  di  Ktna,*'  del  Dottor  C.  Gemmellaro.  Catania.  1823, 
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VESUVIUS. 


185  Eniption  between  the  Eolian  Islands, 
according  to  Pliny,  800  B.  C. 
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1308,  Eruption  of  Mount  Epomeo,  in  Ischia. 
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1447,  September. 
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near  Puzzuoli. 

1566. 

1578. 
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16SS,  February  88. 
1645,  NovemMr. 
1654. 

1669,  March  8, 

1688,  December. 
1688 

1689,  March  14. 

1694,  March  to  December.    (Eruption 

only  of  asnee.) 


1708,  March  8. 


178S,  November,  beginning   of  the 
month. 


17859  October,    beginning  of  the 
month. 

1747,  September,  volcanic  action  con* 
tinned  for  some  years. 


1755,  March  8. 
1759. 

1763,  June  19, 


1631,  December  16. 

1660,  July. 
1688,  August  18. 

1694,  March   18,  with  feeble  reenr- 

rences  of  actioB 
till  1698. 

1701,  July  8  till  15. 

1707,  May  80,  with  feeble  recurrences 
of  action  till  August, 
1707. 

1718,  Feb.  18,  eruption  eontinued  till 
the  following  yoM** 

1717,  June  6,  continued  as  berore. 


1787,  July  86. 
1730,  February  87. 


1737,  May  14. 
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1754,  Decembers. 


1760,  December  83. 
1766,  March  85. 
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1780,  May  18. 

1781,  April  U. 


1787,  July  28 


1792,  March. 

1798,  June. 

1799,  Juoe. 

1800,  February  27. 
1802. 


1809,  March  27. 
1811,  October  28. 


1819,  May  29. 
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1767,  October  23. 
1770. 

1778,  September  22. 

1779,  Augusts. 


1785,  August  18. 

1784,  October  12,  and  Decfmber. 

1786,  October  SI. 

1787,  December  21. 

1788,  July  19. 

1789,  September  6. 

1794,  June  15. 
1799,  February. 


1804,  August  12,  and  November  22. 

1805,  July. 

1806,  May. 


1809, 
1811, 
1811, 
181S, 
1817, 
1818. 
1819, 


December  10. 
October  12. 
December  31. 
May  to  December. 
December  22  to  96. 

Apnl  17. 


1819,  November  25. 
1822,  February  IS  to  24, 
1822,  October  22. 


It  appears  from  this  Table  that  the  nearest  coincidence  between  the  erup- 
tions of  the  two  Volcanos  was  in  1694  and  in  1811,  when  they  occurred  withia  . 
a  month  of  each  other ;  and  that  on  eight  several  occasions  an  interval  of  leas 
than  half  a  year  elapsed  between  them,  viz.  that  of  Vesuvius  Dec.  2,  1754,  was 
followed  by  one  of  Etna  on  March  2,  1755;  Vesuvius  August  3, 1779,  by  Etna 
May  18,  1780;  Vesuvius  October  31,  by  Etna  July  28,  1787;  Etna  Jnne, 
1788,  by  Vesuvius  February,  1799;  again  followed  by  one  of  Etna  in  June, 
same  year;  Etna  March  27,  1809,  by  Vesuvius  10  December,  1809;  Vesavios 
October  12,  1811,  by  Etna  October  25,  1811;  again  followed  by  Vesuvius 
December 31,  same  year;  Vesuvius  May  27,  1819,  by  Etna,  November  25, 
same  year. 
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Iceland— Distinction  of  its  Lavas  into  terrestrial  and 
submarine — Dj/kes  that  occur  in  the  latter — Caver" 
nous  Lavas — Sulphur  Mountains — Geysers — Siliceous 
Sinter — Formation  of  Rocks  by  Geysers  considered — 
Surturbrand  of  Iceland — General  remarks. 

Island  of  J  in  Mmyen. 

Volcanic  rocks  in  the  Grecmjin  ARCHiPELJiGa — Santorino 
and  the  adjoining  Islands — Milo — Argentiere — Lemnos 
— Cerigo — Delos. 

Continent  of  Greece — Acroceraunian  Mountains — 
Chalets  in  Eubasa — Mount  Parnassus — Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia — Trcezene  in  Argolis — Methone — Thessaly — 
Bosphorus, 

Volcanic  appearances  in  Sjirdini^. 

Sp^in — near  Barcelona — Murcia — Cape  di  Gaieta — Cape 
St.  Vincent. 

PoRTUGML — near  Lisbon — Province  ofBeira. 

AFRICA. 

African  Islands — Teneriffe — antient  Lavas — Trachyte 
'-  — modern  Lavas — modern  eruptions  of  the  Volcano  of 

Teneriffe. 
Palma — Von  Bath's  remarks  on  that  Island — on  Great 

Canary — on  Fortaventura. 
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Lanzeroie — volcanic  phctnomena  thai  occurred m  1730 — 96 

—in  1825. 

Madeira — Bowdich^s  account  of  ike  physical  sirueiure  of 

ikai  Island— and  ofPcrto  Sastio. 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
Azores— Dr.  Websier's  account  of  Si.  Mkluiel—  El  Pico^ 

Sfc. — Island  ofSabrina. 
Question  as  to  the  former  existence  of  the  Island  or  Con^ 

tinent  ofAtlantis,  in  this  situation. 
Island  of  Ascension — ofSdint  Helena. 
Iblmnds  on  the  Eastern  Comst  of  AFRicj^^Madagas" 

car,  Isle  of  France — Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Volcanic  appearances  on  the  Continent  of  Africm — 

near  Mount  Atlas — Tripoli — Egypt. 


ASIA. 

Coasts  of  the  Red  Sem  and  Persian  Gulpb — Arabmm — 
Palestine — Dead  Sea,  the  effect  of  a  volcanic  erup* 
Hon — AsiJt  Minor — near  Scandaroon-^—near  Smyrna.-^ 
In  the  CiucMSUs — near  the  Caspian  Sea — in  Pem^ 
81 A — in  Mesopotamia — India —  Thibet — Siberia 
— Kamscatka — Japan — Loo  Choo. 

Islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Philippines^^ 
Java — Sumatra^  S^c. 

Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

AMERICA. 

Islands  of  the  Antilles^  divisible  into  Jour  Classes^  oe- 
cording  to  their  physical  constitution. —  Volcanic  appear^ 
ances  considered — Island  of  Trinidad. 

North  Ah  erica  —  California  —  Mexico — Guaiimala^ 
Nicaragua. 

Sovtu    Ahbrmca  —  Columbia —  Quito — PetM—  CkiK 
Hmnboldt^s  remarks  on  the  Volcanos  of  ike  New  fVinrU 
generally. 
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liBCTURE  III. 


Having  in  my  preceding  Lectures  confined  myself^  in 
great  measure,  to  the  consideration  of  those  volcanic  dis- 
tricts which  I  had  been  able  personally  to  visit,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  the  present  to  lay  before  you  such  facts  as  I  could 
collect  respecting  the  existence  of  similar  formations  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe. 

By  so  doing  I  shall  the  better  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusions  which  I  shall  adfterwards  at- 
tempt to  deduce,  and  be  less  likely  to  incur  a  censure 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  passed  by  Humboldt  on  the 
geologists  of  the  last  century,  who,  ignorant  of  the  variety 
of  aspects  which  these  appearances  assume  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  considered  Etna  and  Vesuvius  the  type  of  bII 
existing  volcanos,  a  proceeding  no  less  absurd  than  that  of 
the  shepherd  in  Virgil,  who  expected  his  own  little  hamlet 
to  contain  within  itself  the  type  and  image  of  imperial 
Rome. 

In  my  first  Liecture  I  alluded  to  the  travels  in  Iceland^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  in  some  measure  suggested  by  the 
discussions  that  were  carried  on  with  so  much  warmth  at 
Edinburgh  respecting  the  origin  of  basalt ;  in  my  present  it 
is  my  intention  to  lay  before  you  such  of  its  contents  as 
appear  to  illustrate  the  subjects  more  immediately  under 
our  consideration. 

Sir  6.  Mackenzie,  in  the  work  to  which  1  refer,  notices 
two  varieties  of  volcanic  products  in  this  island^  one  of 
which  appeared  to  him  of  submarine,  the  other  of  terrestrial 
origin. 

Among  the  rocks  referred  to  the  former  period,  the  pre- 
vailing substance  was  a  tuff  containing  fragments  of  eel* 
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lular  lava,  of  pearlstone,  and  of  aiOTgdaloid,  tlie  caTiiies?  of 
which  were  filled  with  calcareous  sfmi.  With  this  tuff 
alternate  beds  of  scorifonn  lata,  and  ix>th  are  tiaTersed  by 
dykes  of  greenstone,  perfectly  compact,  and  without  any 
vitreous  aspect,  thus  serving  to  shew  the  manser  in  which 
the  characters  of  a  rock  depend  upon  the  degree  of  pressure 
exerted  during  its  formation.  In  the  case  of  the  bed  the 
structure  is  cellular,  because  it  probably  flowed  freely  over 
the  surface,  without  being  subjected  to  any  pressure  con- 
siderable enough  to  counterpoise  the  expanave  force  of  the 
elastic  vapours  disengaged ;  in  the  case  of  the  greenstone 
dykes,  the  rock  itself,  through  which  they  forced  their  way, 
may  have  opposed  a  resistance  sufficiently  considerable  to 
have  prevented  the  formation  of  cells. 

The  circumstances,  in  short,  of  this  case  may  be  con- 
sidered as  corresponding  with  those  which  I  have  described 
as  occurring  at  the  Monte  Somma,  where,  though  the  rock 
itself  is  analogous  in  its  mineralogical  characters  to  the 
dykes  that  traverse  it,  yet  the  mechanical  structure  in  the 
former  case  is  very  difierent  to  what  it  is  in  the  latter,  owing 
probably  to  the  inferior  degree  of  pressure  exercised  during 
its  formation. 

In  other  cases  the  tuff  contains  horizontxd  beds  of  pearl- 
stone,  which  I  suspect  to  be  analogous  to  the  dykes  noticed 
in  my  former  Liecture  as  occurring  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  as 
from  the  manner  in  which  this  stone  disappeared  among  the 
other  rocks,  becoming  gradually  mixed  and  blended  with 
them,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  was  led  to  think  that  the  bed  itself 
was  an  interposed  branch,  or  the  trunk  of  a  vein. 

The  cellular  as|)ect  of  the  constituents  of  these  submarine 
lavas  seems  to  shew  that  their  age  is.  comparatively  speaking, 
modern,  and  with  this  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  Nep- 
tunian products  completely  accords. 

Sir  G.  Mackenzie  has  noticed  an  otlt'ct  of  volcanic  action 
of  a  kind  rather  diflerrnt  from  that  which  ha^  hithcriu  conic 
before  us. 
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In  many  places,  he  says,  an  extenstye  stratum  of  yolcanic 
matter  has  been  heaved  up  into  large  bubbles  or  blisters, 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  forty  or  fifty  in  diameter.  It 
also  contains  numerous  little  craters,  from  which  flames  and 
scorisB  [had  issued,  but  no  lava.  These  craters  are  often 
partially  covered  in  by  domes  of  the  same  material,'  as 
chough  the  whole  rock  had  been  first  softened  by  the  ope- 
ration of  heat;  and  portions  of  it  had  then  been  made  to 
swell  outwards  by  the  extrication  of  elastic  vapours. 

One  author  has  chosen  to  distinguish  this  variety  by  the 
name  of  cavernous  lava;  its  date  is  probably  anterior  to  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  present'  order  of  things,  for  it  is 
in  many  cases  covered  with  gravel,  and  seems  to  extend 
under  the  sea. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Island  of  Lanzerote,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out  appearances  described  by  Von 
Buch,  of  a  very  analogous  kind ;  and  shall  therefore  defer 
any  attempt  to  explain  them  for  the  present,  proceeding  in 
the  mean  time  to  some  other  phaenomena  connected  with 
the  same  subject,  which  Iceland  presents  to  our  contem- 
plation. 

Amongst  these  are  the  Sulphur  mountains  of  Krisiavik 
which,  as  described  by  Sir  6.  Mackenzie,  present  in  some 
respects  analogies  to  the  pseudo-volcanic  phaenomena  of 
Macaluba  in  Sicily,  and  in  others  to  those  of  a  genuine 
volcano,  in  continual  but  languid  action. 

The  rock  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  white  clay  and 
sulphur,  from  all  parts  of  which  steam  is  given  out.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  in  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the 
author  descended,  where  a  conftised  noise  was  heard  of 
boiling  and  splashing,  joined  to  the  roaring  of  steam  es- 
caping firom  narrow  ci'evices.  At  the  bottom  of  this  hollow 
was  a  cauldron  of  boiling  mud  about  15  feet  in  diameter. 
There  was  a  constant  sublimation  of  sulphur,  which  formed 
beautiful  crystals  round  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  celebrated  springs  of  Geyser"  are,  however,  the  phae- 
nomena which  most  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
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traveller  in  this  country.  The  intermitting  chaxmcter  of 
these  fountains  may  be,  in  some  measure,  imitated  by  pour- 
ing a  stream  of  water  through  a  bent  tube  depressed  about 
the  centre,  and  heated  in  that  part  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  steam  suddenly  generated 
at  bottom  will  force  one  portion  of  the  water  out  in  a  jet 
from  the  opposite  extremity  to  that  at  which  it  entered, 
ciriving  back  at  the  same  time  tlie  current  of  water  that 
continued  to  flow  in.  In  this  manner  the  water  might  be 
propelled  in  jerks,  ^as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  Gbyser 
springs- 
Such  an  explanation  however  is  far  from  being  adequate 
to  account  for  the  complicated  phsBnomena  of  these  foun- 
tains, which,  after  a  pause  of  many  hours,  first  threw  up 
water,  and  afterwards  vast  columns  of  steam,  to  the  height 
sometimes  of  800  feet,  and  then  immediately  sunk  into  a 
temporary  repose;  neither  is  it  applicable  to  the  singular 
cireumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Henderson,  as  to  the  pos- 
ability  of  bringing  on  the  explosion  at  any  given  time  by 
merely  throwing  large  stones  into  the  orifice*  The  latter 
fact  indeed  seems  to  prove  that  the  generation  of  steam  is 
constant,  and  that  nature  has  provided  other  vefU$  sufficient 
to  carry  off  a  certain  portion  of  the  elastic  vapour,  nnleis 
when  obstructed  in  the  manner  produced  by  Mr.  Hender- 
son, in  which  case  its  rapid  accumulation  gives  rise  to  an 
almost  immediate  explosion. 

The  presence  of  siliceous  earth  surrounding  the  v^at^s  of 
the  Geyser  springs,  is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  confined 
to  Iceland. 

It  exists  as  I  have  shewn  in  Ischia  and  in  other  places, 
where  it  is  less  easy  to  attribute  its  occurrence,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  present  instance,  to  the  chemical  affinity  exerted 
for  the  earth  by  the  mineral  alkali  present  in  the  waters— 
perhaps  indeed  in  either  case  the  pi-essure  exerted  contri- 
butes to  the  efiect. 

If  we  were  to  credit  the  accounts  given  by  some  travellers, 
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we  must  attribute  ttill  more  extraoidisary  effscts  to  the 
water  of  theee  Gteysers  than  the  iii««  soliition  of  silica. 

In  the  second  voliime  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  jou  wiU  see  an  account  of  Iceland,  by  Menge^  a 
Oerman,  in  which  he  attributes  the  formation  not  only  of 
nliceous  sinter  to  these  firings,  but  even  in  many  instances 
of  tnl^  of  basalt,  of  porphyry,  and  of  obsidian.  He  ereft 
declares  that  he  saw  cme  hot  spring  producing  lava,  another 
forming  basalt,  and  a  third,  trap  porphyry,  and  notices  a 
particular  case  where  he  extracted  from  a  boiling  marsh  a 
muddy  hot  mass,  which,  when  broken,  exhibited  the  cha- 
racters of  basaltic  lava  in  the  centre,  and  towards  the  sur- 
face passed  gradually  into  red  and  grey  mud. 

Such  extraordinary  facts  however  require  for  their  belief 
the  very  best  evidence,  and  I  fear  the  testimony  of  Menge 
vrill  hurdly  be  considered  sufficient  to  substantiate  them, 
if  at  least  I  am  rightly  informed  vrith  respect  to  the  estima- 
tion as  a  geologist  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  own  country. 
That  purely  siliceous  minerals,  such  as  pearlstcme,  hyalite, 
and  opal  may  be  the  productions  of  hot-springs  is  indeed 
less  improbable,  but  all  analogy  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
extensive  strata  of  basalt  or  porphyry  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner. 

Almost  the  only  substance  not  connected  with  volcanic 
operations  which  occurs  in  Iceland  is  the  surturbrand  or 
bituminous  wood,  of  the  situation  of  which  a  recent  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Henderson,  has  given  us  a  detailed  account.  The 
vrest  side  of  a  perpendicular  clefl  in  the  side  of  a  mountain 
called  Hagafiall  exposes  a  section  of  ten  or  twelve  horizontal 
strata,  of  which  the  surturbrand  is  undermost,  occupying 
four  layers,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  inters 
mediate  beds  of  sofl  sandstone  and  clay. 

They  vary  in  thickness  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three 
feet,  and  differ  also  in  quality,  the  two  lowest  strata  ex- 
hibiting the  most  perfect  specimens  mineralised  wood,  free 
from  all  foreign  admixture  and  of  a  jet  black,  the  numerous 
knots,  roots,  &c.  leaving  no  doubt  of  its  vegetable  origin. 
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V\%A*  iwo  upfNfr  %tSfUM  contain  an  admixuife  of  eanky  and 
fi^rnigiffUiU*  fiiaiUrrM,  and  in  the  midtt  of  then  oocnn  a  Aia 
layiffy  lour  inclien  in  thicknew,  cooMSting  of  a  sckistous 
inaiKi  which  u|)|i«fttr»  to  he  made  up  entirely  of  leaves  doaely 
prcfiMwl  to((itihery  iwfparatcd  only  by  a  little  clay.  These 
ItfMVcm  art*  chieily  of  poplar,  a  tree,  Mr.  Hendenon  says,  ai 
prrHriit  not  met  with  on  the  ialand.  The  beds  of  sortur* 
hruiiil  NiipfKirt  an  alt«*riiutioii  of  basalt,  tufl^  and  lava,  which 
tiklKiid  lo  iho  Mumiiiit  of  the  hill. 

Wiih  th««  Hol(»  rxcoption  i^erhaps  of  this  substance,  the 
wlioln  (if  lilt*  iiiiikiTiil  Htructure  of  Iceland  may  be  said  to 
huvr  onKiiiitliMl  mure  or  less  directly  from  volcanos,  and 
X\w\\^  in  probuhly  no  part  of  the  globe  in  which  operations 
ill*  ihiM  kiiul  have  boon  going  on  with  so  much  activity,  and 
tor  mi  oouMitU'mblo  u  |KTiiHl.  The  existence  of  submarine 
luvai^  pitivoA  the  action  to  have  commenced  before  the  retreat 
of  \\w  OiT<ui«  notwithsttuuling  which  eraptioiis  occur  here 
moiv  tivi)uoutlY  at  prt>sent  than  they  do  at  Vesuvius  or  in 
any  othor  known  casks 

lV«i\lo«t  Ue\'la«  which  lias  been  twenty-two  times  in  a 
Htato  of  activity  during  the  last  eight  hundred  ]rean^  five 
othor  \K4cau\>Qi  art^  euuuH^ratixl>  from  which  the  total  niiaiber 
\^f  i\\vr\KHl  eruptions  during  the  same  period  l^  no  less  than 
|w«^U>«  Nmuo  of  the:^^  happened  at  the  same  time  at  which 
the  x\4caiH)a  v^f  the  Mediterranean  were  in  acuo%  biu  the 
i&w4aueea  of  thu^  cvHucidettce  are  not  sufficieoclv 
to  lea%l  to  anv  eertatu  cvuu:lu:»on. 

In  the  >e^  17^  a  submariue  eruption  took  placi 
e^ht  ttuleii  tixHu  Ke}ikiaYe;$i^  which  gave  birth  a>  a  mew 
UhuKi  a  utile  lu  eueutuxenmce^  which  however  the  &Ikiv* 
iu^  \ear  igaia  ii;;suppeart!d.  A  submarine  erupcioa  alas 
IVH.4L  i4uce  4S.*uc  ihe  saxtre  iiuie  sevency  oiues  oom  che  mom 
v\^K\  which  >  >aiO  LO  have  uuvwu  up  punuce  audicienc  to 
wv^er  Uhf  r^'a  tor  a  >|Mce  of  Iji}  'Jiues  ruuiuL 

A  tKTw   -.stuiio  -.s  ,ii:Rf  s^uceo.  so  bave  appeared  ^ippomie 
Uvxiu   u  :je  ^ear  Ij^  ';>uc  :tietti  an;  some  auubcs;i»La 
!;uic»  :itc^-  • 
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The  only  other  volcano  In  the  north  of  Europe  is  that  in 
the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This, 
when  visited  by  Captain  Scoresby*  in  the  year  1817,  ex- 
hibited the  marks  of  a  recent  eruption,  and  was  found  to 
consist  of  cellular  lava,  of  tuff,  and  of  scoriflB;  on  its  summit 
was  a  magnificent  crater  500  feet  in  depth,  and  about  8000 
in  diameter. 

Those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  with  regard  to  the 
volcanic  origin  of  trap,  will  perhaps  suppose  a  connexion 
between  the  rocks  of  Iceland,  and  those  of  Faro,  the  He- 
brides, and  the  county  of  Antrim. 

The  line,  however,  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  precludes  me  from  entering 
into  a  description  of  these  latter  countries,  which  indeed  ^re 
already  made  known  to  the  public  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished geologists  of  this  country,  in  publications  at  once 
easily  accessible,  and  of  recent  date.f 

It  is  true,  there  are  certain  phaBnomena  noticed  by  Sir  6. 
Mackenzie  in  his  description  of  Faro,  which  remind  one  of 
those  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  account  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  near  Frankfort,  especially  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of 
amygdaloid  having  its  upper  surface  filled  with  small  insu- 
lated perpendicular  cavities,  as  if  caused  by  the  escape  of  a 
gaseous  fluid  when  the  rock  was  in  a  sofl  pasty  state. 

As  however  I  have  not  the  same  inducements,  from  having 
personally  visited  these  spots,  for  entering  upon  the  physical 
structure  of  Faro,  as  I  had  for  noticing  that  of  the  trap  for- 
mations in  Germany,  I  shall  return  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  there  yet  remain  several  tracts  not  less  worthy  of 
notice  with  reference  to  the  present   enquiry  than  those 

*  Scoresby  in  the  Ediab.  Philotophie«l  Jojrnal. 

+  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Allan,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  7.— Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  8. — Macculloch*s  Western  blandi  and 
Jame«on*s  Mineralogical  Travels. — Berger  on  tha  Geol.  Features  of  th«  N. 
Eastern  counties  of  Ireland,  with  an  Introduction  and  Remarks  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Conybeare — and  Descriptive  Notes  referring  to  an  outline  of  Sections  of 
tbe  same  Coast  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Buokland, 
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wliicli  have  been  treated  of  in  tlie  course  of  the  preceding 
I^cctureB. 

Thus  we  have  strong  rcoBonH,  both  from  the  accounts  of 
antietit  writcrn,  and  the  obaervationa  of  modem  traTellers, 
to  infer  the  prevalence  of  igneous  action  in  many  parts  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelugo. 

It  is  true,  there  may  be  room  for  questioning  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  former  source  of  information,  nhere  not  con- 
timied  by  the  physical  structure  of  the  f^ts  themselves ; 
for  Pliny  mentions  Rhodes  as  having  been  thrown  up  from 
the  ocean*  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  us  to  infer  the 
agency  of  some  volcanic  force,  and  yet  it  appears,  that  this 
itiknd  consists  of  granite  and  other  rocks,  which  present  no 
traces  of  any  action  of  this  kind. 

In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  infennatioR  obtained 
from  these  two  disiinct  sources  concur  in  osaigning  to  the 
pluce  this  mode  of  formation,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  correctnesii  of  the  statements  given. 

The  Island  of  Santonno,  known  by  the  antients  under 
the  name  of  Tliera,  as  well  as  the  smaller  one  near  it  colled 
Therasiu,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  oa  having  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea;f  both  which  statements  seem  to  have  a 
toundution  in  ikct,  though  mixed  up  with  much  inaccuracy 
of  detail. 

Thus  in  speaking  of  the  larger  Island  Theia,  the  Roman 
naturalist  sets  down  the  time  of  its  appearance  as  happening 
in  the  13Jth  Olympiad,  or  about  S37  years  B.  C,  a  date 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  mention  made  of  the  island  by 
Herodoma,  who  sLiLes  that  it  was  given  by  Cadmus  to 
Membliores,  one  of  hia  followers  X 

If  this  biatorian  indeed  be  depended  on,  we  must  \ikewi« 
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regard  as  a  poetical  fiction  the  account,  which  ApoIIonius 
Rhodius*  has  given  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  island, 
at  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

As  to  the  origin  however  of  the  island,  though  not  as  to 
the  date  of  the  event,  the  reports  of  these  writers  are  fully 
borne  out  by  the  accounts  of  Toumefortt  and  other  mo- 
dems, who  represent  the  i9land  as  made  up  entirely  of 
volcanic  matters,  with  the  exception  of  one  spot,  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  Stephen,  where  a  block  of  white  marble,  of  what 
size  does  not  appear,  occurs  resting  on  the  volcanic  matter, 
(n*,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  writer,  grafted  on  pumice.^ 

The  island  is  of  an  horse-shoe  form,  and  the  bay  inclosed 
within  the  horns  of  the  crescent  contains  four  small  rocks  or 
islets,  the  largest  of  which,  according  to  Choiseul  GoufHer,|| 
though  at  present  called  Aspronesi,  is  the  antient  Therasia ; 
whilst  the  modem  Therasia  or  Theraiia,  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  bay,  and  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
barren  rocks. 

Aspronesi,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  closes  the  mouth  of 
the  bay ;  whilst  the  three  remaining  islets,  viz.  Hiera,  other- 
wise called  Burnt  Island,  or  Great  Cammeni ;  New  or  Black 
Island;  and  Micronesi,  or  Little  Cammeni,  are  situated 
within. 

The  subjoined  map  is  taken  from  Tournefort's  work,  but 
as  the  representation  of  the  smaller  islands  therein  given 
does  not  correspond  with  the  more  modem  sketch  annexed 
to  Choiiieul  GouflSer's  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  GrAce,  I 
have  thought  myself  privileged  to  introduce  such  alterations 
as  would  make  it  accord  more  nearly  with  the  latter. 

Argon.  4.  IISB. 
+  See  Tournefort's  Travels  in  the  Levant. 

t  Enf6,  pour  ainfti  dire,  sur  pierres  ponces.    Touniefort>  vol.  i  Letter  vi. 
I  Voyage  pittoreaqm  d»  |a  Qtice^  vol.  j. 
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A.  Antient  Them.    Modem  Buntorino. 

o.  a.  Black  and  calcined  rocks,  very  abrupt. 
6.       PyrgOB. 

c.  Castle  of  Scaro. 

d.  San  Nicolo. 

e.  Hill  of  St.  Stephano. 
//    Sea  unfathomable. 

B.  Little  Cammeni  or  Micronesi,  thrown  np  1573. 

C.  New  or  Black  Island,  thrown  up  1707. 

D.  Hiera,  Burnt  Island,  or  Grt^M  Cammeni. 

B.  Antient   Therasia.      Modem   Aspronen^  or  Wliite 

Island. 
F.  Rockfl  now  called  Therasia. 


<^ 


'■"^W 
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Of  these  islands,  it  seems  pretty  clear  from  a  number  of 
concurrent  testimonies,  that  one  must  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  certain  to  which  of  the  four 
the  authorities  refer. 

Pliny  for  instance  declares,  that  Therasia,  as  well  as 
Thera,  made  its  appearance  in  the  135th  Olympiad,  but 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  former 
island  is  alone  sufficient  to  invalidate  his  testimony  as 
regarding  the  latter. 

He  ako  mentions,  that  130  years  afterwards  the  island  of 
Hiera  was  thrown  up,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Justin  and 
Plutarch*  as  to  the  fact,  though  not  as  to  .the  date,  for  these 
writers  mention  the  appearance  of  Hiera  as  having  occurred 
during  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  if  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Justin,f  which  is  that 
of  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Cynocephale  was  fought, 
we  must  fix  it  at  197  B.  C,  and  substitute  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  for  the  number  cxxx,  xxxx. 

All  these  authorities  however  concur  in  placing  Hiera 
between  Thera  and  Therasia,  and  as  of  the  three  islands  in 
that  predicament,  two  of  them.  New  Island,  and  Little 
Cammeni,  are  understood  to  have  been  produced  in  modem 
times,  we  must  conclude  that  Hiera  is  the  one  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Burnt  Island,  or  Great  Can^meni. 

Pliny  also  speaks  of  another  phenomenon  of  the  same 
kind  as  happening  in  his  own  time,f  for  he  tells  us,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  46.,  a  new  island  called  Thia 
appeared  near  Thera.     But  as  he  mentions  it  as  only  two 

*  Justin,  lib.  SO.  c.  4. — Plutarch  De  PythicB  orac. 

f  Justin*!  words  are :  Ekxlem  anno  inter  Theramenem  et  Therasiam,  medio 
utriusque  ripie  et  maris  spatio,  teme  motas  fuit;  ia  quo,  cum  admiratione 
navigantium,  repente  ex  profuudo  com  calidia  aquia  insula  emeraiL  Lib. 
SO.  c.  4. 

X  Plin.  iUst.  Nat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  Ixxxix. 
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•Cadia  distant  from  Hiera,  it  is  possible  Chat  the  islaild  may 
have  been  joined  to  the  latter  by  a  subsequ^it  revolutioQi 
as  by  that  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  726,  by 
which  Hiera  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  augmented  in  point 
of  size. 

In  the  centuries  succeeding  the  latter  epoch,  other  changes 
are  noticed  with  respect  to  these  islands,  amongst  which  th^ 
production  of  a  new  rock,  that  of  Little  Cammeni,  in  1573, 
was  the  most  remarkable. 

Thevenot  mentions  a  great  eruption  of  pumice  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  sea  near  Santorino  in  1638,  and  Father 
Groree*  in  1T07  was  eye  witness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
rock  between  Little  and  Great  Cammeni,  which  increased  in 
size  so  rapidly,  that  in  less  than  a  month  it  became  half  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  had  risen  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  waters. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  account  he  has  trans- 
mi  t  ted  to  us  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  event. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1707,  the  commencement  of  a  new 
island  between  Great  and  Little  Cammeni,  was  perceived 
from  Scaro,  and  from  all  that  side  of  Santorino.  It  was  at 
first  taken  for  the  wreck  of  a  ship,  but  those  who  visited  the 
spot  under  that  impression,  found  that  it  was  a  mass  of 
rocks,  which  rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Some^ 
whose  curiosity  got  the  better  of  their  fear,  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  land  upon  it,  and  found  the  surface  covered  with  a 
white  and  very  sofl  stone;  but,  what  was  very  remarkable 
a  large  quantity  of  fresh  oy8tei*s,  which  are  rarely  seen  about 
Santorino,  were  found  adhering  to  the  rock  newly  thrown 
up.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  collecting  them,  they  were  fright- 
ened away  by  feeling  the  ground  shake  violently. 

Between  this  and  the  month  of  July  the  island  was  ob- 
served to  grow  gradually  larger,  for  though  many  of  the 

*  See  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  26  and  27. 
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rocks  which  were  added  to  it  sunk  again  into  tlie  waters^ 
a  sufficient  number  remained  to  add  considerably  to  it9 
volume. 

In  July  the  appearances  were  more  awful,  as  all  at  once 
there  arose,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  paces  from  the 
island  already  thrown  up,  a  cluiin  of  black  and  calcined 
rocks,  soon  followed  by  a  torrent  of  black  smoke,  which, 
from  the  odour  that  it  spread  around,  from  its  effect  on  the 
natives  in  producing  headache  and  vomiting,  and  from  its 
blackening  silver  and  copper  vessels,  seeitis  to  liave  consisted 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 

Some  days  afterwards  the  neighbouring  waters  grew  hot, 
and  many  dead  fish  were  thrown  upon  the  shore.  A  fright» 
ful  subterranean  noise  was  at  the  same  time  heard,  long 
streams  of  fire  rose  from  the  ground,  and  stones  continued 
to  be  thrown  out,  un:'.!  the  rocks  became  joined  to  the  White 
Island  originally  existing. 

Showers  of  ashes  and  pumice  extemled  over  the  sea,  even 
to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  productions  of  the  earth  in  Santorino. 

These,  and  similar  frightful  appearances  continued  round 
the  island  for  nearly  a  year,  after  which  nothing  remained 
of  them  but  a  dense  smoke. 

On  the  i5th  July,  1708,  the  same  observer  had  the  cou- 
rage to  attempt  visiting  the  island,  but  when  his  boat  ap- 
proached within  500  paces  of  it,  the  boiling  heat  of  the 
water  deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  made  another 
trial,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  cinders 
that  proceeded  from  the  principal  crater.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  ejections  of  red-hot  stones,  from  which  he  very 
narrowly  escaped.  The  mariners  remarked  that  the  heat  of 
the  water  had  carried  away  all  the  pitch  from  their  vessel. 

Durifig  the  ten  subsequent  years,  the  volcanic  action  had 
given  rise  to  several  other  eruptions,  but  the  salne  reporter 
states,  that  in  1712  all  was  quiet,  and  no  other  indication  of 
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tbe  kind  existed,  excepting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  and 
bitumen,  which  Boated  on,  without  mixing  with,  the  waters. 
Its  circumference  at  that  time  was  about  four  miles. 

It  is  important,  with  reference  to  the  twtural  history  of 
Tolcanos,  to  remark  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
mountain  appears  to  have  been  elevated,  before  the  crater 
existed,  or  gaseous  matters  were  given  out.  According  to 
Bourguignon  smoke  was  not  observed  till  twenty-six  days 
after  the  appearance  of  the  raised  rocks. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  represent  this  as  universally  true,  for 
in  many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  consists  of  a 
confused  congeries  of  stones  of  various  sizes,  fnled  success- 
ively one  upon  another. 

This  indeed,  if  we  believe  the  account  transmitted  to  us 
by  Seneca,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  island  of 
Hiera  or  Great  Cammeni,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fiidlowing 


Majorum  nostromm  memori&,  ut  Posidoalus  trwiit,  cum  intula  in 
JEgeo  niari  surgerct,  spumabat  interdiu  tnaret  et  furous  ex  alto  fefc- 
faatur.  Nam  prioium  produi^bat  ignein,  non  contiDuum,  sed  sz  in- 
tcnallU  emicantein,  fulmioum  more,  quotiens  ardor  infcriOs  Jacentis 
superum  poodus  evicerat.  Deinde  saxa  revoluta,  rupesque,  partiia 
illcsv,  psrtim  eiesK,  et  in  levitateni  puniicb  vene  t  aovissime  uch- 
,raen  mootb  emicuit.  Poitet  altitudiai  adjectum  et  Msum  illud  in 
magnitudiaem  insulc  creviL 

It  is  curious,  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Voyage  Pitto- 
resque  de  la  Gr^ce,  although  he  relates  such  an  assemblage 
of  facts,  all  tending  to  prove  the  agency  of  volcanos  in 
building  up  tracts  of  land,  prefaces  his  remarks  by  saying, 
that  this  cause,  far  from  having  been  the  means  of  elevating 
the  Island  of  Santorino  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  has. 
Oft  the  contrary,  been  only  instrumental  in  swallowing  up 
lal  part  of  it,  which  once  occupied  the  space  between  it 
i  Aspronesi. 
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Whether  indeed  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea  that  this 
has  been  separated  from  the  larger  island  adjoining,  and 
that  the  latter  before  this  dismemberment  went  by  the 
name,  not  of  There,  but  of  Callista,  is  more  than  we  have 
the  means  of  determining;  but  that  none  of  the  lai^r 
islands  owe  their  origin  to  volcanos,  or  that  they  are  merely 
the  summits  of  the  high  mountains  which  existed  on  the 
surface  of  a  trect  of  land  which  was  overwhelmed  by  an 
imagined  eruption  of  the  waters,  derived  from  the  bursting 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  is  a  notion  too  fanciful  Xo  deserve  a 
serious  coniutation. 

Whatever  loss  may  have  been  at  any  time  sustained  by 
the  islands  in  consequence  of  volcanic  actions  going  on 
underneath  them,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  was  only  a 
recovery  of  a  part  of  what  had  been  originally  wrested  ftom 
the  ocean  by  the  very  same  cause,  for  the  whole  physical 
structure  of  Santorino  and  its  appendages,  is  such,  as 
proves  that  they  have  resulted  from  this,  and  from  this  cause 
alone. 

The  origin  nevertheless  of  the  two  larger  islands  must  be 
very  remote,  if  the  degree  of  their  cultivation  be  any  test  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  surface  of  Great  Cammeni,  though 
thrown  up  before  the  Christian  era,  is  still  barren  and  un- 
decomposed. 

The  Island  of  Milo  appears  also  to  be  volcanic*  All  the 
vicinity  of  the  port  abounds  in  hot  springs,  which  are  sul- 
phureous and  chalybeate.  Sulphur  is  sublimed  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  and  alum  is  everywhere  met  with. 
This  alum  Plinyt  mentions  as  the  best  that  could  in  his 
time  be  obtained,  next  to  that  of  Elgypt,  and  its  origin  is 
clearly  explained  by  the  sulphur,  which,  according  to  this 
naturalist,  is  found  in  the  same  island,^:  derived  in  all  pro- 

•  Sec  Choiieul-Gouffier—Tournefort—Richardion's  Travels,  &c. 
i  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  35,  c.  lii. 
i  PliD.  Hist.  Nat  Lib.  35.  c.  I. 
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bability  from  exhalations  consisting  of  sulphuretted  by* 
drogen. 

Besides  these  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  Toumefortt 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  ^^  an  uncommon  kind  of  stone 
like  pumice,  but  hard,  blackish,  light  of  weight,  not  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  of  the  air,  and  very  fit  for  sharpening 
all  sorts  of  iron  tackle." 

It  is  curious  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Phlegrean  fields, 
near  Naples,  noxious  miasmata  so  abound,  that  the  few 
inhabitants  of  this  once  populous  island  are  the  very  pic- 
tures of  wretchedness  and  disease,  insomuch  that  Choiseul 
Gouffier  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
volcano,  what  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  some  other 
and  more  occult  cause. 

Dr.  Richardson,  the  most  recent  traveller  who  has  noticed 
this  island,  states,  that  the  road  from  the  shore  to  Castro  the 
chief  town  lays  up  a  steep  ascent,  in  which  he  observed 
many  masses  of  obsidian.  The  whole  mountain  was  vol- 
canic, and  the  effects  of  this  action  are  seen  in  the  theatre 
lying  between  the  town  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
which  has  been  completely  buried*  under  a  shower  of 
volcanic  ashes.  A  few  steps  of  it  have  been  uncovered  on 
one  side,  and  are  found  to  consist  of  the  marble  of  the  island 
fresh  and  uninjured4 

Sonnini  also  states  that  porous  lava  occurs  there,  which  is 
made  into  millstones. 

Argentiere,  antiently  called  Cimoli,  is  probably  connected 
with  Milo  in  its  structure  as  well  as  its  situation.  It  has 
obtained  its  modem  name  from  the  silver  mines,  which  were 
formerly  worked  there,  but  are  now  abandoned ;  and  which 
probably  lie  in  a  trachytic  conglomerate,  like  those  of 
Konigsburg  in  Hungary.     Its  only  commerce  at  present  is 

+  Voyage  in  the  Levant,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

X  Ricbardiion's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  529.     See  also  a  notice  by  Sir  EraHmiv 
Darwin  in  the  Ann.  of  Phil.  vol.  22,  p.  274.     Dr.  Thomson  in  vol.  U  of  the 
work,  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  hut  springs  t^hat  occor  in  the  island. 
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in  a  white  heavy  tasteless  earth,  much  uted  in  the  Levant  for 
cleaning  woollen  and  other  stuffs.  It  has  a  gritty  feel,  and 
effervesces  according  to  Toumefort  with  acids,  but  this 
statement  is  not  consistent  with  Klaproth's  analysis.*  Pliny  t 
calls  it  Creta  Cimolia,  and  mentions  its  uses,  one  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  its  fitness  to  favour  the  generation  of 
nitre4 

It  appears  from  Olivier,  that  the  Cimolian  Earth  proceeds 
from  the  decomposition  of  trachyte,  caused  by  sulphureous 
vapours.  It  exists  in  Milo  as  well  as  Argentiere,  accom^* 
panied  with  gypsum  and  alum,  which  evidently  have  the 
same  origin.  Tlie  passage  of  the  earth  into  trachyte  is  very 
evident.^ 

The  only  scientific  collection  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
illustrate  the  physical  structure  of  these  islands,  is  the  one 
given  to  the  museum  of  Freyburg  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  tra- 
veller, who,  unfortunately  for  geology,  could  never  be  per- 
suaded to  publish  any  account  of  his  researches. 

On  the  authority  of  these  specimens  Beudant  states,  that 
the  greater  part  of  Santorino,  Milo,  and  Argentiere,  consists 
of  semi  vitreous  trachyte,  accompanied  with  a  trachytic  con- 
glomerate, containing  organic  remains. 

It  appears  that  Cerigo,  the  antient  Cythera,  is  partly 
made  up  of  the  last  menlioned  material ;  for  I  find  from 
an  article  in  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  1799,  that  shells 
are  found  there  inclosed  in  stones,  having  a  volcanic  ap- 
pearance. || 

•  Silica 63.00 

Alumina 23.00 

Iron 1 .  85 

Water 12.00 

f  Pliny,  Lib.  S5.  c  18. 

X  See  a  note  on  the  pasuee  in  Strabo  lib.  x.  in  which  the  iilead  of  Cimoluf 
is  mentioned. — FalcouerN  edition,  vol.  2,  p.  707. 

^  Olivier's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  323. 

I  Holland,  Travels,  p.  44,  (questions  the  volcanic  origin  of  Cerigo,  but  he 
admiu  that  he  never  visited  it;  Badhia,  on  the  contrary,  who  tetiided  come 
time  Uiere,  mentions  a  chain  of  volcanic  hiUt  as  traversing  tlie  island,  bee 
Ali  Bcy*s  Trav.  v.  1 .  p.  205. 


** 
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These  stones  would  seem  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  pnmic^iui 
conglomerate,  like  that  of  Hungary,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  red  porphyry,  probably  trachyte. 

It  is  stated  in  this  memoir  that  the  bones  both  of  men  and 
animals  are  met  with  in  one  of  the  mountains  of  this  island 
inclosed  in  limestone,  that  is  in  all  probability  incnisted  in 
stalactite. 

Lemnos  is  toother  of  the  islands  to  which  a  volcanic 
origin  may  be  assigned,  and  the  fable  of  Vulcan,  who, 
when  expelled  from  heaven,  first  alighted  on  this  spot, 
would  lead  us  to  suspect  either  that  some  tradition  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  as  to  the  existence  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena,* or  that  the  rocks  themselves  had  a  burnt  and  sterile 
aspect. 

•  The  latter  is  the  manner  in  which  the  fable  is  explained 
by  Galen,t  and  it  appears  from  modem  travellers  that  many 
parts  of  the  island  are  covered  with  pumice  and  ashes,  j: 

Choiseul  Gouffier  however  is  of  opinion,  that  the  volcano^ 
from  whence  these  products  were  derived,  is  now  sunk  in 
the  sea,  and  that  only  certain  portions  of  it  may  be  recog- 
nized in  some  rocks  near  that  island.|| 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Lemnian  Earth,  famous  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  decomposed  condition  of  trachyte,  since  it  is  found  to 

*  This  Memf  to  be  alladed  to,  when  Philoctetes  calli  upon  Neoptolevmi  to 
pat  an  end  to  his  i uflTerings  with  the  Lemnian  fire  that  was  rolling  roond  him. 

rtt  AniMtw  rt^y  ovaxvxAsvfAiMr  wvfi 

Sophocles.  Phil.  ▼.  80O. 
i*  feuwrat  '/mf  ofAoiorarof  xmavfjiMii  Kara  yt  rvt  Xfoa9^  wou  ita  r% 

Galen,  vt^i  amXth  fsffuouw* 
Lib.  ix.  c.  2. 
}  See  Dr.  Hunt*s  paper  in  Wa1pole*t  Turkey. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  79.  ToU  ii.  p.  130. 
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be  associated  with  volcanic  products,  and  would  seem  from 
analysis  to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients  as  that  rock  united 
in  proportions  not  very  different.* 

It  is  probable  that  these  are  not  the  only  spots  in  the  same 
part  of  Europe  which  have  been  produced  in  the  same  man« 
ner,  for  pumice  and  similar  productions  are  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers  as  occurring  in  the  Isle  of  Delos  and  other  localities. 

Further  information  is  however  wanted,  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  source  of  these  productions,  for  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and  con- 
stitute no  part  of  the  original  soil  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Neither  have  we  any  very  certain  information  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  volcanos  on  the  Continent  of  Greece, 
though  many  phenomena  are  alluded  to  both  by  antient 
and  modern  writers  that  seem  at  first  sight  to  favour  such 
an  opinion, 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Byron  in  his  Childe  Harolde,  speaks 
of  the  mountains  of  Albania  as 

Nature^s  volcanic  amphitheatre 
Chimara^s  Alps. 

*  If  long  estAblishtfd  belief  be  any  tfttt  of  truth,  the  Lemaian  Earth  ought 
to  rank  with  our  most  approved  remedie* ;  iUi  reputation  has  remained  unim- 
paired in  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  manners,  government,  and  religion,  that 
have  since  occurred;  it  is  collected  at  present  with  the  same  superstitious 
ceremonies  by  the  Christian  as  by  the  Heathen  priest,  and  is  given  credit  for 
equal  virtues  when  it  has  received  the  impress  of  the  Grand  Signior's  signet, 
as  it  was  of  old  when  it  had  obtained  the  seal  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place ;  its  estimation  has  survived  the  very  volcano  to  which  it  owes  its  exist- 
ence, and  has  continued  withont  interruption  from  the  time  of  Philoctetes  to 
the  present.     (See  Choiseul  Gouffier.  vol.  2.) 

Yet  on  analysis  it  is  found  to  consist  merely  of 

Silex 66 

Alumina 14.50 

Oxide  Iron 6.0 

Water 8.60 

Natron 3.50 

Lime  and  magnesia  an  inappreciable  quantity. 

Its  external  characters  may  be  seen  described  in  Phillips'  Mineralogy. 
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Adding  in  a  note  that  the  Chtmariot  mountains  appear  to 
have  been  volcanic. 

On  examining  however  the  accounts  of  more  scientific 
travellers,  I  find  nothing  to  countenance  such  an  opinion, 
and  the  phaenomenon  which  probably  led  to  this  mistake, 
was  an  extrication  of  inflammable  gases,  which  takes  place 
on  the  Chimariot  mountains,  just  as  it  does  on  the  Appen- 
nines,  between  Bologna  and  Florence. 

I  have  the  authority  of  Dodwell  for  stating  that  such  b  the 
case  at  present,  and  that  it  was  equally  so  in  antient  times 
we  learn,  not  only  from  several  antient  writers,  such  as 
^Strabo,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  Plutarch,  who  speak  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  Nympheum  on  the  coast  of  modem  Albania 
near  Apollonia,  celebrated  for  the  flames  that  rose  con- 
tinually from  it,  but  likewise  from  the  existence  of  a  coin  of 
the  city  of  Apollonia,  which  represents  on  one  side  Apollo, 
and  on  the  other  three  Nymphs  dancing  round  a  fire. 

This  however  is  plainly  connected  with  the  Asphaltum, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,f  espe- 
cially near  Selenitza,  and  probably  has  no  reference  to  any 
thing  of  a  volcanic  nature. 

Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  a  burn- 
ing mountain  near  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  any 
thing  more  is  meant  by  his  description,  than  a  flame  ema- 
nating from  the  ground  like  that  above  mentioned. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  notice  with  respect  to  it  existing 
among  modern  travels. 

Such  likewise  appears  to  have  been  the  spontaneous  fire 
(^^  avro/Aarov  w^ ")  that  emanated  from  the  summit  of  Mount 

•  Strabo  vii.  316.  Pliny  ii.  106.  iElian  xiii.  16.  Plutarch  in  Sylla, 
p.  406.  See  also  the  singular  poem  on  the  llot-baths  of  Pythia,  which  will 
be  aflerwardn  alluded  to,  vs.  40. 

f  See  Strmboy  Lib.  7, 468.  Dion  Casaiui,  Hist.  4.  and  Holland's  Travels  in 
AlbMiiiu 
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Parnassus.  It  must  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from 
both  its  peaks,  as  the  poets  speak  of  the  ^^  hnofvfot  ^Xm'* 
of  the  sacred  mouniain,*  and  though  some  have  interpreted 
these  passages  as  alluding  to  the  sacrificial  fires  that  were  so 
frequent,  it  seems  more  simple  to  imagine,  that  some  natural 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  alludedt  to  really  existed.  J 

As  however  it  appears  from  Dr.  Clarke's  account  ||  that  all 
the  higher  parts  of  Parnassus  are  of  limestone,  containing 
Entrochi  and  other  organic  remains,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea,  that  the  phsenomenon  itself  was  connected 
with  any  really  volcanic  cause. 

I  know  not  what  to  think  of  the  statement  of  Strabo  with 
respect  to  a  phsenomenon  that  occurred  in  the  Lelantic 
fields,  near  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  which  Humboldt  has 
cited  in  proof  of  volcanic  action  manifesting  itself  in  that 
locality. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  Lelantic  fields  an  earthquake  took 
place,^  which  did  not  cease  until  a  chasm  opened  in  the 
earth,  from  whence  a  stream  of  hot  mud  was  vomited  forth. 

It  is  possible  that  the  above  phsenomenon  may  have  been 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  and 
therefore  be  connected,  if  at  all,  at  least  very  remotely,  with 
volcanic  action ;  but  this  can  be  only  ascertained  when  the 
physical  structure  of  Eubcea  has  been  determined  by  some 
geological  traveller. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,!  the  only  person  who  seems  to  have  no- 
ticed the  rocks  of  this  island,  remarks,  that  there  is  one  next 

*  Phsnifiue,  v.  22b. 

+  This  geems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Elmsley,  as  appears  from  hit  note  on  vs. 
906  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 

i  It  seems  not  unlikely,  that  certain  gaseous  exhalations  that  emanated 
from  the  ground  on  th^  site  of  the  oracular  shrine  of  Delphi,  may  have  co- 
operated with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  in  bringing  on  the  divine 
ecstaciea  of  the  prieste«8. 

0  Clarice,  vol.  4,  p.  807. 

awt^Otf  fv  Tft/  AiXafTu  »iJ/Af,  wdA«  hawfH  vorxuof  t^tiAXcrt,  btrabo,  t.  1. 
y.  h5.  Ed.  Falc. 

1  Travels  in  Albania. 
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to  the  hills  of  Chalcis  which  presents  a  siiigiilar  -,-,-,  ^.^^^r^ 
being  of  a  red  colour,  and  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  with  a 
huge  chasm  extending  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Troezene  in  Argolis,  would  appear 
from  Ovid  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  volcanic  emption, 
which  created  an  entire  mountain,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  last  century  the  mountain  of  Jomllo  was  elevated 
in  the  midst  of  the  Table  Land  of  Mexico. 

The  description  of  Ovid  is  so  applicable  to  both  these 
events,  that  I  have  introduced  an  extract  from  it  in  the 
Frontispiece  of  this  work,  which  represents  the  mountain 
JoruUo  as  described  by  Humboldt. 

The  following  is  the  entire  passage : 

Est  prope  Pithvani  tumulus  Troezena,  sine  allis 
Arduus  arboribus,  quondam  planissima  campi 
Area,  nunc  tumulus  $  nam  (res  horrenda  rekta) 
Vis  fera  ventorum,  cccis  inclusa  cavemis, 
Exspirare  aliqua  cupiens,  luctataque  frustra 
Liberiore  frui  coelo,  cum  carcere  rima 
Nulla  foret  toto,  nee  pcrvia  flatibus  esset, 
,    Extentam  tumefecit  humum ;  ceu  spiritus  oris 
Tcndere  vesicam  solet,  aut  direpta  bicomis 
Terga  capri.     Tumor  ille  loci  permansiti  et  alti 
Collis  habet  spcciem,  lonf^oque  induruit  cvo. 

Metahorpb.  1.  15. 

It  is  probable  that  Strabo*  may  refer  to  the  same  event, 
where  he  speaks  of  a  tract  of  land  seven  stadia  high,  being 
elevated  round  about  Methone,  owing  to  some  exhalation  of 
an  igneous  nature,  for  these  two  places  are  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  might  very  readily  be  confounded. 

Diodorus  Siculust  relates,  that  Phaedra,  when  enamoured 
of  Hippolytus,  consecrated  a  temple  to  Venus  upon  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  from  whence  bhe  could  distinguish 
Troezene,  the  residence  of  the  object  of  her  passion. 

•  Ed.  Falc.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

T^^nvt*    B.  4.  c.  es. 
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Now  Dodwell*  remarks,  "  that  the  promontory  of  Me- 
thone,  which  at  present  obstructs  the  view,  not  only  of 
Athens,  but  of  its  loftiest  mountains,  might  possibly,  in  the 
time  of  Phaedra,  have  been  a  flat  surface,  or  not  even  have 
existed  at  all,  as  the  whole  of  that,  at  present  mountainous 
tract,  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by  the  powerful  operas 
tion  of  a  volcano,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  happened 
in  the  time  of  Antigonus*  Were  the  promontory  removed, 
Athens  might  be  seen  over  the  northern  extremity  of 
JEgina.'' 

It  would  appear  from  Strabo,  that  even  in  his  time  the 
rage  of  the  volcano  was  not  exhausted,  for  he  says  that  the 
mountain  was  sometimes  inaccessible  from  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  which  it  occasioned,  and  the  sulphureous  odour 
which  it  difiused. 

He  adds,  that  it  was  visible  at  night  from  afar,  and  that 
the  sea  was  hot  for  five  stadia  round. 

Chandler,  who  visited  the  spot,  merely  mentions  as  still 
existing,  the  hot  springs  about  3^  miles  from  Methone,  which 
first  appeared  after  the  eruption  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus. 
The  springs  are  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  a  village, 
and  tinge  the  soil  near  them  with  the  colour  of  ochre. 

The  rocks  before  Methone,  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  were 
called  the  Islets  of  Pelops.  They  were  nine  in  number, 
produced,  it  is  probable,  by  the  volcano,  and  at  one  time 
bare.  Some  shrubs  grew  upon  them  at  the  time  when 
Chandler  visited  the  spot.f 

I  know  not  whether  we  are  warranted  in  attributing  a 
volcanic  origin  to  any  part  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  a  pe- 
ninsula bordering  on  the  Gulph  of  Salonica,  and  terminating 
in  Cape  Paillouri.  It  is  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus  as  one 
of  the  spots  assigned  by  the  poets  as  the  birth-place  of  the 

•  Dodwell*!  Clanical  Tour,  vol.  9.  p.  972. 
f  TravpU  in  Greece,  ch.  li. 

Q 
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Giants,  one  of  whom,  Alcyoneus,  is  said  to  have  been  thrusi 
out  of  it  by  Hercules,  and  the  Phlegrean  fields,  which  k 
later  times  were  placed  either  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Etnf 
or  of  Naples,  appear  antiently  to  have  been  fixed  in  ihii 
peninsula,  for  Heyne  observes,*  that  by  Phlegra  and  Pal* 
lene  is  meant  the  same  country,  the  latter  peninsula  brinj 
remarkable  for  earthquakes  and  subterranean  fires.  The 
same  commentator  iiirther  observes,  I  know  not  on  whal 
authority,  that  the  very  aspect  of  this  spot  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  proves  the  agency  of  earthquakes  and  subterranean 
fires ;  but  I  do  not  find  this  statement  confirmed  by  modem 
travellers,  on  the  contrary  Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  penin- 
sula is  in  part  at  least  of  primitive  formation.t 

Dodweli  conjectures  that  the  mountains  near  the  Pass  ol 
Thermopylae  are  volcanic,  but  he  produces  no  better  evi- 
dence than  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Deianira's  tunic,  whicfa 
seems  somewhat  far-fetched.^ 

Omitting  however  these  more  questionable  prooft  of  vol- 
canic agency,  let  us  proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  at  least  the  most  unequivocal  indicadons 
of  subterranean  fire  are  manifested  in  the  nature  of  the  rocka 
themselves. 

Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Travels  has  noticed,  that  the  Cyanean 

*  See  lleyn^  Annot.  in  ApoUod.  p.  99,  and  his  Disiert.  da  Tlieog.  Hei. » 
Comm.  GoU.  v.  2.  p.  151. 

-f  It  may  tie  as  well  to  notice  a  passage  of  Lucretius  relating  to  another  put 
of  tlie  same  country,  bv  way  of  directing  the  attention  of  future  travelMBr 
Scaptcsula,  the  spot  alludea  to,  was  near  Abdera  in  Thraoe. 

Nonne  videst,  etiam  terri  quoque  sulphur  in  ipsft 
Gignier,  et  tetro  concrescere  cdore  bitumen  ? 
Denique  ubi  argenti  venas  aurique  lequuntur 
Terral  penitus  scrutantes  abdita  ferro, 
Qualeis  exspirat  5c0p<e<«lasub(er  odoret? 

LucBET.  Lib.  6.  V.  BWti 

SetptMula  was  the  place  mentioned  as  belon^ng  to  Thucydidet,  in  Cinoo's 
Lifo,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Lucretiua  alludea  to  ralphureoiw  v»* 
ponra  arising  rather  from  the  metallic  ores  that  occur  there  (of  which  Plutaicb 
"  than  from  any  volcanic  appearances. 

I  Tour,  vol.  9.  p.  126. 
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rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoms  consist  of  substances 
more  or  less  modified  by  fire,  containing  firagments  <^  lata^ 
trap,  basalt,  and  marble,  together  with  veins  of  agnte^ 
chalcedony,  and  quartz.  He  also  speaks  of  the  ranges  Hi 
basaltic  pillars  oh  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait. 

The  most  detailed  account  however  of  this  formation  it 
given  by  General  Andreossi  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Litkdkgy 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

He  states  that  the  mountains  <^  Bithynia,  on  the  side'^ 
the  Bosphorus,  are  composed  of  calcareous  beds  of  a  blue 
colour,  and  without  shells. 

FVoiri  Bucuk-leman,  however,  on  the  European^  aitd 
Kelscheli-leman  on  the  Asiatic  side,  we  observe  a  succession 
of  irregular  and  black-looking  rocks,  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  angular  fragments  of  a  sombre  grey  colour,  traversed  by 
veins  of  chalcedony,  and  containing  masses  of  compact 
felspar  passing  into  basalt. 

Cordier  says  that  they  consist  either  of  a  basaltic  wacke, 
having  a  porphyritic  character — of  a  porphyritic  lava  with  a 
clinkstone  basis — of  an  imperfect  obsidian  porphyry— or  of 
a  clay  porphyry  with  green  earth. 

It  is  of  a  similar  trachy  tic  material  (tephrine  of  Cordier) 
that  the  Cyanean  rocks  are  composed,  but  the  substratum 
on  which  they  rest,  is  a  series  of  horizontal  beds  consisting 
of  wacke. 

At  Youm  Boumou,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  is  a  conglomerate 
traversed  by  prisms  of  basalt,  the  extremities  of  which  cap 
the  mountain. 

The  Cronunyon,  a  rock  about  80  feet  high,  is  composed 
of  clinkstone. 

In  the  Gulph  of  Kabakos,  the  same  observer  found  obsi- 
dian porphyry,  clinkstone  porphyry,  passing  into  basalt,  and 
of  the  common  kind,  and  clay  porphyry  penetrated  by  a  vein 
of  saccharoid  limestone.  It  i^pears  that  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea  consist  of  a  brecchia  formed  of  marine  shells, 
together  with  stalagmitical  limestone  and  bituminous  wood 
in  beds. 

q2 
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Connected  probably  with  this  formation,  are  the  hot  baths 
of  Pythia,  in  Bithynia,  beyond  Mount  Olympus,  and  pretty 
far  towards  the  eastern  side,  which  are  mentioned  by  seYeral 
antient  writers. 

A  friend  has  pointed  out  to  me  a  curious  passage  referring 
tp  them  in  the  4th  volume  of  Jacob's  refvint  of  Bruncl^s 
Anthology,  in  which  is  inserted  a  singular,  though  in« 
elegant  and  almost  barbarous  poem,  of  PaulusSilentiarius^ 
(2iAirri«fi«r)  chief  silence-keeper*  to  the  Elmperor  Justinian. 
In  speculating  on  the  cause  of  the  heat,  the  author  chooses 
a  theory  very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  at  present  with 
respect  to  many  hot  springs  not  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  volcanic  phenomena. 

''  It  is  conceived,"  he  says,f  ^^  by  some,  that  there  are  narrow 

*  An  officer  of  high  dignity  in  the  Imperial  palace  of  Constantinople. 

f iMM  ftfotf  vocro-if * 

t^CJf  fXlidfV  t9&l9 

AXX»i  Xfyvs'i  nfTD' 

TO  ytirwHf  tn  vofMs 
x»Tu  (javtif  ttx  i^^oy 

IToiov  ^f  ;i^ ;  TO  w^tnw ; 

fM^v^a^  ^v9W0Mra, 

Ovrtj  v^oifXdf  iraai 
TO  ^iffdApkusof  f A0fov, 
ImnK^mrnt  a^v^s 

Vol.  4.  p.  64. 
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fissures  below  the  earth ;  that  opposing  currents  of  ^ater 
ineeting  from  various  quarters  are  compressed,  and  by  that 
compression  acquire  no  ordinary  heat.  Others  on  the  con* 
Crary  say  that  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth  there  are  some- 
where sulphureous  ores;  that  the  neighbouring  stream 
therefore,  meeting  with  a  violent  heat,  from  its  inability  to 
remain  below,  rushes  upwards  in  a  mass. 

Which  opinion  will  my  readers  adopt?  The  former? 
I  do  not  myself  embrace  this :  I  agree  with  the  latter  one. 
For  there  is  a  mephitic  offensive  stench  clearly  proving  it* 

Twas  thus  the  hot  bubbling  fluid  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  an  inanimate  Hippocrates,  a  Ghden  untaught 
by  art." 

We  hear  also  of  volcanic  phaenomena  in  the  little  Island 
of  Taman,  which  connects  the  chain  of  mountains  traversing 
the  Peninsula  of  Crimea  with  the  Asiatic  Continent. 

From  the  best  accounts  however  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  respecting  this  phienomenon,  such  as  those  of 
Pallas  and  Heber,  it  seems  not  very  probable  that  the  cause 
is  connected  with  real  volcanic  action. 

Pallas  represents  the  eruption  as  beginning  with  a  thick 
smoke,  followed  by  a  column  of  flame  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  continued  for  eight  hours  and  a  half  incessantly, 
during  which  time  streams  of  mud  flowed  in  all  directions, 
but  no  lava  or  altered  masses  of  stone  were  ejected. 

The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Heber  in  his  Mt.  Journal 
attached  to  Dr.  darkens  Travels,  is  such  as  fully  confirms 
this  ifiew,  and  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  phsBno- 
menon  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  Macaluba  in  Sicily. 
The  same  traveller  informs  us,  that  a  sulphureous  spring,  like 
Harrowgate  water,  exists  near  the  spot. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Clarke  found  on  the  coast  loose  frag- 
p^eiits  of  lava,  but  these  he  supposes  to  have  been  brought 
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from  Italy  as  ballast,  and  to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the 
processes  before  alluded  to.* 

Returning  from  this  extreme  point  of  Eurc^  to  Om 
Mediterranean,  we  have  yet  to  mention  the  volcanic  rocks 
that  occur  on  the  western  surface  of  Sardinia,  of  which  an 
account  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Annates  du  Musket 
for  18S4. 

It  may  be  collected  from  this  statement,  that  the  volcanos 
occur  in  almost  every  case  in  groupes  of  greater  or  less 
extent ;  and  that  they  in  general  repose  on  rocks  belonging 
to  the  most  recent  order  of  formations. 

Part  of  these  products  are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  vallies,  but  others  are  distinctly  recc^nisced 
as  anterior  to  that  event.  Thus  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
between  the  village  of  Nurri  and  the  plain  called  Campi- 
danb,  the  calcareous  rocks  of  the  country  are  capped  by  a 
platform  of  well-characterized  lava,  which  follows  the  gene^ 
ral  inclination  of  the  country  firom  east  to  west. 

The  name  given  to  these  platforms  is  Giarra,  and  there 
are  several  of  them,  such  as  the  Giarra  de  Serri,  de  Geft- 
tori,  &c. 

The  inclination  of  the  beds,  the  direction  of  the  cells,  and 
the  abundance  of  the  lava  which  is  found  alike  on  the  sum- 
mits of  all  the  calcareous  and  marly  hills  of  this  neighbour^ 
hood,  lead  to  the  belief  that  their  mgin  is  in  all  cases  the 
same,  or  that  they  belong,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  one 
and  the  same  current  that  proceeded  from  a  crater  near 
Nurri,  at  an  epoque  antecedent  to  the  period  at  which  the 
vallies  were  excavated. 

The  craters  ai'e  in  great  measure  efiaced,  and  it  is  only 
vrith  hesitation  that  our  author  admits  that  there  exist  traces 
of  any.  In  his  search  he  was  directed  rather  by  the  shape 
and  direction  of  the  cells  found  in  the  lavas,  than  by  the 
actual  form  of  the  masses  themselves. 

*  For  a  farther  description  of  this  phenomenon,  see  Engelhardt  and  Parrdt 
JteibC  in  dem  Krym  and  dem  Kaukasus,  page  69. 

*  The  auihor*»  name  ia  Mons.  de  la  Marmora. 
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Among  the  volcanic  formations  of  this  island,  the  pre. 
dominant  rock  is  a  felspathic  (petrosiliceuse)  porphyry.  It 
constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  lithoide  lavas  of  the  country. 
It  occurs  in  great  masses  on  the  two  islands  already  cited ; 
among  the  mountains  of  Ales,  Bortigali,  and  ihe  environs 
of  Macomer;  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  mountains  called 
Villa  Nuova,  Monte  Leone,  and  Bosa ;  and  is  found  at  last 
at  Ploaghe,  near  Osilo  and  Castel  Sardo,  where  it  passes  into 
obsidian. 

The  most  remarkable  variety  which  this  porphyry  presents, 
is  a  rock  of  a  prismatic  form,  with  a  fine  rosy  hue,  often 
ramified  with  dendrites.  It  was  observed  at  the  islands  of 
St.  Pierre,  St.  Antioco,  and  Isola  Prima.  Those  portions 
which  are  preserved  from  the  action  of  air  and  light,  retain 
a  very  bright  colour,  the  lustre  of  which  is  relieved  by  fine 
ramifications  of  very  large  and  varied  dendrites. 

This  is  the  only  prismatic  rock  observed  in  the  island. 

The  Island  of  St.  Antioco  is  also  very  rich  in  pearlstone, 
which  constitutes  part  of  a  species  of  conglomerate  or 
breccia,  inclosing  likewise  other  substances. 

This  pearlstone  seems  to  have  been  rolled,  and  occurs  in 
masses  fix)m  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  twice  or  thrice  a  man's 
head.    It  is  always  accompanied  with  Puzzolana. 

Glassy  obsidian  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  occurs  in- 
the  Island  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  summit  of  Trebina,  near 
Ales,  &c. 

True  pumice  has  not  been  met  with.  Red  jasper  abounds, 
especially  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Alghero,  Eteri,  and  Bosa. 

Basaltic  lavas,  often  fecoriform,  form  tlie  greatest  part  of 
Mount  St.  Lussurgio  and  Caglieri.  On  the  eastern  flank  of 
this  mountain  we  see  the  lava  that  flowed  from  the  extinct 
crater  of  Lussurgio. 

There  appear  to  be  some  indications  of  volcanic  action 
likewise  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

Thus  Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  Geologist,  mentions  in 
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a  letter  to  Delametherie,  published  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique,* and  dated  12th  February,  1808,  that  having  passed 
the  Pyrenees  to  go  to  Barcelona,  he  found  ia  the  bed  of  the 
j^uvia  lavas  and  scoriae.  He  ascended  towards  the  scource 
of  the  river,  traversed  four  leagues  of  a  volcanic  country 
round  Ollot,  and  observed  there  several  streams  of  lava, 
volcanic  cinders  or  Puzzolana,  and  lastly  craters- not  yet 
effiiced.  This  volcanic  district  extends  from  six  to  eight 
leagues  to  the  south  beyond  Amera,  vrhere  in  1428  there 
v^as  an  eruption  v^hich  destroyed  Ollot,  and  left  only  one 
house  standing.  He  found  much  lava  in  the  bed  of  the 
River  Tor,  and  traversed  near  Massanite  a  current  of  antient 
lava,  almost  a  league  in  breadth,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
and  covered  by  an  alluvial  soil.  From  Massanite  to  Ollot 
is.  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  so  that  the  theatre  of  volcanic 
action  in  these  countries  is  much  more  extended  than  that 
around  Vesuvius. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science,f  there  is  also  a 
notice  respecting  some  specimens,  of  volcanic  rocks  from 
Murcia  in  Spain,  four  miles  west  of  Jumella.  They  are 
antient  lavas,  having  their  cells  filled  with  phosphate  of 
lime.  They  are  thrown  up  from  beneath  a  compact  shelly 
limestone.  Being  covered  also  by  calcareous  deposits,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  volcano  itself  was  submarine. 

There  appear  likewise  to  be  indications  of  volcanic  action, 
in  Valentia  at  Cape  di  Graieta  near  Almeira,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  chain  of  mountains  that 
separates  Portugal  on  its  southern  extremity  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  and  terminates  in  Cape  St.  Vincent,  is  said 
to  be  in  many  places  traversed  by  volcanos.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  has  however  for  many  years  past 
thrown  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  travelling,  that  we  ai^ 

•  Vol.  66,  p.  266. 

^  Vol.  8.  No.  1.  p.  187. 
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eten  less  infonned  -witli  regard  to  its  geological  s^JfturSy 
than  we  are  respecting  many  parts  of  America,  or  even  dC 
Affiia. 

Dolomieu*  has  howerer  noticed  alternations  of  basalt 
and  limestone,  as  occurring  near  Lisbon.  North  of  that 
capital  the  limestone  rests  on  the  basalt,  but  on  the  rofid 
firom  Cintra  to  Mafira,  the  two  rocks  are  intermixed. 

In  a  mountain  a  league  firom  Maffira,  at  the  foot  of  whidf 
the  Lisbon  road  passes,  basalt  is  seen  on  the  summit  resting 
on  limestone.  This  basalt  is  of  a  semivitreous  character, 
and  is  coated  with  a  sort  of  enamel-like  porcelain.  The 
calcareous  rock  which  alternates  with  it  is  pronounced  hf 
Bowdichf  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  class. 

Dolomieu  notices  also  in  the  province  of  Biera  in  Por* 
tugal,  a  mountain  called  Siera  de  I'Estrella,  the  Mons 
Herminius  of  the  antients,  which  is  very  lofty,  is  of  a  conical 
form,  and  emits  an  hollow  sound  when  we  tread  upon  it,  as 
though  it  contained  caverns.  On  the  summit  is  a  laige 
excavation  vrith  a  lake  at  bottom,  through  which  bubbles  of 
air  arise.    At  its  base  are  columns  of  basalt. 


ON  THE  YOLCANOS  OF  AFRICA. 

The-  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  igneous  agency,  that 
occur  in  this  portion  of  the  globe,  are  exhibited  in  the, 
islands  that  may  be  considered  as  dependencies  of  the  great 
African  Continent. 

The  whole  group  of  the  Canaries,  for  example^  seems  to 
be  placed,  as  it  were,  within  the  sphere  of  the  same  sub* 

*  See  DoJomieu's  Letter  to  Faujat  St.  Fond  id  hii  work  **  Siir  lee  VoIcanS' 
du  Vivaraia." 
f  See  Bowdkb'c  Posthumoiu  Work. 
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marin^volcano^  for  although  vestiges  of  other  rocks  are  to 
be  met  with^  as  granite  and  mica  slate  in  Grometa^  and 
limestone  in  the  Great  Canary,  Fortaventiura,  and  Lianze* 
rot^  yet  none  of  these  islands  are  exempt  fix)m  occasional 
manifestaiions  of  the  same  igneous  action. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomena  arising  frpm  the  above 
cause  occur  in  the  Island  of  Tenerifie,  where  the  lofty  peak 
of  Teyde,  though  tranquil  at  present  on  its  summi^  still 
exhibits  on  its  flanks  occasional  evidences  of  the  same 
volcanic  action,  from  which  the  rocks  composing  its  colossal 
structure  seem  wholly  to  be  derived. 

in  considering  this  island,  we  must  in  the  first  place  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  productions  of  the  actual  volcano,  and 
the  range  of  basaltic  rocks  surrounding  it.  The  latter  do 
not  rise  to  an  height  of  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  toises, 
whilst  the  elevation  of  the  peak  itself  is,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, 1909  toises.* 

It  is  through  the  midst  of  this  basaltic  formation  that  the 
rocks  constituting  the  principal  mass  of  this  volcano  have 
been  protruded,  and  hence  we  may  characterize  the  two 
classes  under  the  name  of  antient  and  modern  lavas,  just  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  -those  which  are  found  at  the 
foot,  and  which  compose  the  mass  of  Mount  Etna. 

The  modem  lavas  however  of  the  peak  admit  likewise  of 
a  two-fold  division,  Ist^  into  those  composing  the  nucleus  of 
the  mountain,  which  are  of  a  trachytic  character,  and  appear 
to  have  been  forced  up  through  the  midst  of  the  older 
basalts,  and  Sdly,  into  the  products  of  the  volcanic  action  to 
which  this  central  mass  furnished  an  appropriate  vent« 

The  latter  are  very  various  in  their  nature  and  characters : 
we  may  distinguish,  first,  the  lavas,  which  have  sometimes  a 
stony,  and  sometimes  a  vitreous  aspect ;  and  secondly,  the 
loose  ejected  masses,  such  as  pumice,  obsidian,  and  lapilli. 

*  That  is  (reckoning  the  toise  at  6  feet  4  inches  Englidi)  IS,O0O  feet. 
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Df  the  laTa%  such  as  have  a^tooy  aspect,  appear  to  be 
confined  to  a  comparathrely  low  elevation,  and  to  have  pia* 
ceeded  ^xclmuYely  from  the  flanks  of  the  volcano—whilst 
the  vitreous  are  found  only  near  the  suounit,  the  lowent 
point  at  which  they  occur  being  8900  fiiet  above  the  level  of 
ibesea* 

The  source  of  the  latter  description  of  lavas  iqqpears  to 
have  been  the  adjoining  mountain  Chahorra,  which  holds 
the  same  relation  to  the  peak,  that  the  Monte  Rossi  do  to 
Mount  Etna,  being  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  principal 
vdcano,  and  produced  by  one  of  its  lateral  eruptions. 

Humboldt  nevertheless  mentions  one  stream  of  vitreous 
lava  as  having  been  traced  to  the  very  summit  of  the  peak, 
where  there  exists  a  circular  cavity,  which  must  be  conmr 
dered  at  present  in  the  light  of  a  Solfiitara  rather  than  of  a 
€rater,  as  it  is  never  known  to  emit  flames,  though  sul- 
phurous acid  vapours  constantly  arise  fixMn  it.  It  would 
appear  however,  that  it  has  in  former  times  given  vent  not 
only  to  the  stream  of  lava  above  noticed,  but  likewise  to 
showers  of  pumice  and  obsidian,  loose  masses  of  which  strew 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 

The  latter  description  of  ejected  masses  does  not  appear  to 
extend  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mounudn,  the  surface  there 
being  mostly  covered  by  rapilli,  consisting  of  black  lava, 
possessing  more  of  a  stony  aspect,  not  mixed  with  either 
obsidian  or  pumice. 

This  latter  distribution,  says  Humboldt,  seems  to  confirm 
the  observation  made  a  long  time  ago  at  Vesuvius,  that  the 
white  ashes  are  thrown  out  last,  and  indicate  that  the  erup- 
tion is  at  an  end.  In  proportion  as  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapours  diminishes,  the  matter  is  thrown  to  a. less  distance; 
and  the  black  rapilli,  which  issue  the  first,  when  the  lava 
has  ceased  flowing,  must  necessarily  reach  farther  than  the 
white  r^illi.  The  last  appear  to  have  undeigone  the  action 
of  a  more  intense  fire. 
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The  size  of  the  crater  that  exista  in  the  sammit  of  the 
Peak  is  diminutive  compared  with  that  of  Etna  or  of 
Yesuvitui,  being  only  900  feet  in  its  greatest,  and  200  in 
its  lesser  diameter,  whilst  its  depth  doeis  not  exceed  100  feet. 

Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  although  the  rule 
is  liable  to  exceptions,  that  the  dimensions  of  a  crater  are 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountain ;  for  in 
prc^rtion  to  the  height  which  the  gected  masses  must 
attain  before  they  reach  the  orifice^  vnll  be  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  in  forcing  a  passage  by  this  channel,  so  that  in 
a  mountain  like  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  the  force  applied 
will  in  most  instances  be  instrumental  in  creating  apertures 
in  ^he  flanks  of  the  mountain,  rather  than  in  enlarging  the 
mtvity  on  its  summit. 

The  existence  nevertheless  of  this  chimney  preserves  the 
island  in  Von  Buch's  opinion  from  those  destructive  erup- 
tions which  convulse  some  of  those  adjoining  it,  since 
elastic  vapours,  the  immediate  and  necessary  concomitants 
of  volcanic  action,  thus  find  a  readier  vent,  and  confine 
their  violence  to  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  volcano* 

We  must  not  however  go  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  Tene^ 
intEd  itself  is  altogether  exempted  from  those  convulsions  of 
nature  which  are  so  common  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Its  lofly  peak,  although  it  may  act  as  a  safety  valve,  and 
moderate  the  violence  of  the  volcanic  action  by  determining 
it  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  obtain  a  vent,  proves  nevertheless 
from  this  very  circumstance  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the 
towns  that  lie  underneath  it.  In  the  years  1704  and  1706 
lateral  eruptions  took  place  from  the  Peak,  the  latter  of 
which  destroyed  the  port  of  Garachico,  the  finest  and  most 
frequented  harbour  in  the  island.  In  1798  too,  the  moun- 
tain Chahorra  threw  out  lavas  and  scoriae  for  the  space  of 
more  than  three  months,  and  the  violence  of  the  eruption 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Humboldt  on 
the  authority  of  a  eye  witness;  namely  that  considerable 
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fVagments  of  stones  were  thrown  to  such  an  height,  that 
firom  twelve  to  fifteen  seconds  were  reckoned  during  their., 
descent.  This  curious  observation  proves,  that  rocks  were 
projected  firom  this  crater  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and 
upwards* 

Before  I  conclude  the  subject  we  are  upon,  I  may  remark^, 
bow  strikingly  the  difference  between  the  volcanic  products 
of  Tenerifie  illustrates  the  manner,  in  which  the  e&cta  of 
heat  are  modified  in  such  cases  by  the  influence  of  pressure. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  are  the  basaltic  lavas  or 
tuffi,  which  being  produced  probably  under  the  ocean,  and 
at  a  very  remote  period,  are  compact  and  possess  a  stony 
fracture.  Through  these  have  been  protruded  the  trachytes 
of  the  peak,  which,  having  had  the  resistance  of  so  lai^ge  % 
body  of  rock  to  overcome,  also  possess  a  considerable  degreo 
pf  compactness. 

This  conical  and  upheaved  mass  having  become  the 
centre  of  the  volcanic  operations  subsequently  carried  0% 
is  surrounded  by  products  of  later  formation,  some  of  which 
were  ejected  from  the  summit  at  a  time  when  a  firee  channel 
of  communication  ezbted  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the 
volcano,  others  from  the  flanks  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
i^rture  had  become  obstructed  by  the  fidling  in  of  its 
sides,  or  the  accumulation  of  ejected  substances.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
substance  whilst  in  a  melted  state  was  less  considerable  than 
that  which  prevailed  during  the  formation  of  the  submarine 
lavas,  or  even  of  the  trachyte,  and  hence  it  is  found  to 
possess  more  of  a  vitreous  aspect,  and  is  more  completely 
penetrated  with  cells.* 

The  remainder  of  this  group,  as  described  by  Von  Buch,t 

*  Tho  pumice  never  coven  any  of  the  currents  of  lava,  a  proof  of  its  greater 
antiquity.    See  Von  Buch.    In  Leonh.  Min.  Tasob.  4  part.  18S9. 

+  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin*  fo^  the  valuable 
memoirs  of  Von  Buch— on  Craters  of  £levation-*and  on  the  Island  of  Iao- 
z^rote.     1818—19. 
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aiqpeara  to  conftist  of  submaarine  lafvas,  simflar  to  those 
I  haTe  described  «8  forming  tlie  basis  of  the  Idand  of  Ttae- 
rSk.  The  strata  of  ^rluch  they  are  constititted  lie  in  such  a 
position,  that  tfaejr  would  seem  to  hare  been  derated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  by  the  force  of  elastic  vaponrs ;  for 
they  dip  away  tn  all  directions  from  dome  ceiitral  point, 
where  a  crater  still  exists  to  attest  the  former  agency  of 
aeriform  fluids. 

'  This  peculiar  stmcture  is  best  fllustrated  in  the  Island  of 
Fedma,  where  one  of  those  deep  Tallies  called  Barancos  es« 
poses  an  excellent  section  of  the  alternating  beds*  Amongst 
them  Yon  Buch  distinguished  one  of  bas&k  containing 
augite  and  olivine,  covered  by  a  stratum  of  rolled*  masses 
chiefly  of  the  same  material.  Repeated  alternations  occurred 
to  him  as  he  proceeded,  between  beds  of  this  conglomerate 
and  continuous  strata  of  compact  or  amygdaloidd  basalt^ 
and  below  them  all  was  a  single  bed  of  trachytej  the  only 
rock  of  a  clearly  felspatidc  nature  that  is  found.  ItS'groUnd 
is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  is  made  upof  an  infinite  num<« 
ber  of  very  small  tessular  concretions,  arising  firom  Ae' se- 
paration effected  in  the  mass  of  the  stone  by  a  multitude  of 
minute  drusy  cavities  distributed  every  where  over  it. 
These  hollows  are  in  general  only  partially  filled,  but  con- 
tiun  chabasite,  analcime  and  other  crystals.  GlasHy  felspar 
IB  met  with  in  the  rock  in  long  narrow  crystals,  which  in 
general  are  in  parallel  lines,  unless  when  the  drusy  cavities 
before  mentioned  interfere  with  their  direction. 

These  beds  are  all  intersected  by  dykes  of  granular  basalt, 
which  become  more  and  more  abundant  as  we  proceed  along 
^he  valley,  until  at  length  the  lofly  wall  of  rock  which 
bounds  it  is  covered  with  a  net  work  of  them. 
.  These  beds  all  rise  towards  the  crater,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  people,  the  Grreat  Caldera,  a  circular  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  the  depth  of  which  is  stated  by  Von 
Buch  as  exceeding  5000  feet.    From  its  brim  we  are  en- 
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ibled  to  look  down  upon  the  abyss,  and  observe  underneath 
us  the  terminations  of  the  strata,  which  we  have  successively 
passed  in  our  way  to  it.  Viewed  from  this  point  they  all 
appear  horizontal,  but  this,  as  I  observed  in  speaking  of  the 
Monte  Somma,  is  an  illusion,  and  arises  from  their  terminal 
tions  only  being  visible,  and  from  their  ranging  at  an  equal 
elevation  in  every  part  of  the  circular  wall,  which  bounds 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  crater. 

The  Caldera  of  the  Isle  of  Palma,  says  Von  Buch,  differs 
much  fit)m  the  crater  of  an  ordinary  volcano.  Here  are  no 
streams  of  lava,  no  slags,  no  rapilli  or  ashes.  Nor  do  we  ever 
find  the  latter  of  such  a  circumference^  or  so  profound  and 
abrupt.  Its  general  aspect  seems  to  shew  that  it  v^as  formed 
by  the  pressure  of  those  elastic  fluids  which  ndsed  the 
whole  island  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  changed  the 
strata  composing  it  from  an  horizontal  to  their  present  highly 
inclined  position.  The  aspect  of  the  Barancos  is  such  as 
favors  tlds  hypothesis;  these  vallies  are  too  narrow  and 
abrupt  to  be  attributed  to  diluvial  action,  and  are  so  devoid 
of  vrater,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  torrents ;  but  if  we 
suppose  a  succession  of  solid  and  unelastic  strata  to  be 
suddenly  lifted  up  in  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Island  of 
Palma,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely  would  a  central  aper- 
ture be  formed  where  the  crater  now  exists,  but  that  the 
strain  would  occasion  a  number  of  lateral  fissures  corre- 
sponding vrith  those  called  in  the  island  Barancos. 

Considering  therefore  that  the  crater  in  this  instance  is 
unattended  vrith  the  usual  phnnomena  of  a  volcano,  and  is 
even  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  preceding  charac- 
ter!^ Von  Buch  has  chosen  to  denote  it  by  the  name  of 
^^  Brhebungs  Crater**  or  Crater  of  Elevation,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  that  the  same  distinctive  title  is  applicable  to 
many  craters  both  among  these  islands  and  in  other  parts  of 
-the  globe. 
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.  The  structure  of  the  Island  of  Great  Canary  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Palma, — the  same  heaving  up  of  the  strata  round  a 
central  point,  the  same  deep  and  abrupt  Barancos,  the  same 
description  of  crater  exhibiting  the  successive  outcrops  of 
the  adjoining  beds. 

The  order  of  superposition  in  the  latter  is  such  as  to 
illustrate  apparently  the  gradation  that  often  occurs  in  the 
character  of  volcanic  products,  and  perhaps  the  manner  in 
v?hich  they  have  been  derived  by  successive  changes  from 
the  fundamental  granite.  Lowest  of  all  Von  Buch  descried 
the  primitive  rocks ;  then  masses  of  trachyte ;  afterwards  an 
aggregate  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  the  latter  rock, 
forming  either  a  conglomerate  or  a  tuff,  which  alternate 
with  one  another  several  successive  Umes ;  still  lugher  an 
augite  rock  (dolerite)  with  felspar,  interstratified  with  beds 
of  rolled  masses  of  the  same  composition,  but  of  a  cellular 
structure ;  then  an  amygdaloid ;  and  last  of  all  basalt. 

The  structure  of  Fortaventura  is  also  similar,  but  Lan- 
zerote,  though  originally  raised  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  islands,  has  since  been  augmented  by  the  eruptioii^ 
of  volcanic  matter  that  have  subsequently  taken  place  upon 
its  surface.  Lanzerote  is  distinguished  from  the.  other 
Canary  Islands  by  its  comparative  flatness,  possessing  none 
of  those  lofty  precipices,  or  abrupt  conical  hills,  that  occur 
in  the  rest.  There  is  nevertheless  in  one  corner  of  the  island 
a  vestige  of  the  same  kind  of  crater  which  I  have  just  been 
noticing,  but,  a  part  being  in  all  probability  sunk  in  the 
ocean,  the  strata  are  only  seen  rising  on  one  side,  which 
faces  the  water. 

Von  Buch  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the  aspect 
of  that  portion  of  the  island,  fi*om  whence  proceeded  the 
lava  which  in  the  year  1730  caused  so  much  devastation. 

After  a  painful  walk,  he  says,  over  a  tract  of  harsh,  un- 
decomposed  lava,  I  reached  at  length  an  eminence  com- 
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posed  entirely  of  an  accumulation  of  slag  and  lapilli^  which 
were  heaped  in  successive  layers  upon  each  other.  In  tht 
centre  was  a  crater  walled  in  by  precipitous  rocks,  of  which 
one  side  was  broken  away  by  a  lava  which  had  proceeded 
from  its  interior.  Within  the  compass  of  this  hollow  tW9 
other  minor  craters  appear,  which  emitted  at  the  time 
volumes  of  aqueous  vapour  mixed  with  sulphureous  ex- 
halations. Hence  it  is  that  the  hill  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Montagna  di  Fuego. 

It  is  impossible,  continues  Von  Buch,  to  describe  the 
scene  of  desolation,  which  presents  itself  from  the  summit 
of  this  crater.  A  surface  of  more  than  three  square  miles  in 
a  westernly  direction  is  covered  with  black  lava,  in  the  whole 
of  which  space  nothing  occurs  to  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  prospect,  but  occasional  small  cones  of  basalt  scattered 
over  the  plain. 

It  is  clear  that  this  vast  mass  of  lava  is  not  derived  from 
any  one  point ;  even  the  Montagna  di  Fuego  appearing  to 
have  contributed  but  little  to  its  formation,  for  the  lava 
actually  proceeding  from  the  latter  is  found  to  take  an 
eastemly  instead  of  a  westernly  direction.  During  my 
ascent,  I  felt  very  anxious  to  ascertain,  what  the  other  sources 
might  be  which  assisted  in  emitting  so  vast  a  mass  of  lava. 
How  much  was  I  astonished,  when  on  reaching  the  summit 
I  perceived  an  entire  series  of  cones,  all  nearly  as  lofty  as 
the  Montagna  de  Fuego,  placed  so  exactly  in  a  line,  that 
the  nearest  covered  the  further  ones  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  summits  alone  were  seen  peeping  from  behind. 

Between  the  western  coast  and  the  little  village  of  Florida, 
I  counted  twelve  cones  of  larger  size,  of  which  the  Mon« 
tagna  di  Fuego  was  the  sixth  in  the  series,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  cones,  partly  between  and  partly 
on  the  side  of  the  larger  ones.  It  was  an  exact  repetition 
of  the  phenomena  of  JoruUo,  or  of  the  Puys  in  Auvergne. 
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Tli«  whole  of  this  eruption  proceeded  in  all  probability  frond 
a  large  fissure,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  all  cases  found 
to  produce  effects  of  the  more  alarming  kind,  the  more  dis* 
lant  it  is  from  any  volcano,  the  latter  senring  as  a  sort  of 
chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  matter  within^ 

On  my  road  to  Florida,  I  risited  several  such  cone9. 
They  all  alike  consist  of  heaps,  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  of  harsli,  porous,  sharp,  lapilli,  of  the  size  of  a 
bean,  which  cause  a  grating  sound  when  they  roll  upon  each 
other. 

These  craters  open  for  the  most  part  towards  the  interior 
of  the  island,  where  the  streams  of  lava  unite  to  from  one 
vast  continuous  bed,  which,  the  farther  we  trace  it  from  its 
source,  is  found  to  be  less  and  les^  charged  with  olivine. 

The  lai^r  part  of  these  effects  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
great  eruption,  or  rather  series  of  eruptions,  which  took 
place  in  this  island  between  the  1st  of  September,  1790,  and 
the  16ib  of  April,  1736.  The  details  are  given  in  Uie  interest^ 
ing  memoir  by  Yon  Buch,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  plan  to  do  more  than 
particularize  some  of  the  leading  features.  A  number  of 
rents  took  place  successively  in  the  island,  generally  occur* 
ring  in  the  same  direction.*  From  these  issued  in  all  cases 
flames  and  smdLe,  and  in  the  majority  loose  fragments  of 
Volcanic  matter  and  streams  of  melted  lava.  The  former, 
accumulating  round  the  apertures  from  which  they  were 
€|jected,  oflen  formed  conical  hills  of  considerable  height; 
the  latter,  taking  different  directions,  ravaged  various  parts 
of  the  island,  and  in  general  continued  to  flow  on  until 
stopped  by  the  sea.  In  one  case  the  lava  was  diverted  from 
its  original  direction  by  an  huge  rock  which  suddenly  roee 


*  Th«  reader  will  iroinediately  be  led  (o  consider  the  eflect  itself  an  analo- 
^UR  lo  that  noticed  nnder  the  name  of  cavernous  lava,  in  Sir  G.  HaekeniieV 

l)r«criptiou  of  Iceland. 
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in  the  midst  of  it,  but  of  which  no  vestiges  are  to  be  seen  at 
present.  Gaseous  exhalations  likewise  were  emitted,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  cattle.  At  length  the  inhabitants  wearied 
out  by  such  a  series  of  misfortunes,  seeing  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  their  country  successively  reduced  to  irretrievable 
ruin,  and  despairing  that  the  eruptions  would  ever  ceaae^ 
determined  on  leaving  their  homes,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Great  Canary. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  attendant  on  this 
eruption,  though  one  not  altogether  peculiar  to  it,  was  the 
rise  of  flames  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  nature  of 
these  is  worth  enquiring  into,  as  it  may  hereafter  assist  us 
towards  a  theory  of  volcanos. 

The  only  gas  at  present  known,  which  inflames  ^on- 
taneously  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  the  surface  of  water, 
is  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  this  can  hardly  be  suspected, 
as  the  product  of  its  combustion  is  phosphorous  acid,  a 
substance  which  is  possessed  of  several  striking  properties^ 
and  therefore  could  hardly  fail  to  be  detected,  if  it  were  ever 
produced  by  volcanic  action. 

It  is  true  that  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  the  cavities  of 
certain  volcanic  rocks,  as  in  those  of  Estremadura,  combined 
with  lime  and  other  earths,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
ever  been  detected  in  a  free  or  uncombined  state  among  the 
products  of  any  active  volcano. 

Are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  some  less  inflammable 
gas,  such  as  simple  hydrogen,  or  its  combinations  with  car« 
bon  and  sulphur,  might,  during  their  rapid  ascent  through 
the  water,  retain  a  sufliciently  exalted  temperature,  to  in« 
flame  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Such  an  hypothesis  might  explain  the  circumstances  related 
respecting  the  constant  combustion  of  the  gas  at  the  Pietra 
Mala,  without  recurring  to  the  somewhat  forced  solution, 
that  it  was  inflamed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  application 
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of  a  light.  That  this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  flame,  is  pretty 
clear ;  but  that  it  always  is  so,  does  not  seem  altogether 
established. 

Since  the  eruption  of  1730 — S6,  the  Island  of  Lanzerote 
enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  until  the  89th  of  August  in 
last  year,  M'hen  at  the  port  of  Rescif  and  its  environs  earth- 
quakes occurred,  which  became  more  terrible  at  night. 
They  increased  in  violence  the  next  day,  and  on  the  Slst,  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  a  volcano  broke  out  a  league  from  the 
harbour  of  Rescif,  and  half  a  league  from  the  mountain 
called  Famia.  It  vomited  from  its  crater  terrible  flames, 
which  lighted  up  the  whole  island,  and  stones  of  an  enor- 
mous size  reddened  by  the  fire,  and  in  such  large  quantity, 
that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  formed  a  mountain 
of  considerable  size.  This  eruption  continued  till  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September ;  when  the  volcano 
seemed  to  close,  and  to  leave  only  fissures,  from  whence 
escaped  a  thick  smoke,  which  covered  all  the  neighbourhood. 
On  the  2d  there  formed  three  great  columns  of  smoke,  eadt 
ofadiiTerent  colour,  one  perfectly  white,  the  other  black, 
the  third,  which  w*as  the  farthest  off*,  red. 

This  volcano,  says  the  account,  sdll  bums  over  a  apace 
of  half  a  league  in  length,  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  and 
the  mountain  newly  formed  appears  to  be  inaccessible,  and 
does  not  exhibit  lavas  in  any  direction. 

On  the  4th  a  large  column  of  smoke  rose  from  the  volcano, 
and  on  the  99nd  of  September  it  became  again  active,  and 
poured  (bnh  a  quantity  of  vrater  so  considerable  as  to  fbm 
a  laige  stream,  which  diminished  on  the  SSd,  and  on  die 
S6ih  had  nearly  disai^ared. — ^Bnlletin  de  Sciences.  May, 
1S25,  copied  from  the  Constitutionel  for  SSd  October,  19BL 

If  uo  believe  Von  Buch,  the  Island  of  Madeira  is  fomed 
after  the  <amo  manner  as  ihe  Canaries,  consisting  of  beds 
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which  hare  been  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  by 
elastic  fluids,  but  destitute  of  any  crater  from  whence  smoke 
and  lava  have  been  ejected. 

The  account  however,  which  Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his  post- 
humous work  just  published,*  has  given  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  island,  is  somewhat  different.  That  it  is 
composed  of  volcanic  matter  cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  for 
the  rocks  principally  consist  of  tuff,  scorias,  or  basalt.  The 
former  sometimes  contains  bands,  as  it  were,  of  pumice, 
traversing  it  in  the  direction  of  the  bed;  it  is  sometimes 
yellowish  and  sometimes  red ;  it  alternates  repeatedly  with 
the  scorias,  which  again  are  continuous  with  a  very  cellular 
variety  of  the  basalt,  forming  a  connected  bed  or  current, 
the  direction  of  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  indicated  by 
that  of  the  cells,  which  are  oval  and  elongated  all  in  one 
direction. 

Besides  this  form  of  basalt,  a  compact  and  columnar 
variety  is  also  seen,  which  in  many  places  appeara  to  cap  all 
the  other  strata,  but  in  others  is  itself  covered  by  a  thin 
stratum,  consisting  of  fragments  of  porous  basalt,  cemented 
by  a  yellow  tufa.  This  conglomerate  likewise  insinuates 
itself  into  the  crevices  between  the  other  strata.  Compact 
basalt  however  is  not  confined  to  the  uppermost  beds,  for 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  it  is  found  immediately  incum- 
bent on  a  limestone,  which  Mr.  Bowdich  considers  to  belong 
to  the  transition  series,  and  which  is  the  fundamental  rock 
hitherto  discovered,  being  700  feet  in  thickness. 

All  these  beds,  even  the  limestone,  are  traversed  by  very 
numerous  dykes  of  basalt,  which  appear  to  be  always  com- 
pact, and  have  a  natural  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  their 
walls. 

Mr.  Bowdich  describes  a  small  conical  hill  situated  on 
the  high  table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  ibiand,  which  has  on 
its  summit  a  small  elliptical  cavity,  about  SOO  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  54  in  depth. 

No  stream  of  lava  however  has  flowed  from  it,  nor  has  it 

*  Account  of  Madeira  and  Portu  Snntu,  London ,  1S^5. 
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finj  of  the  usual  appearances  of  a  crater.  He  also  notices 
•n  elliptical  funnel-ahaped  depression  about  80  feet  above 
the  sea,  between  the  fort  and  Praya  Bay,  which  seems  to 
answer  to  the  description  given  by  Von  Bach  of  a  crater 
of  elevation.  It  presents  every  evidence,  says  Bowdich,  of 
having  been  formed  by  a  minor  volcanic  heave;,  which  threw 
up  vast  blocks  of  the  rock  it  rent  from  beneath  the  ocean 
to  form  a  passage,  but  did  not  eject  any  lava  or  contents 
of  its  own. 

The  strata  here  are  stated  to  be  inclined,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Bowdich  had  informed  us 
whether  they  dip  in  all  directions  away  from  the  crater,  as 
we  should  expect  to  be  the  case. 

Granting  however  these  cavities  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  manner  Yon  Buch  represents,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  view  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  island  by 
volcanic  agency  to  the  statements  given  by  this  last  tra- 
veller. 

It  is  true  that  there  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  island  a 
vast  fissure,  1634  feet  deep,  and  3700  feet  above  the  sea, 
^  where,"  says  Bowdich,  '^  the  basaltic  rocks  that  compose 
the  mountains,  seem  to  have  been  blasted  and  shivered  by 
the  great  convulsion  which  rent  the  foundation  strata,  so  as 
to  create  at  once  this  stupendous  valley,  enlaiged  and 
deepened  by  the  action  of  torrents  which  have  battered  it 
for  ages/^ 

But  besides  that  the  strata  are  not  said  to  have  that  dis- 
position, which  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  establish  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  heaved  up^  the  circumstance  of  their 
nesting  upon  an  horizontal  bed  of  limestone  700  feet  thick, 
SMtns  fatal  to  such  an  hyix>thesis.  This,  as  Mr.  Bowdich 
Viery  justly  remarks,  would  demonstrate  that  Maddra  pre- 
foiisted  as  a  mass  of  transition,  or  probably  of  primitive  and 
tnmsitipn  rocks,  which  were  covered  and  elevated  by  suc- 
cessivo  St  roams  and  ejections  of  basalt  and  tufa,  derived  from 
fiome  submarine  volcano. 

1  sJioulil  therefore  hope  that  ilic  next  person  who  visits 
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the  Madeiras  with  scientific  views,  will  particularly  attend 
to  the  stratification  of  the  Tolcanic  ropks  of  Coural,  and  of 
the  limestone  underneath,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
possess  the  inclination  which  seems  implied  in  Von  Buch's 
flitatement,  or  owe  their  irregularity  to  the  hills  and  Tallies 
existing  on  the  surface  of  the  limestone  on  which  they  were 
deposited,  as  Mr.  Bowdich  has  represented. 

Another  interesting  enquiry  relates  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  volcanic  strata  have  been  formed,  whether  from  a 
crater  as  Mr.  Bowdiph  supposes,  without  however  being  able 
to  discover  any  traces  of  its  existei^ce,  or  through  the 
medium  of  dykes,  as  might  he  presumed  to  be  the  case,  from 
the  vast  number  which  penetrate  all  the  rocks  even  down  to 
the  fundamental  limestone.  At  present  we  must  be  guided 
on  this  point  by  analogy,  rather  than  by  actual  evidence,  so 
that  the  subject  will  come  more  naturally  under  considera-* 
tion  in  the  latter  part  of  my  undertaking,  in  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  deduce  some  geperal  infereoces  from  the  facts 
previously  detailed^ 

The  Island  of  Porto  Santo  differs  from  that  of  Madeira, 
in  the  occurrence  of  tertiary  sandstone  and  limestone  alter* 
nating  with  the  volcanic  strata.*  The  lowest  visible  deposit 
is  a  calcareous  tufa  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  which  extends 
on  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  island  to  the  height  of  1600  feet, 
and  is  ribbed  throughout  with  vertical  dykes  of  a  reddish 
brown  basalt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  island  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
tuff,  and  in  this  basin  a  bed  of  sandstone  has  been  depo- 
sited, the  lowest  part  of  which  is  hard  and  solid,  of  a  reddish 
buff  colour,  and  daty  structure,  with  indurated  veins  eflfer« 
vescing  pretty  vigorously,  and  presenting  small  black  spots, 
apparently  ferruginous,  the  upper  of  a  looser  consistence^ 
and  containing  helices,  bulimi,  ampullariae,  and  other  shells, 
belonging  to  a  recent  epoch. 

This  sandstone  seems  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 

^  te  Bow<Uck*s  work* 
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Tolcanic  matter,  for  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  dykes.  In  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Basco,  the  calcareoas  tufa  is  covered 
with  beds  of  limestone  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
alternating  with  a  conglomerate,  in  which  nodules  of  basalt 
Und  wacke  are  inserted  in  a  ferruginous  sandy  earth  of  a 
brick  and  dull  orange  red,  traversed  by  veins  of  mammil- 
lated  carbonate  of  lime*  This  limestone  presented  immense 
masses  of  Lamarck's  cateniporse  (tubifera  catinulata)  and 
contained  specimens  of  the  cardium,  mytilas,  venus,  voluta, 
tarritella,  conus,  and  other  shells.  These  beds  are  traversed 
in  the  same  manner  with  dykes. 

The  tuffof  Porto  Santo  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  com- 
pact basaltic  rock  approaching  to  phonolite,  which  forms 
the  peaks  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  vitreous  colour,  numerous  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar,  and  lamellar  structure ;  immediately  beneath 
it  «re  the  dykes  which  descend  through  the  tufa  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Bowdich  observed  in  one  of  them  a  deposit  of  native 
alum,  derived  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  and  another  of  a  bright  orange  ochre,  which  also 
appeared  to  have  proceeded  from  an  altered  condition  of  the 
basalt. 

There  are  no  traces  of  primitive  or  secondary  formations 
in  Porto  Santo,  as  there  are  in  Madeira,  but  the  calcareous 
tufa«  which,  from  its  association  with  the  limestone,  Mr. 
Bowdich  is  disposed  to  consider  tertiary,  seems  to  form  its 
base,  and  at  all  events  descends  lower  than  the  present  level 
of  the  sea.  The  horizontality  of  the  beds  is  such,  that  it 
would  be  even  more  difficult  to  admit  the  elevation  of  the 
strata  in  this  island,  than  in  the  neighbouring  one  of  Madeira. 

The  structure  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  is  too  im- 
perfectly known  to  detain  us  long ;  they  are  said  to  consist 
principally  of  volcanic  matter,  and  the  Island  of  Fogo  con- 
tains an  active  volcano.* 

•  See  a  notice  in  the  Ist  volume  of  the  2nd  scries  ^f  the  tiaologiMl  Tmim- 
•cU'onf,  p.  480,  and  Bowdich*tf  Posthumous  Work. 
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Of  the  Asores  we  have  lately  obtained  a  geological  ac* 
eoant  from  my  fnend  and  fellow-student  Dr.  WdMter,  of 
Boston,  in  the  United  States.* 

The  Island  of  St;  Michael,  the  largest  of  them,  ti  de- 
scribed  by  him  as  entirely  volcanic,  and  containing  a  num- 
ber of  conical  hilb  of  trachyte,  several  of  ivhich  hate  eraten^ 
and  appear  at  some  former  period  to  have  been  the  mouths 
of  so  many  volcanos.  The  trachyte  is  completely  covered 
by  the  ejections  of  pumice  and  obsidian  that  have  proceeded 
firom  these  sources,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  dis« 
cover  it,  except  in  the  ravines,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  hills. 

This  rock  however,  so  fur  as  I  can  collect  from  Dr. 
Webster's  description,  does  not  constitute  the  fundamental 
stratum,  it  has  i-ather  been  forced  through  strata  of  tuff  and 
of  basalt,  which  eictend  over  the  island,  covei^  however  in 
most  places  by  the  ejections  of  pumice  and  obsidian.  Dr. 
Webster  notices  likewise  a  description  of  lava  which  he 
compares  to  the  cavernous  variety  mentioned  by  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie ;  it  is  swollen  into  large  blisters  and  other  irre« 
gularities,  and  contains  several  remarkable  caves,  from  the 
roof  of  which  hanp^  stalactites,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of 
lava,  which  assume  a  variety  of  curious  arborescent  figures. 

The  Island  of  St.  Michael  is  famous  for  its  hot  springs, 
which  are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases,  thus  seeming  to  attest  that  the  volcanic 
action  is  still  going  on.  Of  this  however,  evidences  have, 
within  the  present  century,  been  afforded  of  a  far  more 
direct  and  positive  nature.  In  the  year  1811  a  phasnomenon 
occurred,  similar  in  kind  to  that,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  having  happened  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
After  a  succession  of  earthquakes  experienced  more  or  less 
sensibly  in  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  a  new  island  arose  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  of  a  conical  form,  and  with  a  crater  on 
its  summit,  from  which  flame  and  smoke  continually  issued. 
The  island,  when  visited  soon  after  its  appearance  by  the 
crew  of  the  frigate  Sabrina,  was  about  a  mile  in  circum« 

*  Webster.    Description  of  the  Island  of  St.  Miohteli  &c.  Boston,  18S8. 
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fiBvence,  and  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
^le  ocean,  it  continued  for  some  weeks,  and  then  sunk  again 
into  the  sea.* 

A  singular  phaxiomenon  occurs  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast  near  the  town  of  Villa  Franca,  which  has  all  the 
iq^pearance  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano  half  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  water*  It  consists  of  a  circular  basin,  the  in- 
terior of  which  contains  enough  water  to  float  a  small  vessel. 
If  ul  the  sides  are  elevated  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  basin 
is  perfect  except  on  one  side,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  allow  a  ship  to  enter,  and  it  would  ride  securely 
in  the  interior,  were  it  not  for  a  sinjiing  of  the  basin  on  one 
aide,  which  allows  of  the  sea  breaking  over  it,  when  the  vdnd 
18  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

The  sides  of  the  basin  consist  of  tu£^  presenting  an 
abrupt  precipice  externally,  but  dipping  in  a  more  gradual 
manner  towards  the  interior,  and  Dr.  Webster  observes  thai 
the  strata  all  sl(^  towards  the  interior  and  not  towards  the 
circumference,  so  that  the  structure  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  described  by  Von  Buch  as  belonging  to  the  waters  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  circular  cavity  must  in  this  case 
have  been  formed,  not  by  an  uplifting,  but  by  a  subsidence 
of  the  strata. 

The  following  sketch  may  represeni  the  (fpearance  of  the  basm. 
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*  Humboldt  (Pen.  Narr.  vol.  i.  p.  S43j  rcmarkf,  that  tbe  formation  of  the 
ittland  was  anterior  to  that  of  the  crater. 
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There  also  occurs  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  a  pyramidal 
mass  of  tuff  only  SO  or  40  feet  in  diameter,  consisting  of 
horizontal  strata  from  one  to  two 'feet  in  thickness.  It  it 
eridently  the  remnant  of  a  formation,  the  greater  part  of wluch 
has  been  washed  away,  and  seems  to  be  analogous  tm  thai 
which  I  have  noticed,  as  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Puj 
en  Velay,  in  the  south  of  France* 

The  oth^  islands  belonging  to  the  same  groupe  appear- 
to  be  similarly  constituted.  That  of  El  Pico  is  the  onlf 
one  which  contains  a  volcano  at  present  in  activity,  for 
the  great  currents  of  lava  which  flowed  in  1812  from  tha 
adjoining  island  of  St.  George,  are  considered  as  the  results 
of  a  lateral  eruption  from  this  volcano.  The  summit  of  El 
Pico  is  no  less  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  consists  of  m 
conical  mass  of  trachyte,  and  is  constantly  emitting  smoke. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inquired,  what  degree  of  light  geology 
is  capable  of  affording  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  m 
former  continent  or  large  island,  serving  to  ^connect  Europe 
with  America,  which  the  antients  sometimes  allude  to  under 
the  name  of  Atlantis. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  late  obtained  with  respect  to  the  physical  structure  of  the 
islands,  which  in  such  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  relics  of 
this  submerged  country,  lends  some  weight  to  the  historical 
evidence  in  favour  of  its  existence,  since  the  volcanos  that 
are  proved  to  be  in  action  in  so  many  parts  of  the  inter* 
mediate  tract  of  ocean,  might  afford  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  effect  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  examine  more  narrawly 
into  the  appearances  presented  in  those  islands  which  I  have 
been  describing,  we  shall  find  it  greatly  more  probable  that 
they  have  been  separately  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  volcanic  agency,  than  that  they  have  been  severed  apart, 
afler  having  once  constituted  a  single  continuous  tract  of 
land.  The  details  which  I  have  extracted  from  Yon  Buch's 
interesting  memoirs  lead  inevitably  to  this  conclusion,  as 
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ibmy  tend  to  demcHiBtrate,  that  tlie  strata  which  form  the 
basis  of  these  islands,  and  through  which  the  volcanic  cones, 
where  snch  exist,  have  been  protruded^  were  formed  ori* 
glnally  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  hate  been  afterwards 
heaved  up  by  the  elastic  vapours  acting  from  beneath. 
'  It  may  be  alledged  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  these  islands 
do  not  consist  of  volcanic  matter,  for  Gbmera,  Fortaventura, 
and  others,  contain  rocks  either  consisting  of  primitive 
materials  or  of  limestone,  but  the  rare  occurrence  of  the 
latter  over  a  tract  so  vast,  as  that  which  the  Continent  of 
Atlantis  must  be  supposed  to  have  occupied,  certainly  lends 
but  littie  countenance  to  the  hypothesis.  It  may  be  re- 
marked too,  that  volcanos  seem  much  more  active  in  build- 
ing up  strata  than, in  destroying  them,  and  that,  if  they  had 
operated  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  must  be  assumed  by 
those  who  attribute  to  their  agency  the  destruction  of  a 
continent,  they  would  on  the  other  hand  have  raised  up 
more  extensive  tracts  of  volcanic  materials  in  the  place  of 
those  they  had  been  the  means  of  subverting.  It  is  suffi* 
cient  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  conjectural  map  of  the 
Atlantis,  by  Bory  St.  Vincent,*  to  be  convinced  of  the 
absurdity  of  any  such  hypothesis,  for  who  can  imagine  a 
tract  of  land  extending  from  40  to  15  N.  latitude,  having  for 
its  northern  boundary  the  Azores,  for  its  southern  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  and  for  its  eastern  promontory  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  by  any 
causes  now  in  operation,  or  at  any  period  since  the  creation 
of  man. 

For  my  own  part,  were  I  persuaded  that  the  Atiantis  of 
the  Greeks  referred  to  any  thing  real,  and  was  not  through- 
out a  figment  of  the  imagination,  the  hypothesis  I  should 
be  most  inclined  to  adopt,  is  that  proposed  by  Ali  Bey  in 
his  Travel8.f  We  find  it  there  stated,  that  the  whole  of  the 
flat  coast  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  caused  by  the  wash- 

•  See  Bory  St.  Vincent  tur  les  Ilef  Fortuncei. 
+  Tom.  I.  p,  36^37. 
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ings  of  the  sea,  by  the  ground  sand  carried  into  the  ocean, 
and  by  masses  of  clay  which  he  considers  as  the  product  of 
some  submarine  volcano.  These  materials  together  form  a 
sort  of  tufa,  upon  which  beds  of  marl  and  of  animal  exuvic 
have  since  been  deposited.  He  finds  these  desert  strands 
on  the  whole  of  the  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of 
Mount  Atlas,  towards  the  deep-laying  flat  of  the  Sahara, 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  Syrtis,  and  therefore  supposes, 
that  at  some  former  period  the  elevated  ground  of  Mount 
Atlas  may  have  constituted  a  sort  of  island — ^perhaps  that  of 
Atlantis. 

This  notion  as  to  the  volcanic  origin  of  certain  parts  of 
Mount  Atlas,  is  borne  out  by  the  existence  of  some  moun- 
tains in  the  same  chain,  called  Black  Harusch,  which  are 
conjectured  to  l>e  of  an  igneous  nature. 

It  would  also  appear  firom  the  authqv  of  the  virork—- 
^^n%^t^m»yMawfmiou9(»Mrvi^  Vulgarly  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
that  the  Greeks  regarded  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  fire  of  volcanos,  and  Solinus  expressly  states  that  the 
snowy  summit  of  Mount  Atlas  glitters  with  nightly  flames; 
so  that  we  might  be  led  to  infbr,  either  that  this  mountain 
was  situated  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
was  probably  identical  with  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie,  or  that 
some  volcanic  appearances  exist  in  the  chain  which  the  mo- 
dems speak  of  as  Mount  Atlas. 

In  the  account  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Eudoxus,  as  quoted  by  Mela,  (which  is  considered  a 
fabrication,  and  a  direct  copy  of  the  former,)  we  read,  that 
as  these  navigators  were  coasting  in  the  above  direction 
along  this  part  of  Africa,  torrents  of  light  were  seen  to  fidl 
on  the  sea,  that  every  night  the  shore  was  covered  with 
fires,  that  the  Great  Mountain,  called  the  Car  of  the  Gods, 
(^onr  o;c«ifA«)  hud  appeared  to  throw  up  sheets  of  fire  that  rose 
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even  to  the  cloucb,  and  that  the  sand  of  the  sea  was  into« 
krably  hot* 

Now  the  mountain  that  went  by  this  name  is  placed  bj 
Polybius  south  of  the  town  of  Lixus,  a  Carthaginian  colony 
beyond  the  pilUrs  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Atlas.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  this  antient  navi- 
gator should  have  deviated  so  far  from  the  coast,  as  would 
have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  volcanic  fires  of  Teneriffe* 

It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  the  antients,  although  they 
have  described  the  Canaries,  under  the  names  of  Canaric, 
Purpurarifle,*  and  Fortunate  Islands,  seem  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  volcanos  that  occur  there.  Even  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  mention  of  the  perpetual 
snow  found  upon  it,  from  whence  the  island  obtained  the 
nameof  Nivaria. 

It  is  therefore  most  probable,  that  the  description  of  Hanno 
refers  to  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and  not  to  its  islands ;  but 
before  we  decide  that  any  thing  of  a  volcanic  nature  is 
hinted  at,  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  the  customt  which 
exists  there,  as  in  many  other  hot  countries,  of  setting  fire  at 
certain  seasons  to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given 
rise  to  the  statements  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator.  Even 
in  our  own  times  the  Island  of  Amsterdam  was  set  down  as 
volcanic  from  the  very  same  mistake. 


ASCENSION  ISLAND. 

The  Island  of  Ascensionj:  is  composed  entirely  of  tra- 
chyte, and  the  rocks  allied  to  it,  which  appear  to  have  been 

*  Bory  St   Vincent  thinki,  that  by  the  Purpurarue,  Madeira,  and  Porto 
Sail  to,  were  intended. 

f  Thi«  is  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe  Gouelin  in  hi«  Gcographie  des  Ancient. 

{  See  Ed.  Phil.  Journ,  for  January,  1896. 
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thrown  up  in  a  dome-like  form,  and  lo  have  subsequently 
afforded  a  vent  to  vesicular,  spumous,  and  corded  lavas,  by 
which  they  are  frequently  covered.  On  one  of  its  hills, 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  circular  hollow, 
which  has  since  been  in  great  measure  filled  up.  The 
beach  is  formed  of  a  sand  composed  of  comminuted  shells, 
with  fragments  of  echini  and  corals,  which  in  parts  near  the 
sea  is  sometimes  agglutinated  by  a  calcareous  cement  into  a 
pretty  solid  mass.  The  whole  island  has  a  most  rugged  and 
forbidding  aspect.  Its  highest  mountain  is  8818  feet  abofe 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  at  top  with  pumice,  hav- 
ing  upon  it  a  scanty  covering  of  soil. 
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It  has  been  supposed  by  Forster,  that  the  present  island 
is  only  the  wreck  of  a  larger  tract  of  land,  submerged  by  the 
action  of  volcanos. 

This  however  does  not  seem  consistent  with  more  recent 
statements,  which  lead  rather  to  the  idea,  that  the  whole 
island  has  been  raised  above  the  surfiure  of  the  sea  by  the 
same  agency. 

It  would  appear  firom  Governor  Beatson^s  account,*  that 
the  volcanic  matter  rests  on  a  substratum  of  sand,  clay,  and 
coral,  which  extends  under  the  sea  over  a  much  laiger 
sur&ce. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Islands  of  Ascension  and 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  to  Gough^s  Island. 

"Neither  is  there  that  general  appearance  of  fracture  and 
disturbance  in  the  strata,  which  would  have  been  observed 
had  there  been  any  truth  in  Forster's  idea.  The  volcanic 
matter  chiefly  consists  of  a  rock  of  a  basaltic  character, 

*  See  Beatflon^tSt  Helena,  LondoD,  1816. 
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ehher  ceUolar  or  compact,  together  with  a  species  of  tuff  or 
paiaolana*  Neiur  the  level  of  the  tea  b  a  conglomerate  of 
recent  formation,  consisting  of  shells  and  sand  ag^utinated 
together*  There  exists  a  crater,  called  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  1000  yards  from  east  to 
west,  700  across,  and  about  250  yards  in  depth ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  laya  has  been  given  out  from  it. 


The  islands  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  afford  abun- 
dant evidences  of  igneous  action,  though  one  only  is  known 
to  possess  an  active  volcano. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  them,  is  as  yet  but  little  ex- 
plored, and  we  only  know  that  its  structure  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  continent ;  but  of  the  Isles  of 
France  and  of  Bourbon  there  is  an  account  by  Bory  St. 
Vincent,  of  a  more  circumstantial  nature.* 

The  Isle  of  France  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  II  leagues 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  8  in  its  greatest  breadth;  it  rises 
on  all  sides  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  so  as  to 
fbfm  a  conical  mountain,  called  Le  Piton. 

The  other  mountains,  of  which  the  most  elevated  is  Peter 
Boot,  constitute  a  chain  extending  across  the  island. 

All  these  mountains  consist  of  volcanic  matter,  either  lava 
or  basalt,  which  is  sometimes  prismatic,  and  intersected  by 
dykes.    The  strata  have  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  sea. 

The  low  region  to  the  north,  and  the  isolated  rocks  off  the 
coast,  consist  of  a  coralline  limestone,  produced  at  a  very 
recent  epoch.  It  lies  in  a  sort  of  basin,  enclosed  in  the 
midst  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  intermixed  with  lava,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  it  was  of  posterior  formation  to  certain  of 
the  latter  products. 

•  Voyage  «uke  lie*  d'Afrique. 
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The  Island  of  Bourbon,  like  the  Inland  of  France,  slopes 
on  all  sides  upwards  toMrards  its  centre. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  two  volcanic  mountains, 
of  different  dates — the  southern,  which  is  the  smallest,  still 
in  a  state  of  activity ;  the  western,  extinct. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  two  coincides  with  a 
line  drawn  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  along  which  the  country  is  of 
inferior  elevation. 

The  mountain  of  Salazes,  which  is  the  active  volcano, 
contains  two  craters ;  the  first  of  which,  the  cra^r  Com- 
merson,  is  composed  of  basaltic  lava  having  a  prismatic  form, 
and  therefore  seeming  to  indicate,  that  the  expansive  force 
had  in  this  instance  made  its  way  through  volcanic  matter  of 
more  antient  date. 

The  extinct  volcano,  called  Les  Foumaises,  exhibits  a 
number  of  basaltic  dykes,  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are 
never  observed  in  the  one  now  burning. 

Some  of  these  dykes  seem  no  larger  than  cords,  whilst 
others  are  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  beds  which  they 
traverse.  They  penetrate  indiscriminately  all  the  rocks, 
sometimes  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  planes,  at 
others  in  one  more  or  less  oblique.  They  also  intersect 
each  other  in  the  figure  of  the  letter  X.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  prisms,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  inclination 
of  tlie  dyke,  range  at  right  angles  to  it.  Being  more  com- 
pact  than  the  lavas  they  penetrate,  they  frequently  stand 
out  in  bold  relief. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  earthquakes  are  only  ex- 
perienced in  that  part  of  the  island,  which  is  farthest  from 
the  site  of  the  active  volcano,  and  even  there  but  rarely. 

The  most  curious  production  of  this  island  is  the  variety 
of  pumice  like  spun  glass,  which  is  thrown  out  occasionally 
by  its  volcano. 

Bory  St.  Vincent  describes  the  quantity  of  these  films  as 
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being  on  one  occasion  sufficient  to  form  a  cloud,  covering 
the  entire  summit  of  the  volcano. 

.  Scarcely  had  he  observed  it,  when  the  whole  party  found 
themselves  covered  with  small  shining  and  capillary  flakes, 
possessing  the  flexibility  and  appearance  of  silk,  or  of  a 
spider's  web.  This  substance  was  accompanied  with 
showers,  of  light,  vitreous,  spongy  scoriae,  in  fragments 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  an  apple.  It 
fell  into  powder  with  the  slightest  force. 

The  threads,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  ap- 
peared to  him  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  scoriform 
lava  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  He  supposes,  they 
may  have  been  formed,  owing  to  the  extrication  of  elastic 
matter  from  this  substance,  whilst  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion, 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  threads  are  formed  in  sealing- 
wax,  when  the  stick  is  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  surface 
of  a  portion,  dropped  upon  paper,  and  not  completely  cooled. 
He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  observing,  attached  to 
these  threads,  little  pear-shaped  globules,  which  were  found 
on  examination  to  be  identical  with  the  vitreous  scorise  be« 
fore  alluded  to.* 


Volcanos  therefore  seem  pretty  abundantly  distributed  on 
all  sides  of  the  African  coast,  but  whether  they  exist  also  on 
the  continent,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining. 

I  have  hinted  above  at  the  possibility,  that  volcanic  rocks 
may  be  met  with  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Africa ;  on  the  northern  coast  we  know  of  no 
active  volcano,  nor  have  any  rocks  been  noticed  even  of  a 
basaltic  nature,  excepting  in  Fezzan  and  Tripoli,  where 
Captain  Lyon  speaks  of  a  formation  of  that  sort  associated 

*  Similar  specimens  have  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  Island  of  Goada- 
loupe,  and  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  Owhyhee.  See  his  late  Tour  in^the  Sandwich 
Islands.    London,  1886. 
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with  calcareous  beds,  which  I  have  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Buckland  for  pronouncing  tertiary.* 

There  is  also  an  account  in  the  II th  volume  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Baron  Zach  (No.  S.)  respecting  some  rocks  in 
the  interior  of  Egypt,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  province  called  Kordoufan. 

Riippell,  a  German  traveller,  on  whose  authority  these 
facts  are  given,  states  merely,  that  there  exists  in  that  country 
a  chain  of  some  half-extinguished  volcanos  of  great  interest, 
at  a  place  called  Gebel-Koldagi,  where  a  conical  mountain 
of  great  height,  smokes  continually  on  the  summit,  and 
throws  out  hot  cinders  without  intermission. 

Mons.  Jomard,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  states,  that  in  the  centre  of  that  country, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alabaster  Quarries,  there  exists  a  mountain  called  Djebel 
Dokhan,  which  means  the  Mountain  of  Smoke.  The  Arabs 
speak  of  the  Petroleum  observed  to  flow  some  distance  ofi^. 
Djebel  Kebryt,  or  the  Sulphur  Mountain,  lies  more  to  the 
south,  in  the  24th  degree  of  latitude,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Arabs,  Djebel 
Dokhan  smokes  continually. 

It  is  probable  that  Riippell  and  Jomard  bpth  refer  to  the 
same  chain  of  mountains,  but  whether  the  facts  they  notice 
relate  to  some  volcano,  or  to  phenomena  similar  to  those 
of  Macaluba  in  Sicily,  or  the  Pietra  Mala  in  the  Appennines, 
may  admit  of  doubt. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  neither  reporter  has  visited  the 
spot  to  which  he  refers,  and  that  it  is  not  stated  even  on  the 
authority  of  the  Arab  informants,  that  lava  had  been  ejected 
from  any  of  the  mountains  specified. 

•  As  quoted  in  Brongniart's  work,  "  Sur  lea  cnvironfi  de  Paris."  l)r. 
budney  also  speaks  of  these  rocki)  between  Tripoli  and  Mourzouk.  Se« 
Denbam  and  Clapperton^s  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  xxix. 
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ON  TfHE  VOLCANOS  Ot  ASIA* 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  witb  respect  to 
the  existence  of  volcanos  in  the  interior  or  coast  of  Egypt^ 
there  is  no  question  as  to  their  presence  on  the  opposite 
shore,  as  well  as  in  the  Red  Sea  itself. 

The  Island  of  Zibbel-l^eir,  in  north  latitude  16%  appears, 
from  Bruce^s  statement,  to  contain  an  active  volcano,  and 
rocks  possessing  the  same  characters  are  mentioned,  as  oc- 
curring in  a  groupe  of^  smaller  islets  in  the  same  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  off  Loheia.* 

Niebuhr  likewise  has  given  some  accounts  of  phs^nomena 
allied  to  thode  arising  from  volcanos,  and  states  in  particular 
that  in  the  valley  of  Girondel,  near  Suez,  he  met  with  some 
hot  sulphureous  springs,  on  the  spot,  near  which,  accord- 
ing to  vulgar  tradition,  I'haroah  and  his  host  were  swal- 
lowed up.t 

Lord  ValentiaJ  likewise  remarks,  that  the  rocky  Peniii* 
Bula,  on  which  the  town  of  Aden,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  Gulph,  is  situated,  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  half  of  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  covered  by  the 
sea,  whilst  the  edge  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  present  town; 
from  which  tbH  rocks  rise  to  a  considerable  height. 

The  Unfortunate  Seetzen,||  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned  during  his  travels  over  this  part  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  notices  particularly  the  mountain  near  Aden,  as 
containing  a  kind  of  volcanic  rock,  nearly  as  light  as  pumice, 
and  mentions  the  account  which  he  received  of  an  eruption 

*  Bruce*8  Travelt,  vol.  i.  p.  S90  &  340. 

f  Niebuhr,  toI.  i.  p.  184. 

"^  Travels,  vol.  8.  p*  86. 

I  Some  account  of  Seetzen^s  researcbet  may  be  seeti  in  Baron  2^ch't 
Correspondence—  in  Hammer^s  publication,  entitled  Fundgrube  des  Orients, — 
and  in  a  small  volume  entitled,  '*  A  brief  account  of  the  countries  adjoining 
tha  Lake  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Daad  Sea.    London,  1810.** 
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which  took  place  on  the  site  of  its  present  harbour.  Th^ 
same  traveller  ascertained  the  existence  of  porous  lava  at 
Damar,  about  15^  of  N.  latitude,  and  traced  the  same  in 
various  situations  between  that  place  and  Mecca. 

Similar  appearances  are  exhibited  about  Medina,  which 
is  perhaps  not  more  than  SOO  miles  south  of  Sherm,  where 
we  have  the  authority  of  tlie  accurate  Burckhardt  for  the 
existence  of  volcanos. 

Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  the  facts  detailed  by 
Seetzen,  for  Von  Hoff,  a  writer,  whom  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  with  approbation,  assures  us  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  this  traveller  was  fully  competent  to 
render  a  correct  account  of  the  physical  structure  of  th^ 
places  he  visited. 

At  Sherm,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  hills  for 
a  distance  of  two  miles  presented,  says  Burckhardt,  perpen^ 
dicular  cliffs,  formed  in  half  circles,  none  more  than  60  or 
80  feet  in  height;  whilst  in  other  places  there  was  the 
appearance  of  volcanic  craters.  The  rock,  of  which  these 
mountains  are  composed,  is  black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
red,  full  of  cavities,  and  with  a  rough  surface ;  fragments 
that  had  been  detached  from  them  were  seen  lying  on  the 
road*  The  cliflfe  were  covered  by  deep  layers  of  sand,  which 
also  overspread  the  vallies. 

Burckhardt  thinks  it  probable  that  other  rocks  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  found  near  Ras  Abou  Mohammed,  and  that  the 
name  of  Black  Mountains  (^amk  ofi )  applied  to  them  by  the 
Greeks,  may  have  arisen  from  this  cause.*  It  should  be 
observed  however,  that  low  sand  hills  intervene  between  the 
volcanic  rocks  and  the  sea,  and  that  ^bove  them  towards  the 
higher  mountains  no  traces  of  lava  are  found,  which  circum4 
stance  seems  to  prove  that  the  volcanic  matter  is  confined  to 
this  spot.    Burckhardt  adds,  in  a  letter  to  the  Association,f 

*  Burckhardt*!  Syria,  p.  599. 

f  Burckhardi's  Nubia,  Life,  &c.  p.  Uviii. 
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that  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  convent,  mention, 
that  loud  explosions  are  sometimes  heard,  accompanied  with 
smoke,  proceeding  from  a  mountain  called  Om  Shommar, 
eight  hours  S.  S.  W.  of  Djebel  Mousa,  where  however  be 
searched  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  kind« 

Humboldt  observes,  that  he  is  satisfied  from  the  nu* 
merous  specimens  which  have  fallen  under  his  observation, 
that  the  rock  from  which  these  volcanos  ^have  proceeded,  is 
a  transition  porphyry,  like  that  of  Mexico. 

If  we  proceed  northwards  from  this  Peninsula  to  Pales- 
tine, we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evidences  of  igneous 
action  to  corroborate  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  antient  writers,  whether  sacred  and  profane^ 
from  both  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  volcanos  were  in 
activity,  at  a  period  even  so  late  as  to  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  history. 

From  their  familiarity  with  such  phaenomena,  the  Prophets 
seem  often  to  have  derived  some  of  their  most  splendid 
imagery.  Thus  Nahum,  describing  the  majesty  of  Grod, 
says,  that,  the  mountains  quake  at  hiniy  and  the  hills  melty 
and  that  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence.  His  Jury  is 
poured  out  likejire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  bjf  him. 
(Nah.  i.  5. 6.) 

Beholdy  says  Micah,  the  Lord  cometh  forth  out  of  his 
placcy  and  will  come  down,  and  tread  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth.  And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under 
him,  and  the  vallies  shall  be  cleft  as  wax  before  the  fire,  and 
as  the  waters  that  are  poured  down  a  steep  place.  (Mic. 
i.  3. 4.) 

O  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  says  Isuiuh,  tltat 
thou  wouldest  come  down,  that  the  mountains  might  flow 
down  at  thy  presence.  As  when  the  melting  fire  burneth, 
thefre  causeih  the  waters  to  boil,  to  make  thy  name  known 
to  thine  adversaries,  that  the  nations  may  tremble  at  thy 
presence.     When  thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  looked 
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not  for,  thou  contest  down,  the  mountains  flowed  dotonai 
thy  presence^    (Isaiah,  Ixiv.  1.  3.) 

And  Jeremiah,  evidently  alluding  to  a  volcano,  Rays—* 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  destroying  mountain,  saith 
the  Lord,  which  destrot/est  all  the  earth,  and  I  will  stretch 
out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks^ 
and  will  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain.  And  they  shall  not 
take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  founda* 
tions  y  but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever.  (Jer.  li.  S5.26.) 

The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sef^  can  be  attributed,  I  conceive, 
to  nothing  else  than  a  volcanic  eruption,  judging  both  from 
the  description  given  by  Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
took  place,*  and  from  the  present  aspect  of  the  country 
itself. 

I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge,  that  the  reason  as* 
signed  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  destruction  of  the  cities  alluded 
to,  does  not  exclude  the  operation  of  natural  causes  in 
bringing  it  about,  and  that  there  can  be  no  greater  impro- 
priety in  supposing  a  volcano  to  have  executed  the  will  oi 
the  Deity  against  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  than 
it  would  be  to  imagine,  if  such  an  idea  were  on  other 
grounds  admissible,  that  the  sea  might  have  been  the  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  same  Being  for  effecting  the  gene* 
ral  destruction  of  the  human  race  in  the  case  of  the  Deluge. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  Scripture : 
Gen.  Ch.  xix. 

Vs.    84.    Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and 
6 re  out  of  heaven. 

85.  And  he  overthrew  these  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  !«• 

habitantK  of  these  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground. 

86.  And  he  (Abraham)  looked  toward  Sodom   and  Gomorrah,  and 

toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  behold,  and  lo,  the  smoke 
of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  the  furnace. 

In  Deut.  ch.  89,  vs.  8S,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  at 
a  country,  the  land  of  which  is  briniKtone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  which  is  not 
sown  nor  bearetli,  nor  has  any  grass  growing  therein. 
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ViThether  indeed  we  chuse  to  suppose  the  (ire  which  laid 
waste  these  places,  to  have  originated  from  above  or  from 
heloWy  the  employment  of  secondaiy  causes  seems  equally 
iaiplied ;  and  if  it  be  urged,  that  the  words  of  Grenesis 
denote  that  it  proceeded  from  the  former  quarter,  it  may,  I 
think,  be  replied,  that  a  yolcanic  eruption  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance might  be  naturally  mistaken  for  a  shower  of  stones, 
and  that  we  cannot  expect  from  the  sacred  historian  in '  the 
case  before  us,  any  greater  insight  into  the  real  nature  of 
such  phaenomena,  than  we  attribute  to  him  in  the  analogous 
instance,  in  which  the  Sun  is  said  to  have  stood  still  at  the 
command  of  Joshua. 

That  the  individuals  who  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
these  places  might  have  been  impressed  with  this  notion,  will 
be  more  readily  believed,  when  we  reflect,  that  in  most 
^eruptions  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  occasioned  pro- 
ceeds from  the  matters  ejected,  which  are  oflen  perceived 
only  to  fall  from  above;  and  those  who  recollect  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  younger  Pliny  of  that  from  Vesuvius,  will 
admit,  that  a  person  who  had  fled  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  volcano,  as  Lot  is  stated  to  have  done  from  the  one 
nev  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption, 
would  probably  have  formed  the  same  idea  of  what  was 
taking  place ;  for  it  appears  from  the  Roman  writer,  that  it 
was  long  before  he  was  enabled,  even  at  Misenum,  to  de- 
termine in  the  midst  of  the  general  obscurity,  that  the  cloud 
of  unusual  appearance,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  vol- 
canic phaenomena,  proceeded  from  the  mountain  itself. 

When  Livy  mentions  the  shower  of  stones,  which,  ac- 
cording to  common  report,  fell  from  heaven  on  Mount  Al- 
bano,*  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  phaenomenon  that 
gave  rise  to  such  an  idea  was  of  an  analogous  description, 
and  we  shall  see  hereafler,  that  the  volcanic  action,  of  which 
thei'e  are  such  decided  evidences  in  Phrygia,  was  attributed 

*  See  page  190. 
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by  some  to  heavenly  meteors:   ^^  nnuJfytwt  rmgy^  says  Strabo^' 

As  therefore  we  have  no  authority  for  supposing  Moses  a 
natural  historian,  or  for  imagining  that  he  possessed  a  knovv 
ledge  of  physics  beyond  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  li44f 
we  may  venture  to  apply  to  his  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  these  cities  the  same  remark,  which  Strabo  has  made  re- 
specting the  indications  of  igneous  action  presented  by  the 
country  round  Laodicea*    ^^  ovk  tvXoyov  wo  romrw  woBwt  iw 

Volney's  description  of  the  present  state  of  this  country^ 
fully  coincides  with  this  view.* 

The  south  of  Syria,  (he  remarks)  that  is,  the  hdlow 
through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  country  of  volcanoss 
the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources  of  the  lake  A^hal«« 
titis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones  thrown  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  hot-baths  of  Tabaria,  demonstrate,  that  this  valley 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet 
extinguished. 

Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  issue  from  the  lake, 
and  new  crevices  to  be  formed  upon  its  banks.  If  conjee* 
turcs  in  such  cases  were  not  too  liable  to  error,  we  might 
suspect,  that  the  whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a 
violent  sinking  of  a  country  which  formerly  poured  tho 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain,  at 
least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire, 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano 
then  burning.  Strabo  expressly  says,  ^^  that  the  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  (that  is  of  the  Jews  them* 
selves)  was,  that  formerly  the  valley  of  the  Lake  was  peopled 
by  thirteen  flourishing  cities,  and  that  they  were  swallowed 

*  Travels  in  Elgypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  881, 982.  See  likewise  in  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  new  novel  of  the  Talisman,  a  very  picturesque  and  appa- 
rently exact  description  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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up  by  a  yolcano."  This  account  Beems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  quantities  of  ruins  still  found  by  travellers  on  the  western 
bolder." 

^  The  eruptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since,  but  the 
^Miots,  which  usually  succeed  them,  still  continue  to  be  felt 
at  intervals  in  this  country.  The  coast  in  geneval  is  subject 
to  earthquakes,  and  history  notices  several,  which  have 
ohanged  the  face  of  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytus, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages.  It  is  said 
to  have  destroyed,  in  the  valley  of  Balbec,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  persons ;  a  loss  which  has  never  been  repaired. 
For  three  months  the  shock  of  it  terrified  the  inhabitants  of 
Lebanon  so  much,  as  to  make  them  abandon  their  houses, 
and  dwell  under  tents." 

In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Volney's,  a  recent  traveller, 
Mr.  Legh,*  states,  that  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Karrac,  red  and 
brown  homstone  porphyry,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  fel- 
spar is  much  decomposed,  syenite,  breccia,  and  a  heavy 
black  amygdaloid,  containing  white  specks,  apparendy  of 
aeolite,  are  the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  Shubac, 
(near  the  spot  marked  in  D'Anvilie's  Map,  Patriarchatus 
Hierosolymitanus),  where  there  were  formerly  copper  mines, 
he  observed  portions  of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shubac, 
on  the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters ;  on  the  right,  one. 

The  Roman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of  pieces  of 
lava.  Masses  of  volcanic  rock  also  occur  in  the  valley  of 
Ellasar. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
rather  lend  countenance  to  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  they  contain  scarcely  any  thing  except 

*  See  hifl  account  of  Syria,  attached  to  Macmichacrt  Journey  from  Moicow 
to  Constantinople. 
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muriatic  salu^  Dr.  Marcel's  analysis*  giving  in  100  parts  of 

the  water 

Muriate  of  lime 3.920 

Muriate  of  magnesia 10.S46 

Muriate  of  soda 10.360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.054 

S4.580 

Now  we  not  only  know  that  muriatic  acid  is  commonly 
exhaled  from  volcanos  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  that  mu- 
riatic salts  are  also  frequent  products  of  their  eruption. 

The  other  substances  met  with  are  no  less  corroborative 
of  the  cause  assigned.  Great  quantities  of  asphaltum  apv 
pear  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  driven  by  the 
winds  to  the  east  and  west  bank,  where  they  remain  fixed. 
Antient  writers  inform  us,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
went  out  in  boats  to  collect  this  substance,  and  that  it  con- 
stituted a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  On  the  south- 
west bank  are  hot  springs  and  deep  gullies,  dangerous  to 
the  traveller,  were  not  their  position  indicated  by  small 
pyramidic  edifices  on  the  sides.  Sulphur  and  bitumen  are 
also  met  with  on  the  mountains  round. 

On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mr.  Maundrel  found  a  kind  of 
bituminous  stone,  which  I  infer  from  his  description  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  Ragusain  Sicily,  noticed  in  my  memoir 
on  the  Geology  of  that  Island,  t — ^^  It  is  a  black  sort  of  peb« 
ble,  which  being  held  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  soon  bums,  and 
yields  a  smoke  of  a  most  intolerable  stench.  It  has  this  pro- 
perty, that  it  loses  a  part  of  its  weight,  but  not  of  its  bulk,  by 
burning.  The  hills  bordering  on  the  lake  are  said  to  abound 
with  this  sort  of  sulphureous  (qu.  bituminous)  stone.  I  saw: 
pieces  of  it,  adds  our  author,  at  the  convent  of  St.  John  in. 
the  Wilderness,  two  feet  square.  They  were  carved  in  basso 
relievo,  and  polished  to  so  high  a  lustre,  as  black  marble  is 

•  See  Phil.  Trau».  vol.  xcvii.  p.  «69. 

+  I  have  wnrc  received  a  specimen  of  thii  itone,  which  turna  out  to  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  Raguwa. 
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capable  of,  and  were  designed  for  the  ornament  oi  the  new 
church  in  the  convent/' 

It  would  appear,-  that  even  antecedently  to  the  eruption 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits  abounded  in  the  plain 
of  Siddim.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  battle  between 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  (Gen.  ch.  14.)  it  is  said,  And  the  zale  of 
Siddim  zcas  full  of  slime-pits — ^which  a  learned  frioid  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translatedybt/n/ains  ofbitumetL, 

Mr.  Henderson  in  his  Travels  in  Iceland,  will  have  it, 
that  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland, 
existed  likewise  in  this  neighbourhood.*  The  word  Siddim, 
he  says,  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  signifying  '^  to  gush 
out,*'  which  is  the  identical  meaning  of  the  Icelandic  word 
Geyser,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  exists  in  Iceland  a 
valley  called  Geysadul,  which  signifies  the  valley  of  Gieysers, 
and  consequently  corresponds  with  the  ^^  valley  of  Siddim." 

The  latter  therefore  he  thinks  shotdd  be  translated  the 
valley  of  tlie  Gushing  Mountains. 

Mr.  Henderson  further  believes,  that  Sheddim,  the  object 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israelites,  (Deuter.  xxxii. 
17.  Psalms  cvi.  37)  translated  in  our  ver^on  ^<  Devils," 
were  boiling  springs  derived  from  volcanos,  and  I  may  add, 
as  some  little  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  that  somewhat 
similar  phsenomena  at  the  Lacus  Palicorum  in  Sicily,  were 
the  objects  among  the  Greeks  of  peculiar  and  equally  sangui- 
nary superstition. 

Mr.  Henderson  thinks,  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  these 
natural  fountains,  that  Solomon  caused  to  be  constructed  a 
number  of  Jetting  Fountains,  (as  he  translates  the  passage,) 
of  which  we  read  in  Ecclesiasticus«  cap.  ii.  &  My  ignorance 
of  the  Hebrew  language  precludes  me  from  forming  any 
ofnnion  as  to  the  probability  of  these  conjectures,  but  the 
existence  of  hot  springs  in  the  valley,  at  a  much  later 
than  that  to  which  he  nrlcrs,  is  fully  esublishcd. 

•  \v4.  i.  L.  IM. 
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But  besides  this  volcanic  eruption,  which  brought  abotti 
the  destruction  of  these  cities,  it  would  appear  that  the  very 
plain  itself,  in  which  they  stood,  was  obliterated,  and  that  a 
lake  was  formed  in  its  stead.  This  is  collected,  not  only 
from  the  apparent  non-existence  of  the  valley  in  which  these 
cities  were  placed,  but  likewise  from  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  wars  which  took  place 
between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  certain 
adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added,  that  the  latter  assembled  in  the 
valley  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  (i.  e.  the  Dead)  Sea.  It 
is  therefore  supposed  that  the  Lake  itself  occupies  the  site  of 
this  once  fertile  valley,  and  in  order  to  account  for  the 
change,  Yolney  and  others  have  imagined,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
which  sunk  the  whole  country  considerably  below  its  former 
level. 

But  the  sinking  of  a  valley,  besides  that  it  is  quite  an  un- 
precedented phaenomenon  in  the  extent  assumed,  would 
hardly  account  for  the  obliteration  of  the  antient  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  a  river,  which,  though  now  absorbed  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  the  mere  influence  of 
evaporation,  must,  before  that  Lake  existed,  have  continued 
its  course  either  to  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean. 

Now  if  the  Dead  Sea  had  been  formed  by  the  cause  as- 
signed, the  waters  I  conceive  would  still  continue  to  have 
discharged  themselves  by  their  old  channel,  unless  indeed 
the  subsidence  had  been  very  considerable,  and  then  the 
course  of  the  Jordan,  just  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  would  have 
presented,  what  I  believe  no  traveller,  anlient  or  modem, 
has  remarked,  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  propor- 
tionate to  the  greatness  of  the  descent. 

That  the  Jordan  really  did  discharge  its  waters  at  one 
period  into  the  Red  Sea,  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by 
the  late  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  has 
been  the  first  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  great  longitu- 
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diiial  valler,  extending,  in  nearly  a  scnu^^ht  line  south  west,  • 
from  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  continuous  with  that, 
in  which  the  Jordan  flows  Irom  its  origin  in  the  mountains 
near  Damascus.*     It  was  probably  through  this  very  railey, 
that  the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  in   - 
former  times  carried  on.    The  caraTan,  loaded  at  Ezengebe 
with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might  after  a  march  of  six  or 
•e^en  days  deposit  their  loads  in  the  warehouses  of  Solomon. 

This  important  discovery  seems  to  place  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  the  Jordan  was 
not  received  into  a  lake,  which  presented  a  sjurface  con^  •; 
nderable  enough  to  carry  off  its  waters  by  evaporation,t  ' 
the  latter  would  have  been  discharged  by  this  valley  into  the  ! 
Red  Sea,  and  hence  every  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Lake 
Asphaltitis  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect,  which  does  not 
account  for  the  obliteration  of  this  channel. 

For  my  own  part  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  same  volcano  which  over- 
whelmed with  its  ejected  materials  the  cities  of  the  plain,  • 
threw  out  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  lava  sufficiendy 
Considerable  to  stop  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters  ' 
of  which,  unable  to  overcome  this  barrier,  accumulated  in 
the  plain  of  Siddim  until  they  converted  it  into  the  present  ' 
lake.f    I  do  not  know  that  any  traveller  has  observed  what  v 
is  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  if  we  only  inia-  ; 
gine  a  current  of  lava,  like  that  which  in  1667  proceeded  ; 
from  Etna,  and  flowed  into  the  sea  above  Catania,  to  have 

*  8m  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  attached  to  this  volume.  \ 

f  Several  laken  are  mentioned  in  Persia  similarly  circumstanced,  and  par-  1 

ticularly  one  near  Tabriz.     iSee  Marier'i*  2ud  Journey  in  Persia.     It  is  evideat  '■> 

tliat  evi-ry  lake  without  an  outlet,  which  is  supplied  with  water  front  riven  . 
flowin|(  thmu)!h  a  ntratum  iiuprofrnated  with  salt,  muHt  nece«sarily  be  strongly 

MUne«  so  that  there  it  no  a}»«tolutp  ueccstiity  for  suppoving  the  ingredieati  ooih  i 

■tBiMd  in  thv  WBlrni  of  tlie  Doud  S^>a  to  have  arisen  from  volcanic  exhalations,  j 

JTIlii  mwl  neennrily  have  been  the  case,  as  (accordinr  toManodvall   | 
•llMr  irtveUera),  the  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  with  at-  f 
iiadiiig  hifh  mountains. 
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dinal  valley,  extending,  in  nearly  a  straight  line  south  west, 
from  the  Dead  t»ea  as  fur  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  continuous  with  that, 
in  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  its  origin  in  the  mountains 
near  Damascus,*  It  wsb  probably  tlirougli  this  very  valley, 
that  the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  la 
former  times  carried  on.  The  caravan,  loaded  at  Ezengebe 
with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might  after  a  march  of  six.  or 
•even  days  deposit  their  loads  in  tbe  warehouses  of  Solomon. 
This  important  discovery  seems  to  place  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  (he  Jordan  was 
not  received  into  a  lake,  which  presented  a  ^uriace  con-  ' 
nderable  enough  to  carry  off  its  waters  by  evaporalion,t  ' 
the  latter  would  have  been  discharged  by  this  valley  into  (he 
Red  Sea,  and  hence  every  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Lake 
Asphaltitis  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect,  which  does  not 
account  for  tbe  obliteration  of  tliis  channel. 

For  my  own  part  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, I  should  suppose,  that  the  same  volcano  which  over- 
whelmed with  its  ejected  materials  the  cities  of  the  plain,  - 
threw  out  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  luva  sufliciently 
Considerable  to  stop  tbe  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waten 
of  which,  unable  to  overcome  this  barrier,  accumulated  ia 
the  plain  of  Siddtm  until  they  converted  it  into  the  present 
hJte.f  I  do  not  know  that  any  traveller  has  observed  what 
il  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  if  we  only  ima- 
gine a  current  of  lava,  like  that  which  tn  1667  proceeded 
from  Etna,  and  flowed  into  the  sea  above  Catania,  to  have 

•  8m  the  Map  of  the  Drid  Sen  altaclied  (o  thin  volume. 

lakn  are  mentioned  in  Penis  timilarly  eircumitanccd,  and  par- 
"  Tabrii.     See  Marier'ii  Snd  Journey  in  Persia.     Il  is  evident    - 
ilhoni  an  outlet,  which  i*  Hupplied  with  water  from  rivet* 
■triimn  imprepnalcd  with  salt,  inuiitneceBiarily  be  »tronirly 
Iben  is  IK)  alimluie  ueceuity  for  luppoiiini;  the  ingredient*  cbii> 
atenor  the  Deid  Sea  to  have  arisen  from  volcanic  exhalaliDDa.    ; 
''Ilita  TRtutt  neceuarily  have  be«n  the  ciM,  ag   (ipconline  to  Maundretl    t 
_  ollMrinivcllfrrit,  thP  Dead  Sea  ii  eaclouil  on  the  e**!  and  w«tt  with  es-   i 
"^t  high  mounlnini..  J 
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dinal  valley,  extending,  in  nearly  a  straight  line  south  west, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  continuous  with  that, 
in  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  its  origin  in  the  mountains 
near  Damascus.*  It  was  probably  through  this  very  valley, 
that  the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  in 
former  times  carried  on.  The  caravan,  loaded  at  Ezengebe 
with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might  after  a  march  of  six  or 
■even  days  deposit  their  loads  in  the  warehouses  of  Solomon. 
This  important  discovery  seems  to  place  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  the  Jordan  was 
not  received  into  a  lake,  which  presented  a  s^urface  con* 
aiderable  enough  to  carry  off  its  waters  by  evaporation,t 
the  latter  would  have  been  discharged  by  this  valley  into  the 
Red  Sea,  and  hence  every  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Lake 
Asphaltitis  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect,  which  does  not 
account  for  the  obliteration  of  this  channel. 

For  my  own  part  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  suppose,  that  the  same  volcano  which  over- 
whelmed with  its  ejected  materials  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
threw  out  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  luva  sufficiently 
Considerable  to  stop  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters 
of  which,  unable  to  overcome  this  barrier,  accumulated  in 
the  plain  of  Siddim  until  they  converted  it  into  the  present 
lake,  j:  I  do  not  know  that  any  traveller  has  observed  what 
is  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  if  we  only  ima- 
gine a  current  of  lava,  like  that  which  in  1667  proceeded 
from  Etna,  and  flowed  into  the  sea  above  Catania,  to  have 

*  See  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  attached  to  this  volume. 

f  Several  lake^H  are  mentioned  in  Persia  similarly  circumstanced,  and  par- 
ticularly one  near  Tabriz.  See  M»rier*M  8nd  Journey  in  Persia.  It  is  eviaent 
that  every  lake  >%ith()nt  an  outlet,  ^hich  ist  Kupplied  with  water  from  rivers 
flowintr  throup:h  a  stri'ituin  imprefrnatod  with  Halt,  must  necesKarily  be  strongly 
saline,  so  thut  thert^  ii*  no  ahsnlnie  necesjtity  for  KUpposinpr  the  ingredients  cou« 
-tained  in  the  watcnt  of  tin;  Dt-ad  Sia  to  ha>e  ari(»en  from  volcanic  exhalationa. 

t  This  must  neces^tarily  have  been  the  caM,  as  (according  to  Maundrell 
■nd  other  travellern),  the  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  on  the  east  ana  west  with  ex« 
ce«Hling  hii;h  mountuiu*. 
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dinal  valley,  extending,  in  nearly  a  straight  line  south  west, 
from  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  continuous  with  that, 
in  which  the  Jordan  flows  from  its  origin  in  the  mountains 
near  Damascus.*  It  was  probably  through  this  very  valley, 
that  the  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  in 
former  times  carried  on.  The  caravan,  loaded  at  Ezengebe 
with  the  treasures  of  Ophir,  might  after  a  march  of  six  or 
•even  days  deposit  their  loads  in  the  warehouses  of  Solomon. 

This  important  discovery  seems  to  place  it  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  at  which  the  Jordan  was 
not  received  into  a  lake,  virhich  presented  a  surface  con* 
nderable  enough  to  carry  off  its  waters  by  evaporation,t 
the  latter  would  have  been  discharged  by  this  valley  into  the 
Red  Sea,  and  hence  every  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Lake 
Asphaltitis  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect,  which  does  not 
account  for  the  obliteration  of  this  channel. 

For  my  own  part  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  suppose,  that  the  same  volcano  which  over- 
whelmed with  its  ejected  materials  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
threw  out  at  the  same  time  a  current  of  luva  sufficiently 
Considerable  to  stop  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  the  waters 
of  which,  unable  to  overcome  this  barrier,  accumulated  in 
the  plain  of  Siddim  until  they  converted  it  into  the  present 
lake,  j:  I  do  not  know  that  any  traveller  has  observed  what 
is  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  Dc*ad  Sea,  but  if  we  only  ima- 
gine a  current  of  lava,  like  that  which  in  16C7  proceeded 
from  Etna,  and  flowed  into  the  sea  above  Catania,  to  have 

*  See  the  Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  attached  to  thin  volume. 

f  Several  lakes  are  mentioned  in  Persia  similarly  circumstanced,  and  par- 
ticularly one  near  Tabriz.  See  M«rier*s  2ud  Journey  in  Persia.  It  is  evident 
that  every  lake  without  an  outlet,  which  is  supplied  with  water  from  rivers 
flowing  through  a  fitrutuin  impregnated  with  t«alt,  must  necessarily  be  atrongly 
saline,  so  that  there  \%  no  absolute  uecefiitity  for  Mupposing  the  ingrecf ients  con- 
tained in  the  waterti  of  tlie  Dead  St-a  to  have  arisen  from  volcanic  exhalations. 

t  ThiH  must  necesftariiy  ha\e  hccn  the  case,  as  (accordinff  to  Maundrell 
and  other  travellern},  the  Dead  Sea  is  enclosed  on  the  east  ana  west  with  ex- 

ce^nling  high  mountuiu^. 
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descended  at  right  angles  to  the  bed  of  the  River  Jordan, 
the  lake  need  not  be  supposed  very  shallow.* 

Nor  need  we  be  startled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  effect, 
that  we  find  to  have  resulted  from  a  cause  which,  compara^ 
tively  speaking,  appears  so  insignificant ;  for,  if  the  little 
rivulet,  that  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  Puy  de  la  Vache  ia 
Auvergne,  was  adequate  to  produce  the  lake  of  Aidat,  there 
seems  no  disproportion,  in  attributing  to  a  river  of  the  size 
of  Jordan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  streams,  nowise  in* 
considerable  which  must  have  been  affected  by  the  same 
cause,  the  formation  of  a  piece  of  water,  which  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  is,  after  all,  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  leagues  in  length  by  six  or  seven  in  breadth. 

That  the  volcanic  eruption  which  destroyed  the  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis  was  accompanied  by  the  flowing  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  may  be  inferred,  I  tliink,  from  the  very  words  of 
acripture.  Thus  when  Eliphaz  reminds  Job  of  this  catas- 
trophe, he  makes  use  of  the  following  expressions,  according 
to  Henderson's  translation  of  the  passage : 

Hast  thou  observed  the  ancient  tract 

That  was  trodden  by  wicked  mortals  ? 

Who  were  arrested  on  a  sudden, 

Whose  foundation  is  a  molten  flood> 

Who  said  to  God :  depart  from  us. 

What  can  Shaddai  do  to  us  ? 

Though  he  had  £lled  their  houses  with  wealth ; 

(Far  from  me  be  the  counsel  of  the  wicked !) 

The  righteous  beheld  and  rejoiced. 

The  innocent  laughed  them  to  scorn  ; 

Surely  their  substance  was  carried  away, 

And  their  riches  devoured  by  fire. 

Job  xxii.  15—20. 

The  same  fact,  Mr.  Henderson  thinks,  is  implied  in  the 

*  A  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Came,  speaks  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  so  shallow,  at 
least  for  some  distance  from  its  banks,  that  he  was  unable  to  swim  in  it.  See 
bis  Letters  from  the  East.    London,  18S0. 
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description  of  the  circumstances    connected   with    Lot's 
escape.* 

"  Why  was  he  prohibited  from  lingering  in  any  part  of  the 
low  land,  if  not  because  he  would  be  there  exposed  to  the 
pestilential  volcanic  effluvia  and  to  the  lava?  And  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  obtaining  leave  to  stop  in 
Zoar,  but  its  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where 
the  lava  began  to  act,  as  likewise  on  an  elevation  whence  he 
could  survey  the  approaching  ruin,  and  retire  before  the 
stream  reached  that  place  ?  We  accordingly  find,  that  how? 
ever  desirous  he  was  to  stay  there  at  first,  he  quitted  it  ber 
fore  night,  for  a  still  more  elevated  and  safe  retreat.  ^^  jtnd 
Lot  went  up  out  ofZoaVy  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain^  for  he 
Jearedto  dwell  in  Zoar.^^  (Gren.  xix.  30.) 

<<  How  natural  is  the  incrustation  of  his  wife  on  this  hypo? 
thesis !  Remaining  in  a  lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  look- 
ing with  a  wistful  eye  towards  Sodom,  she  was  surrounded| 
ere  she  was  aware,  by  the  lava,  which  rising  and  swelling, 
at  length  reached  her,  and  (whilst  the  volcanic  effluvia 
deprived  her  of  life,)  incrusted  her  where  she  stood,  so  that 
being,  as  it  were,  embalmed  by  the  salso-bituminous  mass, 
she  became  a  conspicuous  beacon,  and  admonitory  example 
to  future  generations.  The  power  of  this  asphaltic  substance 
in  preserving  from  corruption  is  evident,  from  its  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  embalming  their  mummies.'*t 

^^  She  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  a  pillar  of  salty 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  that  substance  which  appeared 
on  the  crust,  and  its  abundance  in  those  countries  is  noto- 
rious, both  from  sacred  and  profane  history ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  lake,  which  now  fills  the  caverns  made  by  the  earth- 
quake, has,  among  other  names,  that  of  the  Salt  Sea. '' 

• 

*  Henderson*!*  Iceland,  Vol  1.  p.  153,  154. 

f  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xix.  c.  109.  Mr.  Came  in  his  Letters  from  the  East,  states, 
that  about  15  years  ago  a  human  body,  or  what  had  the  form  of  one,  was  dis- 
covered floating  not  far  from  the  shore,  aAd  on  taking  it  out  it  was  found  to  bt 
incrusted  all  over  with  a  thick  and  hard  coating  of  bitumen  and  salt. 
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I  know  not  what  opinion  may  be  entertained  with  regard 
to  this  explanation  of  the  disaster  that  awaited  Lot's  wife, 
but  it  will  at  least  be  allowed,  that  the  eruption  of  a  stream 
of  lava,  which  might  ha?e  interfered  with  the  course 
of  the  River  Jordan,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  probable  cir- 
cumstance, but  one  that  derives  some  support  from  the 
sacred  writings  themselves. 

Much  however,  it  is  confessed,  remains  to  be  explored, 
before  this  or  any  other  theory  can  be  finally  adopted,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  first  individual,  who  has  spirit 
and  resolution  enough  to  venture  into  these  inhospitable 
regions,  will  pay  attention  to  the  physical  structure  of  the 
country. 

He  should  in  particular  search  the  rocks  which  bound 
.  the  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  which  was  in  a  state  of  eruption  at  the  period 
alluded  to ;  he  should  ascertain,  whether  there  are  any  proofi 
of  that  sinking  of  the  ground,  which,  notwithstanding 
Yolney's  authority,  I  have  regarded  as  so  problematical; 
whether  traces  of  the  antient  bed  of  the  river  can  be  dis- 
covered south  of  the  lake,  or  of  a  barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it ;  nor  should  he  omit  to  examine,  whether  the  ves- 
tiges of  these  devoted  cities  have  been  submerged,  as  some 
have  stated,  beneath  the  waters,  or  are  buried,  like  Pompeii, 
under  heaps  of  the  ejected  materials. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Clarke  that  there  are  traces  of  vol- 
canic rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea,  especially  about 
the  Lake  of  Gennesereth,  and  Badhia  describes  a  volcanic 
desert  lying  between  the  River  Jordan  and  Damascus,  which 
was  traversed  by  him  in  his  way  to  that  city.* 

^^  The  Phlegrean  fields,  and  all  that  can  present  an  idea 
of  volcanic  destruction,  form  but  a  feeble  image  of  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  Iron  mountain  (^Ztlnfotn  ofof)  mentioned  by 
JoMphus,  at  extending  from  Julias  on  the  L»ke  GennL*«ereili  to  the  land  of  the 
Moabitet,  was  of  a  volcanic  nature.    See  Lib.  5*  c.  97. 
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frightful  country  tlii*ough  which  I  passed.  From  the  bridge 
of  Jacob  to  Sassa,  the  whole  ground  is  composed  of  nothing 
but  lava^  basalt^  and  other  volcanic  productions:  all  is 
black,  porous,  or  carious ;  it  was  like  travelling  in  the  in* 
femal  regions.  Besides  these  productions,  which  cover  the 
country,  either  in  detached  masses,  or  in  loose  strata,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  entirely  covered  with  loose  volcanic 
stoneSj  from  three  to  four  inches  in  circumference  to  a  foot 
in  diameter,  all  equally  black,  porous,  or  carious ;  as  if  they 
had  just  come  out  of  the  crater.  But  it  is  particularly  at  the 
approaches  to  Sassa,  that  the  traveller  meet9  with  groupes 
of  crevices,  and  volcanic  mounds,  of  so  frightful  a  size,  that 
he  is  seized  with  horror,  which  is  increased  if  he  allows  his 
imagination  to  wander  to  the  period,  when  these  masses  were 
hurled  forth  with  violence  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There  are  evident  signs  that  all  this  country  was  formerly 
filled  with  volcanos,  for  we  beheld  several  small  craters  in 
traversing  the  plain."* 

From  this,  coupled  with  Mr.  Buckingham's  description  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,+  which  he  represents  as  situated  in  a 
deep  basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  lofty  hills,  excep- 
ting only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlet  of  the  Jordan  at 
each  extreme,  we  might  almost  be  induced  to  extend  to  this 
piece  of  water  the  same  explanation,  which  I  have  given 
with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  stream 
of  the  Hieromax  at  least,  which  flows  into  tlie  Jordan,  just 
where  that  river  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  has  cut 
its  course  through  lava,  and  though  the  same  is  not  expressly 
stated  to  be  the  case  with  the  Jordan,  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
the  impression  upon  Mr.  Buckingham's  mind  was,  that  the 
whole  country  had  a  volcanic  appearance.  It  is  possible 
then,  that  a  still  more  antient  eruption  may,  by  blocking  up 
the  course  of  the  Jordan  near  this  spot^  have  caused  the 

♦  AH  Bey'«  Traveli.  Vol.  II.  p.  861, 288. 

t  Sea  Buckingham'!  Travda  in  Paleatint.  p.  4d6  and  449. 
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lake,  and  that  the  water  may  afterwards  have  cut  itself  a 
passage  through  the  volcanic  matter,  and  thus  have  regained 
its  old  channel. 

The  imperfect  acquaintance,  which  we  possess  with  re- 
spect to  the  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  Asia,  does  not 
admit  of  our  tracing  in  a  connected  manner  the  chain  of 
volcanic  appearances,  which  may  be  suspected  to  extend 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Asia  Minor. 

One  of  the  links  of  this  chain  may  probably  be  seen  near 
Scandaroon,  as  Mr.  Otter,  when  at  Bylan  in  1737,  was  told 
of  a  mountain  called  Araz  Dagiri,  about  three  miles  from 
that  place,  from  whence  fire  had  for  some  time  issued. 
Pococke  mentions,  his  having  heard  of  this  volcano,  on  his 
road  to  Seleucia  (now  Souvadi),  from  an  English  gentleman, 
but  that  he  had  not  seen  it  himself.  He  also  specifies  a 
small  hill  north  of  the  town  of  Kepse,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes  and  the  Bay  of  Scandaroon,  from  which 
smoke  and  occasionally  flames  are  seen  to  proceed.  No 
recent  traveller  however  has  confirmed  this  statement, 
though  Olivier  observed  at  a  place  not  far  distant  traces  of 
antient  eruptions. 

Russel,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,*  speaks  of  a 
crater-shaped  cavity  as  existing  near  Scandaroon,  which 
is  called  by  the  natives  the  Sunken  Village.  Although 
it  has  probably  no  reference  to  any  thing  of  a  vol- 
canic nature,  as  the  same  author  informs  us,  that  it  is 
composed  of  coral,  and  various  sea '  shells  incrusted  and 
consolidated  by  calcareous  matter  almost  as  white  as  snow, 
yet  I  may  as  well  introduce  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Pococke  in  his  Description  of  the  East.t  According  to 
this  traveller,  it  is  a  round  oval  pit,  about  100  yards  in 
diameter  and  40  in  depth,  the  upper  half  perpendicular, 
the  lower  exceedingly  steep.  There  is  only  one  way  down 
to  it,  which  is  passable  for  beasts.    Half  way  down  there 

•  Vol.  ),  p.  57. 

t  Vol  1.  p.  leo. 

T  f 
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is  a  grotto  worked  in  the  earth,  about  five  feet  high  and  20 
broad. 

It  seems  probable  I  think,  that  some  tradition  at  least  of 
the  volcanic  eruptions,  that  appear  to  have  taken  place  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
Homer,  in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  mentions  the  giant 
Typhoeus,  whom  after  poets  place  underneath  the  volcano 
of  Sicily  or  of  Naples,  says,  that  the  resting  place  of  the 
monster  is  reputed  to  be  among  the  Arimeans,  or  in  the 
Arimean  mountains  ♦  (wt  A^tf^ts).  Now  the  Arimeans  were 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Syria,t  and  therefore  we  might 
infer,  that  this  was  the  country  to  which  Homer  alludes.^  It 
is  however  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  Arimeans  peopled 
that  part  of  Mysia  near  Smyrna  in  which  volcanic  appear^ 
ances  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  exist,  and  hence  that  gec^[fa« 
pher  supposes  Homer  to  refer  to  the  latter  country,  and  not  to 

*  Oi  0  dtf'i^Af,  Mcnt  n  w^t  xP^^  vouroe.  nfMtro. 

Txta  }W(0^of«^fc[f,  A//  us  TiftrtKi^xtnu 

Xftrafifva;,  oTt  T  a/A^t  Tv^vti  y»i»v  tyLOUTTn 

£/v  A^tfjLOtSy  o6t  (pao"!  Tvfcjtos  tfAfAtfat  nn»S' 

Iliad.  B.  781. 

f  Syria  is  called  in  Scripture  Aram,  and  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxv.  90.  and 
Xxviii.  2.)  from  Aram,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  the  Syrian  people 
were  reputed  descendants. 

;(  I  do  not  call  to  my  assititance  the  disputed  verse,  which  is  added  in  some 
copies  to  the  lioii  above  from  Homer,  viz. 

Xu^mtu  ^^voivr/,  T^f  iv  vtott  ^nfjLOj, 
as  Heyn^  and  the  best  commentators  view  it  as  an  interpolation,  and  are  still 
more  opposed  to  the  substitution  of  the  word  lnonit  for  T^W,  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  Dickinson  in  his  Delphi  Phceniciiisantes,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  Wood  in  his  Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer.  As  the  word 
Itt^ct  does  not  occur  in  any  classical  writer,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Homer 
could  have  employed  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Leclerc  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
the  fable  of  the  Giant  Typhoeus,  so  well  described  by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogenk 
Vers.  880  to  S70,  arose  from  a  vague  tradition  which  had  reached  the  Greeks 
from  Phoenicia  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  valley  of  Siddim :  he 
remarks  that  the  lines  beginning 

allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the  event  took  place. 
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Syria.  ♦  Thus  after  speaking  of  the  country  round  Phila- 
delphia in  Asia  Minor  (now  Ali  Shahir  near  Smyrna)  which 
I  shall  presently  allude  to,  he  adds  that  it  is  here  the  old 
writers  lay  the  scene  of  the  circumstances  related  of  Ty- 
phon,  and  place  there  the  Arinii  and  the  Catacecaumene, 
under  which  names  indeed  they  venture  to  rank  the  whole 
country  between  Lydia  and  the  Meander. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  with  respect  to  the  spot 
referred  to  by  Homer,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Greeks 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  volcanic  phaenomena  in  some 
part  of  Cilicia.  Thus  Pindar,  when  he  speaks  of  Typhceus 
being  crushed  under  Cumse  and  Sicily,  says  that  he  was 
before  confined  in  Cilicia.t 

It  appears  from  Olivier,  that  there  are  in  Lydia,  on  the 
borders  of  Caramania,  conical  hills,  on  one  of  which  is  situ* 
ated  an  old  castle  called  ''  the  Black  Rock." 

Riedesel  has  discovered  lava  nearly  opposite  in  Samos,  and 
Clarke  mentions  a  tire  arising  from  this  island. 

In  Lycia  the  ancient  writers  notice  a  burning  mountain, 
the  top  of  which  was  the  resort  of  lions,  the  middle  of  goats, 
whilst  the  bottom  abounded  in  serpents,  whence  arose  the 
fable  of  the  monster  Chimsra,  the  head  of  which  was  that 
of  a  lion,  the  middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  parts  those 
of  a  dragon,  and  which  continually  vomited  forth  flames. 

Beaufort,  in  his  Caramania,  describes  his  visit  to  this  moun- 
tain, which  as  of  old  sent  forth  fire,  not  like  that  of  Etna, 

*  K«i  ^  Kxi  rat  vifi  top  Tvftna  wxOyi  trravOa  fAvOtvao'ty  km  reS  A^tfAHSj 

MOi  mt  K«T«xf)uu;/Afinyf  ravnnw  ttfcu  paat>*  owe  okvuvi  Si  kou  ra  fjura^v 

MauM^^H  xMi  Av^wf  etmoa^  t/vovotn  rofavrot  ■■<       . 

btrabo.  Lib.  12. 
•f    Of  fy  anst  Tot^rot^v  xii—- 

TXt  QtAff  VoXifJUOf 

Tuifvs  «xaroyrdnea^«»o/,  rov  vort 

KiAix<a;y  ^(094"''  voXva;— 

wiAAf  Avrfoy*      9U9  yt  fAXf  , 

ZixtX<a  r'avrw  va^ti 

Xrifvot  Xa;i^foifr«  x 

Pytb.  Od.  I  • 
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but  quiet  and  regular.  The  antients  state  that  this  fire  did 
not  even  destroy  the  plants  that  grew  around,  and  Beaufort 
remarks  the  very  same  thing. 

"  Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds,"  he  says,  **  grow  close 
round  the  cratei,  never  accompanied  with  noise  or  earth- 
quakes; nor  does  it  ever  eject  stones,  smoke,  or  noxious 
vapours/'* 

It  is  evident  from  this  account,  that  the  above  phaeno- 
menon  ought  not  to  rank  with  those  of  volcanos,  but  like 
that  of  Apollonia  in  the  mountains  of  Albania,  or  the  Pie- 
tra  mala  in  the  Appennines,  owes  its  origin  to  a  slow  difr» 
tillation  of  bituminous  matters. 

In  Mysia  however  we  have  accounts  from  Strabo  of  ap- 
pearances more  to  our  present  purpose.  Near  Smyrna  is  a 
tract  of  country,  known  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  by 
the  name  of  Catacecaumene  from  its  burnt  and  arid  appear- 
ance. It  is  without  trees,  he  says,f  with  the  exception  of 
the  vine,  from  which  wine  is  made,  that  yields  to  none  of 
the  most  celebrated-  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  cindery, 
and  the  mountains  and  rocks  are  black,  as  if  they  had  been 
calcined.  Some,  he  adds,  have  supposed  the  country  to 
have  been  affected  by  fire  from  heaven,  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able, that  so  large  a  tract  as  this  should  have  been  burnt 
by  fire  proceeding  from  the  earth, 

♦  See  the  Deitcription  ofCaramania,  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  R.N.  1  yol.  Svo. 
T  Mf r«  Of  ravr^KTrn  9  l^otraxtitavfijtm  ^yofjUtn  X^f^)  ia^kos  yen  mmu 
fntraxoo'iuf  vro^tuit^  vXaros  ^f  rtr^atxoertuv^  hn  lAvaiav  j^  xaXttfj  l/rt 
Mi)oy/ay'  XiytTou  ya^  a/A^oTt^us*  avatra  a^iv^^or,  vXwf  ofAViXn  ms  r&v 
Karsa^txaviAtfiTnf  ^tftiaiis  oiyoy,  ov^tfof  rvf  iWoy tfxun  a^trn  Xi/vofinw. 
EoTi  Jf  i5  tTn^anta  rt^^u^ns  Tfr-i  vt^icjv'  i  J'of Kvti  tuti  vtr^ttf^fis.  fAtAwMi, 
i/t  at  t^  tvtKXvaicjs.  EtKa^H<rt  /xfy  ovv  rtns  Ik  xt^ecv9o(oo\tuif  xai  v^rr%fti9 
av(j£n9%t  rnroy  xai  ix  oxfovji  ja  vt^i  rof  Tvfeini»  ifTxvO»  fAvBoKaytn. 
OvK  IvKoyof  ^ff  imo  To/8ranr  vaQem  my  Toa-atvnif  yti^otv  txv^y^eu  a^^off^ 
aKKa,  fxa^Xov  v»o  ynytv^s  w^f  ix^twth  h  yy»  rou  virycis'  htxnnrat  ^i  km 
fioQ^t  r^ttf^   out  ^v<r^  motKolvanj   oaov  rtrla^eixofTa    aAXvA^y  ^tterrt^cu 

Wtrtfftvr^m  fAv^ftiffp     Strabo,  Ed.  Ftl.  p,  900. 
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It  is  true,  that  its  sources  are  now  exhausted,  but  three 
hollows,  called  in  the  country  (^v^ai)  still  exist,  as  much  as 
40  stadia  apart  from  one  another,  which  are  overhung  by 
rugged  rocks,  formed  in  all  probability  from  melted  masses  of 
stone,  heaved  up  like  bladders.  Strabo  also  makes  mention 
of  volcanic  appearances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laodicea, 
and  the  cave  called  Plutonium,  near  the  town  of  Hierapolis 
in  the  same  district,  seems  to  have  been  another  Grotto  del 
Cane,  being,  tilled  with  a  noxious  vapour  speedily  fatal  to 
animal  life.*  The  carbonic  acid  given  out  probably  im- 
parted to  the  springs  the  property  of  dissolving  calcareous 
earth,  which  from  Strabo's  account  they  possessed  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree,  that,  when  the  water  was  conducted 
along  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  the  channels  became  long 
fences,  each  a  single  stone.  Yet  this  strong  petrifying  pro* 
perty  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  potable,  t 

The  great  difficuiticF  that  attend  travelling  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  circumstance,  that  hitherto  the  attention  of 
European  enquirers  has  been  directed,  rather  to  the  anti* 
quities,  than  to  the  natural  history  of  these  classical  spots, 
will  readily  account  for  the  want  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  volcanos,  and  ought  to  prevent 
us  from  rejecting  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  because 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  the  moderns, 

•  It  seemi  that  the  priestii  of  Cybele  claimed  a  iifn^iilar  cxpmpf  Ion  from  the 
influenceofthifi  vapour,  and  Dion  CaMius,  in  hi*  account  of  the  cavern,  extends 
it  to  aU  Eunuchtt.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  how  this  fraud  inisrht  be 
maintained,  as  the  (ipecific  gravity  of  the  gaseouv  fluid  in  ^uoh,  thut  it  only 
occupies  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  ho  that  a  bird,  or  even  a  quadruped,  whose 
head  was  low,  would  be  immediately  suffocated ;  whilst  the  pricMt,  walking 
more  upright,  might  easily  proceed  as  far  as  the  entrance  (which  is  all  that 
Strabo  May**  he  saw  him  do)  without  feelinj;  the  pfTeots,  o<  oairoxovot  FoXAoi 
WM^MTn  otiraQiify  vorrt  xat  1^9X5'  """^  <rro(jutti  vAnjO-ia^i/y,  xa<  lyxi/vrinr,  kom 
Kdtro^i/v  y-tyj^t  iroov,  TwtypvrokS  ws  Mr<  ro  vokv  ro  *ntvfA,».  Strabo.  p.  902f. 

I  find  that  1  handler  has  already  made  a  remark  to  nearly  tlie  same  purport. 
See  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  48.  &  49. 

"^  To  }i  Tuf  afWfiXi^v^MS  Kxi  twt  rvt  n  Aatooixtt^  v^rafMn  pavs 
0vyJian%tfy  juuvi^  wrcin  vorifis;*.     Strabo.  p.  905- 
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We  must  never  forget,  that  in  Asia  things  appear  to  be 
taking  quite  an  opposite  course  to  that  which  they  pursue 
in  Europe,  and  that  whilst  among  ourselves  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  is  so  uninterrupted,  that  we  are  in  the 
habit,  not  akogether  without  reason,  of  measuring  the 
value  of  information  on  subjects  of  this  description,  in  some 
degree  by  the  modemness  of  their  date,  the  very  contrary  rule 
must  hold  good  in  the  East,  where  any  supposed  superiority 
in  the  observers  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  retro- 
grade condition  of  the  people,  and  the  increased  obstacles 
which  are  thus  presented  to  the  traveller. 

Nevertheless  we  have  in  this  instance  the  evidence  of  a 
modem  observer  for  the  existence  of  volcanos  not  far 
from  Smyrna,  as  well  as  in  other  farther  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  African  traveller,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tennant  during  his  last  journey,  and  dated  Tefliz,  thus 
expresses  himself: — 

"  My  eyes  have  been  very  much  opened  in  this  journey, 
to  the  volcanic  nature  of  certain  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  its 
confines.  At  Kdlah,  near  the  Hermus,  only  three  days 
from  Smyrna,  may  be  seen  an  unquestionable  site  of  vol- 
canic eruption*  It  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  though  still 
probably  of  a  very  remote  period.  Carabignar  is  another, 
but  this  probably  may  have  been  noticed  by  others.  K61ah, 
I  imagine,  has  not  hitherto  been  observed.  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  of  Afium  Karahissar.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Koni£,  and  still  more  of  Kaisarie,  is  overspread 
with  fragments  of  lava,  some  of  it  almost  in  the  state  of 
scorise.  The  quantity  of  lava  in  the  district  of  Erzerfim  is 
immense,  and  the  whole  country  about  Mount  Ararat  is 
volcanic.  The  eruptions  in  these  places  seem  to  be  of  the 
great  antiquity. 

Volcanic  matter  about  Erzerum  is  so  widely  diffused,  that 
I  am  disposed  to  acquit  Sestini  of  exaggeration  in  his  route 
to  Diarbekir."— Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  178. 

Maltbrun*    likewise    quotes    an    Arabian    geographer 

•  MaUbruii't  Geography,  vol.  3|  p.  lOS. 
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Hadji  Khalfah,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano in  Armenia,  in  a  hill  called  Djebel-Nimroud,  or  the 
Hill  of  Nimrod,  which  has  on  its  summit  a  lake,  probably 
once  the  crater. 

Olivier  also  notices  an  extinct  volcano  between  Birt  and 
Orfa,  two  leagues  from  the  latter  place,  and  likewise  between 
Orfa  and  Mosul,  the  capital  of  Curdistan.*  He  suspects 
the  great  mountain  Sindsjaar,  to  be  volcanic. 

It  would  seem  that  some  indications  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion existed  formerly  in  the  country  of  Adiabene,f  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Niniveh,  for 
SzetEes,  in  his  Scholia  on  Lycopliron,  v.  704,  mentions,  that 
the  Lake  of  Avemus,  {kiyum  oo^wr)  which  most  persons  refer 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  stood,  according  to  some, 
near  that  place.  In  this  country  there  occurred  in  the  year 
18S8,  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  town  of  Alep,  and 
with  it  no  less  than  8000  persons,  and  which  extended  its 
efl^ts  over  a  radius  of  50  leagues.): 

Kinneir,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Persian  Empire,  conjectures, 
that  the  Island  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulph,  may  also  be  volcanic. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  exhibits,  according  to 
Reinegg,  rocks  containing  glassy  felspar,  and  columnar 
basalt,  and  Mount  Ararat  has  long  possessed  the  character 
of  a  volcanic  mountain.     It  is  remarkable  however,  that 

*  Ker  Porter  alto  ipeaki  of  what  he  calls  a  Sulphur  Desert  in  Lower  Cur- 
distaD  near  Sulimania,  and  mentions  very  abundant  Naphtha  springs  at 
Kirkook,  a  town  south  of  Mo«ul. 

f  A  German  writer,  Sickler,  (Ideen  zu  ciner  vulcanischen  Erd-globus)  has 
wtmtmhat  boldljf  imagined,  that  the  fiery  sword,  by  which  our  first  parents  were 
driven  from  Paradise,  was  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  he  appeals  to  the  existence 
of  volcanos  near  the  Euphrates,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion.— For  my  dwn 
part  I  tthall  feel  satisfied,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  historical  rtoorda  of 
volcanic  eruptions  to  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  and  am  content  to  search  the  book  o/ nature  for  those  of  an  earlier  date. 
i  Feruisac,  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  May,  IbiS. 
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Morier,  who  spent  some  time  at  its  foot^  makes  no  mention 
of  any  appearances  of  this  kind,  and  that  nothing  which 
favours  such  an  hypothesis  can  be  extracted  from  Tournefort, 
a  traveller,  who,  though  principally  attentive  to  botany,  ap- 
pears, from  the  notice  he  has  taken  of  the  Island  of  Santo* 
rino  and  other  places  in  the  Archipelago,  to  have  been  alive 
to  the  existence  of  volcanic  phenomena  when  they  came 
before  him.  The  most  recent  account  of  this  mountain  is 
that  given  by  Ker  Porter,*  which,  as  it  includes  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  other  sources,  I  shall 
extract  entire. 

^^  On  viewing  Mount  Ararat  from  the  northern  side  of  the 
jdain,  its  two  heads  are  seen  separated  by  a  wide  clefl,  or 
rather  glen,  in  the  body  of  the  mountain.  The  rocky  side 
of  the  greater  head  runs  almost  perpendicularly  down  to  the 
north-east,  whilst  the  lesser  head  rises  from  the  sloping 
bosom  of  the  cleft  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.  Both  heads 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  form  of  the  greater  is  similar 
to  the  less,  only  broader  and  rounder  at  the  top,  and  shows, 
to  the  north-west,  a  broken  and  abrupt  front,  opening,  about 
half-way  down,  into  a  stupendous  chasm,  deep,  rocky,  and 
peculiarly  black.  At  that  part  of  the  mountain,  the  hollow 
of  the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from  the  projections  of 
Iminor  mountains,  which  start  from  the  sides  of  Ararat,  like 
branches  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  run  along  in  undu- 
lating progression,  till  lost  in  the  distant  vapours  of  the 
plain. 

The  dark  chasm,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
Bide  of  the  great  head  of  the  mountain,  is  supposed  by  some 
travellers  to  have  been  the  exhausted  crater  of  Ararat.  Dr. 
Reineggs  even  affirms  it,  by  stating,  that  in  the  year  1783, 
during  certain  days  in  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
an  eruption  took  place  in  the  mountain,  and  he  suggests  the 
probability,  of  the  burning  ashes  ejected  thence,  at  that  time 

•  Sir  Ker  Porter*!  Travelt  in  Grorgi*,  3ic.  vol,  i,  p.  ISt, 
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reaching  to  the  soath  side  of  Caucasus,  (a  distance  in  a 
direct  line  of  SSO  wersts)  and  so  depositing  the  volcanic 
productions,  which  are  found  there.  The  reason  he  gives  for 
this  latter  supposition  is,  that  the  trap  seen  there  did  not 
originate  in  these  mountains,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  sent  thither  by  volcanic  explosions  elsewhere.  And 
chat  this  elsewhere,  which  he  concludes  to  have  been  Ararat, 
may  have  been  that  mountain,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny ; 
but  those  events  must  have  taken  place  many  centuries  ago, 
even  before  history  took  note  of  the  spot,  for  since  that 
period  we  have  no  intimation  whatever  of  any  part  of  Ararat 
having  been  seen  in  a  burning  state.  This  part  of  Asia 
was  well  known  to  the  antient  historians,  from  being  the  seat 
of  certain  wars  they  describe ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
that  had  so  conspicuous  a  mountain  been  often  or  ever 
(within  the  knowledge  of  man)  in  a  state  of  volcanic  erup<^ 
tion,  we  should  not  have  heard  of  it  from  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  or  others :  but  on  the  contrary,  all  these  writers 
are  silent  on  such  a  subject  with  regard  to  Ararat ;  while 
every  one  who  wrote  in  the  vicinities  of  Etna  or  of  Vesu- 
vius, had  something  to  say  of  the  thunders  and  molten  fires 
of  these  mountains.  That  there  are  volcanic  remains  to  a 
vast  extent  round  Ararat,  every  one  who  visits  that  neigh* 
bourhood  must  testify,  and  giving  credit  to  Dn  Reinegg's 
assertion,  that  an  explosion  of  the  mountain  had  happened 
in  his  time,  I  determined  to  support  so  interesting  a  fact 
with  the  evidence  of  every  observation  on  my  part,  when  I 
could  reach  the  spot 

But  on  arriving  at  the  monabtery  of  Eitch«mai-adzen, 
■  where  my  remarks  must  chiefly  be  made,  and  discoursing 
with  the  fathers  oa  the  idea  of  Ararat  having  been  a  volcano, 
I  found  that  a  register  of  the  general  appearances  of  the 
mountain  had  been  regularly  kept  by  their  predecessors  and 
themselves  for  upwards  of  800  years  j  and  that  nothing  of 
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ftn  eruption,  or  any  thing  tending  to  such  an  event,  was  to 
be  found  in  any  of  their  notices. 

'  When  I  spoke  of  an  explosion  of  the  mountain  haying 
taken  place  in  1783,  and  which  had  been  made  known  in 
Serope  by  a  traveller  declaring  himself  an  eye-witness,  they 
were  all  in  surprise ;  and  besides  the  written  documents  to 
the  contrary,  I  was  assured  by  several  of  the  holy  brethren 
who  had  been  resident  on  the  plain  for  upwards  of  40  years, 
timl  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had  never  seen 
even  a  smoke  from  the  mountain.  Therefore  how  the  au* 
thor  fell  into  so  very  erroneous  a  misstatement,  I  can  form 
tio  guess. 

Kinneir  also  notices  a  mountain  called  Sepan  Dag  which, 
he  says,  is  conical  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  vol« 
canic.  It  is  situated  near  the  Lake  of  Van,  in  Armenia,  be- 
tween Erzerum  and  Betlis.  Quantities  of  obsidian  ai« 
found  along  the  borders  of  the  lake.* 

Ker  Portert  also  describes  and  gives  a  plan  of  a  valley 
near  Erivan,  which  he  passed  on  his  Mray  to  Mount  Ararat, 
the  rocks  of  which  consist  of  columnar  basalt. 

The  principal  mountain  is  called  from  its  turretted  form, 
the  Castle  of  Tiridates. 

Still  farther  north,  near  the  River  Kuban,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  j:  have 
noticed  several  hills  composed  of  similar  materials  to  the 
Wolkenberg,  in  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn. 

The  rock  consists  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  basaltic 
hornblende,  small  ditto  of  augite,  ^assy  felspar,  common 
hornblende  in  nests,  and  a  little  quartz.  Its  structure  is 
sometimes  lamellar,  sometimes  columnar.    Its  colour  red. 

This  rock  is  found  associated  with  Muschelkalk,  but  the 
boundary  is  not  well  defined. 

•  Kinneir^g  Travels  in  Asia  Mi)ior.  r.  S74 
"f  Travels  in  Georgia,  vol.  8.  p.  6SM. 

X  Engelhardt  and  Ptrroit.  Reise  in  dem  Krym  und  dem  Caucasus    Berlin 
1S25. 
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Neither  lava  nor  craters  occur  among  these  mountains* 

Mount  Kasbeck,  the  highest  eminence  in  this  chain,  esti- 
mated by  these  travellers  at  no  less  than  14,400  feet,  is  com* 
posed  of  porphyry  (qu.  trachyte)  which  is  columnar. 

The  valley  of  Terek,  a  river  which  rnns  from  west  to  east, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Caspian,  seems  to  exhibit  a  repe<« 
tition  of  the  same  rock  formations  which  I  have  noticed  as 
occurring  in  Hungary.  We  have  here  not  only  an  alter- 
nation of  clay-slate  and  greenstone  with  a  porphyry,  which 
appears  to  correspond  with  the  older  porphyry  of  Schemnitz, 
with  sienite  or  granite,  with  gneiss,  and  even  with  a  bitu- 
minous limestone ;  but  we  find  in  the  vallies,  and  resting  on 
the  other  rock  formations,  a  clay  porphyry,  containing  frag*^ 
ments  of  the  older  porphyry,  a  conglomerate  with  a  por- 
phyritic  basis,  and  what  is  more  curious,  beds  consisting 
chiefly  of  pumice.  The  latter  is  greyish,  reddish,  or  yellow- 
ish white,  porous,  with  a  fracture  partly  uneven,  partly 
fibrous — the  fibres  of\en  curved.  It  contains  plates  of  mica, 
and  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  sometimes  even  a  little  horn- 
blende. 

The  pumice  constitutes  detached  conical  hills,  which  rise 
up  from  the  slope  of  the  valley  of  Terek. 

The  rock  is  in  part  like  a  pumiceous  conglomerate,  in 
which  each  separate  fragment  is  clothed  with  a  blackish- 
brown  metallic  coating,  owing  to  which  the  parts  appeal* 
with  black  and  white  stripes. 

Under  the  blocks  of  pumice  are  fragments  of  clayslate, 
which  are  in  like  manner  coated. 

The  lower  stratum  of  these  detached  conical  hills,  is  a  bed 
of  conglomerate,  consisting  of  a  yellowish-white  argillaceous 
mass,  interspersed  with  blocks  of  pumiceous  porphyry  and 
clay-slate  of  various  sizes. 

A  similar  formation  occurs  at  the  foot  of  Kasbeck. 

It  would  seem  from  this  description,  that  evidences  of  vol- 
^  canic  action  extend  over  this  part  of  the  Caucasus  as  they  do 
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over  Hungary,  for  though  Engelhardt  is  disposed  to  consider 
the  pumice  a  porphyry  altered  by  weathering,  yet  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  intelligent  naturalist  means  to  question  the 
Igneous  origin  of  such  a  deposit.  The  description,  which  he 
has  himself  given  of  the  characters  of  this  substance,  is  de- 
cisive on  the  point. 

At  Baku,  a  town  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  which 
stands  out  on  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  forming  a 
sort  of  advanced  post  of  the  Russian  dominions,  pheno- 
mena occur  which  have  been  hastily  set  down  as  volcanic. 
The  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  a  bituminous  shale,  which  is  in 
some  places  so  impregnated  with  petroleum,  that  wells  are 
sunk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  from  some  of  which  as 
much  as  1000  or  1500  pounds  are  daily  obtained.  It  is 
natural  that  a  formation  of  this  kind  should  give  rise  to 
certain  pseudo-volcanic  phenomena,  and  I  believe  that  all 
the  facts  related  by  travellers,  which  have  led  to  the  notion 
of  volcanic  action  existing  there,  may  b^  referred  to  this 
cause. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  ascertain,  whether  the  same  for- 
mation which  contains  the  petroleum  at  Baku  extends  to 
the  Island  of  Taman,  near  Crim  Tartary,  where  similar 
phenomena  have  been  obsei*ved,  and  whether  it  has  any 
connexion  with  the  bituminous  limestone  noticed  by  Engel- 
hardt as  existing  in  the  valley  of  Terek. 

It  should  be  mentioned  however,  that  the  sudden  rise  of 
an  island  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  is  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1814,  seems  to  lend  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  the  continuance  of  true  volcanic  action  in  that  dis- 
trict even  at  the  present  period. 

The  account  is,  that  on  the  10th  of  May  in  that  year,  a 
frightful  noise  was  heard  in  the  sea,  round  a  distance  of  SOD 
toises.  Flames  rose  from  the  water,  accompanied  by  ex- 
plosions as  loud  as  those  of  a  cannon.  A  thick  smoke  was 
blown  about  by  the  violence  of  the  wind^  and  enormoas 
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masses  of  earth  were  seen  thrown  up  in  the  air,  together 
with  large  stones. 

Ten  eruptions  of  this  kind  took  place  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a  hour.  Similar  phenomena  continued  during 
the  night.  There  then  rose  out  of  the  sea  an  island,  which 
threw  out  from  several  apertures  a  muddy  substance,  that 
acquired  by  degrees  some  consistency. 

During  this  time,  a  remarkable  smell,  which  had  nothing 
of  a  sulphureous  nature,  was  perceived  over  a  space  of  ten 
wersts.  On  the  20th  of  April,  a  nearer  examination  of  the 
island  was  undertaken,  and  it  was  found  almost  inacces- 
sible,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  hardened  mud. 
When  they  had  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the  interior  of 
the  island,  its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was  found 
to  be  a  toise  and  a  half,  and  its  surface  was  seen  to  be 
every  where  covered  with  a  stony  material  of  a  whitish 
colour.* 

In  the  chain  of  Elburs,  which  bounds  the  Caspian  Sea  on 
the  south,  there  occurs  a  lofty  mountain  called  Demavend, 
which  has  long  been  noted  as  a  volcano ;  and  as  the  Greeks 
attributed  the  agitations  of  Mount  Etna  to  the  Giant 
Typhceus  burned  under  it,  so  the  Persians  believe  that 
Zohag,  one  of  their  sovereigns,  remarkable  for  his  tyrannies, 
after  being  conquered  by  Feridoun,  the  ancestor  of  Zoro- 
aster,  was  imprisoned  in  this  mountain.t 

Feridoun  appeal's  to  have  been  a  personification  of  the 
good,  as  Zohag  was  of  the  evil  principle,  being  confounded 
with  Ahriman ;  and  if  we  were  disposed  to  follow  Bufibn  in 
the  fanciful  picture  he  has  drawn  in  his  Epoques  de  la 

*  Leonhard.  Taschenb.  der  Mineral.  X.  p.  476. 

f  Zend-Avesta,  translated  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  vol.  i.  p«rt  S.  p.  4889 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  410. — Morier,  in  hia  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  955.  ghres 
rather  a  different  version  to  the  tale.  My  reader*  will  recollect  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  Zohag,  in  the  new  Novel  of  the  TaliiBUUi* 
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Mature*  of  the  early  state  of  the  world,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  at  first  so  subject  to  the  ravages  of  fire,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life,  we  might  then 
imagine  the  confinement  of  Zohag  within  the  entrails  of  the 
mountain,  to  have  been  typical  of  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  volcanic  action,  which  rendered  the  country  more  and 
more  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

The  analogy  between  the  Persian  Zohag  and  the  Greek 
Typhoeus,  holds  good  in  other  respects;  as  Zohag  was 
figured  with  a  serpent  growing  out  of  either  shoulder,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  feed  with  human  blood,  so  Tjrphceus  is 
described  with  a  hundred  snakes,  or  a  snake  with  a  hundred 
heads,  proceeding  from  the  same  part. 

ffX  }f  Of  $HiM9 

Hf  fX4rrof  lupaXat  oftosj  ^tnoio  ifMUfZos 

Hesiod  e.  8^4. 

Conformably  with  this  legend,  Olivier  found  on  Demavend 
lava  and  columnar  basalt ;  Morier  states,  that  it  is  reported 
sometimes  to  emit  smoke,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  find- 
ing sulphur  in  small  craters  near  the  base  of  the  mountain 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  cone  is  itself  volcanic. 
It  appears  that  a  considerable  commerce  in  sulphur,  as  well 
as  saltpetre,  is  carried  on  firom  it.  Morier  further  mentions 
traces  of  the  action  of  fire,  extending  south  of  this  point, 
between  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  near  Tabriz,  and 
Olivier  makes  the  same  observation  respecting  this  neigh- 
bourhood, noticing  particularly  the  country  about  Sava 
and  Cashan. 

• 

Among  our  possessions  in  India,  the  accounts  of  volcanic 
appearances  are  vague  and  scanty. 

•  Buffon  Epoqaet  de  la  Natttrt,  p.  9SS. 
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We  know  indeed  that  the  Island  of  Salsette,  near  Bom« 
bay,  is  basaltic,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  recent 
formation ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  Memoir  on  Central 
India,  has  inserted  a  letter  from  Captain  Dangerfield,  giving 
an  account  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  prorince  of 
Malwa,  an  elevated  table  land,  which  stretches  across  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  between  21*.  SO.  and  94*.  of  north 
latitude^  and  which  fs  chiefly  composed  of  trap  rockt. 
These  however  he  considers  to  be  secondary,  and  recogniiet 
among  them  nothing  of  a  volcanic  nature.* 

There  is  likewise  in  the  Eastern  Magazine  for  September, 
18SS,  a  notice  of  a  journey  up  the  Ganges,  in  which  it  ia 
BtaCed,  that  the  rocks  of  Peerpoint  and  of  Sacrigully  are 
black  and  poron»,  like  lavas. 

Am6ngst  the  Himalaya  range  there  is  said  to  hate 
been  discovered  a  volcanic  raountaiil,  which  is  at  present 
emitting  much  smoke,  but  no  flame.  As  no  one  however 
\n»  yet  examined  the  actual  spot,  it  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine  at  present  what  the  real  nature  of  the  pfasnomenon 
may  be,  and  the  probabilities  are  certainly  against  its  con- 
nexion with  a  genuine  volcano,  both  from  its  situation  in 
>the  centre  of  a  vast  continent,  and  from  the  apparent  absence 
of  any  4ava8  or  ejected  masses  in  its  vicinity.t 

In  central  Tartary  we  have  long  had  obscure  notions  as  t^ 
the  existence  of  volcanos,  and  Mons.  Ferussac  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  collecting,  in  a  late  number  of  ihe  Bulletin  det 
Sciences,:^  the  principal  particular»  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  them* 

It  would  appear,  that  at  the  north  of  Khoner-thsu,  and 
•on  the  southern  frontier  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  Ist 
century  of  the  Christian  sera  by  the  Hioungnou  Turks^ 
driven  westward  by  the  Chinese,  there  rises  a  burning  moun« 
tain  called  Ho-chan.    On  one  side  of  this  mountain,  add 

•  Malcolm*t  Central  India,  vol.  S.  AfpmMx. 
f  See  Brewtter*!  Pbilot.  Journal.    Aprils  1899. 
;  Vol.  S,  for  18S4. 
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the  accounts,  all  the  stones  are  in  a  burning  and  melted 
ftate,  and  flow  to  a  distance  of  some  tens  of  li  (i.  e« 
leagues).  This  melted  mass  afterwards  becomes  cold  and 
liard.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  use  it  for  medicine. 
Sulphur  is  also  met  with. 

'  A  Chinese  writer  of  the  7th  century,  in  speaking  of  Khouei- 
ihsu,  says  :  At  SOO  li  (20  leagues)  north  of  this  town,  there 
it  a  white  mountain,  which  is  called  Aghie.  Fire  and  sipoke 
continually  proceed  from  it ;  it  is  from  thence  that  the  sal 
ammoniac  comes. 

The  antient  town  of  Khouei-thsu  is  the  town  of  Khoutch6 
of  the  present  time,  situated  in  41*.  37.  north  latitude, 
jBO*  35.  east  longitude,  according  to  the  observations  <^ 
the  missionaries  sent  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
,to  prepare  a  map  of  it*  This  volcano,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  snowy  chain  of  the  celestial  mountains  (Thian-Chan) 
must  therefore  be  found  nearly  in  48,35  of  N.  latitude. 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  has  at  present  the  name  of 
Khalar.  According  to  the  account  of  the  Boukharies,  who 
bring  the  Sal  Ammoniac  to  Siberia  and  Russia,  the  latter  is 
found  south  of  Koigos,  a  town  situated  on  the  Ili.  So  large 
a  quantity  of  this  salt  is  collected  there,  that  the  inhabitanta 
of  Khoutche  employ  it  to  pay  their  tribute  to  China. 

The  new  description  of  central  Asia,  published  at  Pekin 
in  1777,  contains  the  following  notice : 

<^  ^rhe  territory  of  Khoutche  produces  copper,  saltpetra, 
aulphur,  and  sal  ammoniac  The  latter  proceeds  firiMn  a 
mountain  called  the  Mountain  of  Sal  Ammoniac j  which  is 
found  on  the  north  of  the  town.  It  has  many  caverns  and 
'crevices,  which,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  filled 
with  fire,  so  that  during  the  night  the  mountain  seems  illup* 
minated  by  thousands  of  lamps.  No  one  then  can  comm 
near  it.  It  is  only  in  winter,  during  the  coldest  season,  and 
yrhen  the  great  quantity  of  snow  has  sti^ed  the  fire,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  approach ;  they  strip  themselves  quite 
naked,  in  onler  to  collect  the  sal  ammoniac,  which  is  found 
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• 

in  tli«  caverns  in  the  form  of  very  hard  stalactites;  it  is  lor 
this  reason  very  difficult  to  detach  it. 

^^  Twelve  days  journey  by  the  caravan,  north  of  Korgos, 
is  found  another  town,  commonly  called  Tchougoultchak. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarbagatai,  46*.  5.  N. 
lat.  and  80°.  45.  E.  long.  Four  stations  to  the  east  of  thi^ 
town  we  arrive  at  the  canton  of  Khoboksar,  near  Khobok^ 
which  falls  into  the  Lake  Darlai;  there  is  there  a  small 
mountain  full  of  fissures,  which  are  excessively  hot,  but  do 
not  exhale  any  smoke.  In  these  fissures  sal  ammoniac  sub? 
limes,  and  attaches  itself  so  strongly  to  the  walls,  that  it  is 

necessary  to  break  the  rock  in  order  to  collect  it.*' 

Kiaproth. 

The  Abbe  Remusat,  in  a  letter  to  Cordier,*  states  hia 
having  found  in  the  Japanese  edition  of  the  Chinese  ency« 
clopedia  other  particulars  respecting  this  volcano. 

<<  The  sal  ammoniac  in  persian  '^  Nouchader,''  in  Chinese 
^^  Naocha,''  &c«  is  drawn  firom  two  volcanic  mountains  of 
Central  Tartary ;  one  is  the  volcano  of  Tourfan,  lat.  43.  30* 
long.  87.  11.  which  has  given  to  the  town  near  it,  the  name 
of  Ho-Tcheou,  town  of  fire ;  the  other  is  the  White  Moun« 
tain,  in  the  country  of  Bisch-Balikh ;  these  two  mountains 
throw  out  continually  flames  and  smoke.  There  are  cavities 
there  in  which  they  collect  a  greenish  liquid ;  exposed  to 
the  air  this  liquid  is  changed  into  salt,  which  is  the  sal 
ammoniac ;  the  people  of  the  country  use  it  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  leather*  As  to  the  Mountain  of  Tourfan,  we  ob* 
serve  a  column  of  smoke  rise  firom  it  perpetually ;  this  smoke 
is  r^laced  in  die  evening  by  a  flame  like  that  of  a  torch ; 
birds  and  other  animals  lighted  up  by  it  appear  of  a  red 
colour.  The  mountain  is  called  the  Mount  of  Fire.  In 
order  to  search  for  the  salt,  they  put  on  wooden  shoes,  for 
leather  ones  would  soon  be  burnt*  The  people  of  the 
country  likewise  collect  the  mother  waters,  which  they  boil 
in  cauldrons,  and  obtain  firom  thence  the  sal  ammoniac, 
under  the  form  of  loaves,  like  those  of  common  salt. 

*  Annaltt  det  Minet,  v.  ISSO— p.  1S6  ft  197. 
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These  volcanos  are  400  leagues  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Cordier  observes  that  the  existence  of  two  burning  moun* 
tains  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  table  land  bounded  by  the 
Oural,  the  Altaic  Mountains,  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  the* 
Himalaya  Chain,  is  very  worthy  of  attention.  Sal  am- 
moniac is  never  found  in  Europe  in  any  but  a  rolcanic  rock; 
it  is  therefore  probable,  a  priori,  that  the  origin  of  it  iir 
Asia  is  that  assigned  by  the  Ahh6  Remusat,  and  the  pro** 
fessed  learning  of  that  scholar  gives  an  authority  to  the  factv 
detailed. 

Ferussac  however  remarks,  that  the  volcano  of  Tourfan  19 
situated,  according  to  Pere  Gaubil,  in  lat.  43.  30.  long* 
87.  11.  so  that  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  some  considerable  lakes^ 
That  of  the  White  Mountain,  in  lat.  46.,  is  also  between  two 
lai^  lakes,  that  of  Balgasch  and  Alakougoul. 

The  Mount  of  Fire  or  Ho-chan,  nowKhoutche,  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  that  noticed  by  the  Chinese  author  of  the  7th 
century,  under  the  name  of  Pechan,  SO  leagues  north  of 
Khouei-thou.  According  to  this  author  the  mountain  is 
called  Aghie,  a  word  which,  according  to  M.  Klaproth^ 
signifies  the  same  as  Hochan  in  Chinese.  Klaproth  thinks 
that  the  volcano  is  situated  in  49^.  3d.  N.  lat.  probably  the 
same  as  Mount  Khalar,  which,  according  to  the  Boukharies, 
is  found  south  of  Korgas,  on  the  R.  Hi.  Thus  all  this  part 
of  Klaproth's  statement,  seems  to  relate  to  a  single  volcano; 
and  the  different  names  of  Mountain  of  Fire  and  White 
Mountain,  by  which  it  is  known,  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  two  volcanos  of  M»  Remusat. 

The  volcano  of  the  environs  of  Tchougoultchak,  must  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  M  Chamar,  near  the  Lake  Zaisan,  and 
does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  either  of  those  of  M. 
Remusat.  The  number  consequently  of  the  actual*  vol* 
canos  and  solfataras  in  central  Asia  does  not  appear  fully 
made  out. 

In  the  translation  made  by  Hylander  the  Father*  of  « 

*  See  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  jMmary,  188ft» 
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geographical  work  by  Ibn-el-Wardi,  mention  is  made  of  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  from  which  ^moke  it 
seen  to  arise  in  the  day,  and  flames  by  night.  This  moun* 
tain  is  situated  in  the  country  called  Tim,  which  Hylander 
and  his  son  think  are  the  same  as  the  Botom  of  Edrisi  and 
Abulfeda,  and  the  Bastam  of  Bakoui. 

This  country  is  situated  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
laxartes.  The  mountains  give  rise  to  the  Sogd  (the  Poly* 
timetus  of  ancient  geographers)  a  river  which  waters  the 
Sogdiana.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  also,  that  according 
to  the  same  Arabian  writer,  this  country  produces  native 
sal  ammoniac,  and  the  substance  called  Zadj,  which  is  either 
alum  or  an  aluminous  slate.  The  burning  mountain  made 
known  to  us  in  this  passage,  must  be  to  the  east  of  the  Liake 
Aral,  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Pallas  also  in  his  Travels  mentions  a  burning  mountain, 
which  he  visited  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1770,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orembuig,  near  the  village  of  Soulpa  occupied 
by  the  Baschkires,  and  the  river  Jourjousen.  He  speaks 
of  vapours  like  smoke  in  the  day,  and  of  slight  flames  at 
night,  but  he  does  not  view  them  as  volcanic* 

Other  notices  might  be  collected  of  similar  phsenomena 
incurring  in  parts  of  this  vast  tract,  but  they  principally 
depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  may 
perhaps  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  those  already  alluded  to.'^ 

The  only  active  volcanos  on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  that 
appear  to  be  fully  ascertained,  are  those  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka. 

KraskeninikoS*,  in  his  history  of  that  province,  translated 
into  French  in  1767,  makes  mention  of  three  ;  viz. 

1.  Awachinski,  north  of  the  Bay  Awatscha,  which  bad 
an  eruption  in  1737,  followed  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 

•  Vol.  9.  p.  78. 

"f  See ScbUngin,  in  Pallas.  Nordischen  Beitragen,  vi.  p.  in^  and  do.'\ii. 
p.  SS7.->Al«o  Falk  Topog.  den  Russ.  Reicbi,  vol.  1.  p.  980. 
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daring  l¥bich  the  sea  overflo^xred  the  land^.and  afterwards 

receded  so  fiur^  as  to  leave  its  bed^  betweea  the  first  and 

second  of  the  Korule  Islands,  dry. 
S.  Tulbatchinski,  situated  on  a  tongue. of  land  between. 

the  ri  ? ers  of  Kamtschatka  and  Tulbatchik.    Its  first  eruption . 

took  place  in  1739,  and  caused  the  country  for  SO.wersts  to. 

be  covered  with  ashes. 

3.  Kamtschatka  Mountain,  the  loftiest  in  the  oountry.     It 

vras  in  a  state  of  eruption  in  1737,  the  same  year  in  which 

the  mountain  Awachindki  was  in  activity.    It  continued  for 

a  week  to  throw  out  streams  of  lava  with  great  vehemence. 

IKnce  that  time  it  usually  ejects  ashes  and  scoriae  three  or 

four  times  a  year. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  said  to  be  two  which  only  emit 

smoke,  and  two  which  are  extinct.    They  appear  to  be  all 
situated  about  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula.* 

From  Kamtschatka  we  may,  to  all  appearance,  trace  a  line 
of  volcanic  operations  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaschka  in  North  America^ 
where  indications  of  the  same  kind  are  said  to  occur. 
Among  the  Aleutian  groupe,  Langsdorf  has  described  a 
rock  near  the  Island  of  Unalaschka,  9000  feet  in  height, 
consisting  of  trachyte,  which  made  its  appearance  in  179S^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up  all  at  once  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  not  fi^rmed  by  successive  accumu- 
lations of  ejected  materials.f  It  appears  from  Otto  Von 
Kotzebue's  Travels,  that  the  geological  structure  of  the 
surrounding  rocks  is  basaltic,  thou^  they  possess  a  greater 
degree  of  hardness,  and  resist  the  action  of  the.weathiar  more 
completely  than  basalt  usually  does.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  quartz  and  augite  they  contain. 

Trachyte  and  porphyry  slate,  however,  appear  Grom  Morits 
Von  Engelhardt  to  occur  in  Unalaschka.  j: 

•  Krukeninikof,  vol  i.  p.  148. 

f  See  LangsdorfT's  Voyageg,  vol.  ii. 

t  See  Kotzebue'i  Voysge,  vol.  iii.  p.  3S7. 


Japan — Loo  Choo.  311: 

The  volcanos  of  Kamtschatka  are  connected  again  in  the 
south  with  those  of  Japan,  by  means  of  the  Kurule  Islands, 
where  no  less  than  nine  active  volcanos  occur  according  to 
Krascheninikou. 

In  the  Islands  of  Japan  ten  volcanos  have  been  enume-i 
rated,  but  little  is  known  concerning  them.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Jesso,  the  most  northern  of  these  islands,  near  the 
townof  Matsmai,  is  a  harbour,  having  on  its  south  side  three 
volcanos,  to  which  Broughton:{:  gave  the  name  of  Volcana 
Bay.  Near  the  same  spot  are  two  small  detached  islands 
discovered  by  Capt.  Krusenstem,  but  more  particularly  de« 
scribed  by  Dr.  Tilesius,||  who  accompanied  that  navigator 
in  the  quality  of  naturalist.  They  are  called  Oosima  and 
Coosima,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  size,  that 
of  Coosima  indeed  rising  only  to  the  height  of  IfiO  fatbomi 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  -Both  islands  appeared  to 
smoke  incessantly,  and  the  volcanic  appearances  at  Oosima 
emanated  from  a  crater,  one  side  of  whith  had  fallen  in,  and 
was  filled  with  red  puzzolana.  The  hollow  between  the 
separated  rocks  was  penetrated  with  spiracles,  which  con* 
tinued  in  activity  under  the  sea,  and  the  old  lava,  from 
which  the  present  cone  rises,  is  seen  distinctly  near  the  level 
of  the  water. 

The  Island  of  Jesso  is  supposed  by  Krusenstem  to  have 
been  once  connected  with  that  of  Niphon,  where  the 
straights  of  Matsmai  now  exist,  and  the  volcanic  action 
going  on  in  all  directions  around  certainly  supplies  a  suffix 
cieiit  cause  for  their  subsequent  disruption. 

That  Jesso  and  Niphon  were  once  continuous,  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  similar  composition  of  the  opposite  coast^ 
the  basaltic  character  of  their  rocks,  and  their  broken  and 
shattered  condition.  Krusenstem  however  admits  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  examining  the  coast  more  accurately,  before  the 
conjecture  can  be  regarded  as  established  on  solid  grounds. . 

X  Broughton,  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  Northern  Pacific  OceaOi  Loniloiii 
1804*    See  also  LangsdorfT,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 
I  Tilesiui  in  £din.  Philos.  Journal,  vol.  3. 
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31S  Philippines. 

Liangsdorff  particularly  mentions  a  volcano  in  Satzuma 
Bay,  into  the  crater  of  which  the  Christian  proselytes  were 
thrown,  if  they  would  not  renounce  their  faith,  during  the 
severe  persecution  carried  on  against  them  in  the  last  cen-^ 
tury,. 

From  the  southern  point  of  Japan,  a  chain  of  headlands 
is  continued  along  the  groupe  of  Loo  Choo  to  Formosa,  and 
thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

'  Off  Loo  Choo*  Captain  Hall  discovered  an  isolated  rock, 
on  which  was  the  crater  of  a  volcano  reduced  apparently  to 
the  condition  of  a  solfatara.  Its  sides  were  stratified,  as 
Were  also  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island,  which 
are  penetrated  with  great  dykes  of  a  material  more  durable 
than  the  stone  they  intersect,  and  therefore  standing  out  to 
s  considerable  distance  in  relief  from  the  face  of  the  rock. 
:  The  Island  of  Formosa  is  described  by  Klaproth  in 
Maltbrun's  Voyages,  and  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  De- 
cember, 1884.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  which  is  covered 
with  snow  in  November  and  December,  stretches  across  the 
country.  Abundance  of  salt  and  sulphur  is  met  with,  and 
flames  are  said  to  rise  occasionally  from  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  and  from  the  ground.  There  is  a  tradition  as  to  the 
summit  of  one  of  these  mountains  having  become  the  seat  of 
a  volcano.  There  is  said  to  be  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
called  Parlee*-fen-shan,  a  block  of  iron  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, to  vrhich  the  natives  attribute  many  extraordinary 
qualities. 

•  Lufon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  contains  three  ac- 
tive volcanos,  one  of  which,  Taal,  south  of  Manilla,  had  an 
eruption  in  1754.f 

w 

*  See  Captain  B^il  HalFri  Voyage  to  Loo  Choo. 

-f  See  Chamisso  in  Kotzebue*a  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  52,  It  was  visited  by 
that  Naturalist,  who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  small  island,  on  a  lake  eom* 
municating  with  the  sea.  It  does  not  appear  that  lava  has  ever  flowed  from  it, 
but  the  whole  island  conHivts  of  a  mass  of  ashes  and  scoriae.  He  could  no.i 
succeed  in  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Sulphureous  vapoun  were  given 
•ff,  and  plumose  alum  was  collected. 


*  ■  >  ■ 
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The  Islands  of  Fugo  and  Bfagindahaa  likewise^  each. con- 
tain a  burning  mountain. 

•  We  know  nothing  of  the  volcatios  said  to  exist  in  Borneo^ 
but  it  appears  that  the  Andaman  Islands^  west  of  Pe^u^ 
and  noith  of  Sumatra,  contain  one  in  activity,  called 
Barren  Island,*  nearly  4000  feet  in  height,  which  freqaendy 
emits  vast  coluoins  of  smoke,  and  red  hot  stonea  three  oc 
lour  tons  in  weight* 

In  Sumatra,  Marsden  has  described  four  as  austing^  hmM 
the  following  are  all  the  particulars  known  concerning 
them: 

Lava  has  been  seen  to  flow  from  a  considerable  volcano 
near  Priamangy  but  the  only  volcano  this  observer!*  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting,  opened  on  the  side  of  a  mouttlam 
about  90  miles  inland  of  Bencoolen,  one  fourth  way  froai 
the  top,  so  far  as  he  could  judge.  It  scarcely  ever  foiled  tq 
emit  smoke,  but  the  ccrfumn-  was  only  visible  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  seldom  rising  and  pveservuig 
its  f^rm  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  hill,  which  is  not 
of  a  conicat  shape,  but  slopes  gradually  -upwards.  Bb, 
never  observed  any  connexion  between  the  -state  of  the 
mountain  and  the  earthquake,  but  it  was  staled  to  him,  thai 
a  few  years  before  his  arrival  it  was  remarked  to  send  forth 
flame  during  an  earthquake,  which  it  does  not  usually  do. 

The  inhabitants  are  however  alarmed,  when  these  vents 
all  remain  tranquil  for  a  considerable  time  together,  as  they 
And  by  experience,  that  they  then  become  Hnore  liable  to 
earthquakes.  ^  '        ' 

Dr.  Jack  in  a  short  notice  of  the  Gteology  of  Sumatra, 
(Geol.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  398,  new  series)  obs^res,  that  the 
yolcanos  of  this  island  have  somewhat  of  a  diflferent  chtF* 
racter  from  those  of  Java :  the  former  generally  terminating 
at  the  summit  on  a  ridge  or  crest ;  while  the  latter  are  moie 
exactly  conical,  and  have  for  the  most  part  a  much  broadsr 

« 

*  See  Colebrooke  in  the  Atiatic  Transaction!, 
f  Manden's  Sumatra,  p.  SO^ 


bob.  It  appiMr%  thai  the  oQimtiy  netf  Benooolm  before 
alluded  to  (between  Indapore  and,  Be&coolen)  was  visited) 
^.  .tiia  ooder  lof  Baffles  ia  181&  These  is  i|  lake  wiOi  a 
^idliiBited.'Tdlejr  tQ  the  .west|  wateiBd  l^  a  small  fivitr, 
ideMsiids  .  firom  a  high  TOlcanic  mouatain  called 
^kjfkf  iHmM  is  alwajfs  sttokii^.  The  rocioi  in  this 
tttt^AouAoodare oC ferap, either  compact  or  amygdaloidal, 
sometimes  tufiu^eous;  the  most  remarkable  hill  is  cdled 
Chmopg  iBuBj^cV  <Hr  Sugar  Jjoaf  Hill;  it  is  composed  of 
jmgidar  mnwis  oflUnqpw  .  / 

In  crossing  the  island  from  Bencoolen  to  Palembaag^  we 
murelae  «  t^ai^t  having'  i«.  :the  midst  of  it  the  n&ottntain 
called  CHmong  Dempo^  which  is  the  highest  in  the  island, 
beu^  IS^OOO  feet  above,  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  almost 
always  emitting  smoke.  Hot  springs  and  other  volcanic 
phSHUHHena  are  common,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Basalt 
and  trap,  compose-the  range  of  hills  between  Bencoolen  and 
(Sawoor. 

^  .The  basis  of  .Sumatra  is  however^  in  all  probability,  pri« 
8[ftitive.s  Granite  being  found  near  Menang  Kabau,  and  at 
Ayet  Baagy.  Much  limestone  daived  from  Coral  Ree& 
Kkfemse  Occura* 

f 

A  m  m     m  ' 

Very  different  to  this  is  the  structure  of  Java,  where  the 
Iffgej^rrheti  pf  Ihr.  Horsfield*  have  made  known  to  us  one  of 
^.  fooBt  extended  tracts  of  volcanic  formations  diat  perhaps 
liny  where  exist. — ^An  uninterrupted  series  of  large  moun- 
tains, varying  in  elevation  from  5  to  11  and  even  13,000 
&ety  and  exhibiting  by  their  round  or  pointed  tops,  their 
volcanic  origin,  extend  through  the  whcde  of  the  island. 
The  several  large  mountains  composed  in  this  series,  in 

Kmber  38^  though  dilBferent  from  each  other  in  external 
ure,  agree  in  the  general  attribute  of  volcanos,  having  a 
broad  base  gradually  verging  towards  the  summit  in  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

*  See  his  remarks,  as  inserted  in  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  History  of  Jaw 


They  idl  riie  firom  a  plain  but  little  .elemtad;  abote :  nikm 
lerel  of  the  sea,  and  each  muRty  urith  Teiy  &W'  emc^ptkmfbi 
be  considered  aa  .a  separata  jip^ttntaiA^iBised.hyi  a iCJMMl 
independent  of  that  which  produced  the  others.  MoBtiofl 
these  have  been  formed  at  a  Tsry  semota  period^  and^are 
ooveied  bj  the  vegetation  of  many  ages  t  buttheindioatiiiMi 
and  ranaina  of  their  fomer  eruptions  are  ^mnnefona  ttdb 
nneqnifocaL  .  The  craters  of  several  are  completely^eattinori^ 
those  of  others  contain  am^  apeiUiPSBy  whicb^  cpgtinnalif 
discharge  stUphurecms  ^wsfomu  'and  smoke*  Many  i>f  tbiM^ 
have  had  eruptions  during  late  ydant*  Almost  all  the  taomk^ 
tains  or  volcaaos  in  the  lavge  eeries  before -noticed^,  are  fiEMHiA 
on  examination  to  have  the  same  genend  oonstttntiwi;  dMf 
are  striped  vertically  by  sfaaip  -ridges^  whioh^  as  Aiy^^ 
proach  the  foot  of  the  monntAiil^  take  amore-windil^f  fiommi 

These  ridges  akemate  with  VAlleyS)  whose  sides  aM  lof  >li 

very  various-declivity.  i> 

.  Large  blocks  of  basalt  occasioaaUy  project,  and  in  ^eviMl 
instances  the  tallies  form  the  hods,  of  rivers  towaitb  the  tefM 
of  the  volcanoa ;  in  the  rainy  season  tbey  a|l  convey  laige 
volumes  Off  water.  •  iv 

-  There  are  also  various  ridges  of  smaller  aMMUvtains,  wliM^ 
though  evidently  volcanic,  >may  be  termed  lecoiiAiyy,  ae 
they  appear  to  have  originated  from  eke  primary  iftdoanoa 
before  noticed.  ^.  They  generally  extend  in  long-  narrow 
stripes,  with  .but  a  moderate  elevation,  and  their  sides  aia 
less  regularly  xomposed  of  the  ^rtical  ridges  above  mel#> 
tioned.  In  most  cases,  a  stratified  stmctuve  and  submarinto 
origin  may  be  discovered.  They  are  generally  oof^red  wHii 
4aif;e  rocks  of  basalt;  and  in  some  cases,  they  consist  «f 
.wacke  and  hornblende,  which  is  found  along  their  base  in 
immense  piles. 

Hills  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  calcareous,  partly  vo! 

are  also  found.    The  southern  coast  of  the  island 

.alsnoet  entirely  of  them,  rising  in  many  places  to  the  per« 

pendicular  height  of  80  or  100  feet,  and  sometimes  much 

highen    These,  as  they  branch  inward,  and  approach 
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central  or  higher  districts^  gradually  disiqfypear,  and  give 
place  to  the  volcanic  series^  or  alternate  vrith  huge  maaBea  of 
haaakio  hornblende,  that  appear  to  aaaume  a  regular  strati* 
fioatioD. 

A  Dutch  writer  *  has  since,  communicated  some  fiirther 
particulars  respecting  these  basaltic  rocks.  He  informs  us 
that  almost -all  the  lofty  summits  of  this  basaltic  chain  are 
Hmnciated  cones ;  that  they  consist  in  general  of  irregular 
MlunmSy  presenting  every  variety  in  point  of  length,  thick- 
qoBSy  direction,  and  other  circumstances.  They  are  some* 
times  placed  immediately  one  on  the  other,  sometimes 
4imled  by  beds  of  a  different  material.  This  arrangement 
i^  only  exposed  in  a  few  places  where  the  streams  have  laid 
hare  the  strata*.  The  action  of  the  elements,  assisted  per* 
haps  by  that. of  sulphureous  vapours,  has  effected  a  great 
dtiitruction  of  the  rock,  large  masses  of  which  are  vraahed 
down  into  the  plains  after  heavy  showers.  The  basalt  is  of 
two  qualities,-— 1st,  that  oodiposing  the  lower  mountains, 
iwhich  is  less  compact  and  porphyritic,  but  contains  laigecon^ 
cretions  of  felspar,  quartz  I  crystallized  hornblende,  and  oli* 
vine ;  Sdly,  that  constituting  the  loftier  ranges,  which  is 
plore  compact  and  uniform  in  structure^  and  is  so  impreg^ 
Slated  with  iron^  as  to  attract  the  magnetic  needle^  and 
4IVCD  to  be  obedient  to  its  influence. 

7ri.With  regard  to  the  modem  lavas  of  Java,  having  been 
A:voured  vnth  a  sight  of  the  specimens  brought  by  Dr. 
Horsfield  himself  from  the  island,  and  now  at  the  India 
JHouse,  I  may  remark  that  they  struck  me  as  being  very 
Atinilar  to  those  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  several  instances  ap* 
jpeared  to  contain  much  leucite.  I  observed  several  speci* 
tipens  of  pitchstone,  which  I  was  assured  constituted  dykes. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  so  interesting  a  suite  were  pro*> 
perly  arranged,  and  made  a  part  of  some  public  and  general 
collection  of  volcanic  products. 

.  Dn  Horsfield  has  related  an  efifect  of  volcanic  action  in 
f'     •      •  f 

f  Reinweldt  in  the  Batavian  Traiuactioiis,  published  atfiatavia  in  18S# 
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this  island,  which  for  its  extent,  seems  to  exceed  almost  any 
that  has  been  hitherto  noticed.  '  i 

The  Papandayang,  situated  on  the  south  western  part  of 
the  island,  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  tolcanos,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  earth,  afier  a 
short  but  severe  combustion  in  the  year  1772.  The  9i^ 
count  which  has  remained  of  this  event  asserts,  that  near 
midnight,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of  August,  there  w«l 
observed  about  the  mountain  an  uncommonly  luminoos 
cloud,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  completely  enveloped^ 
The  inhabitanu,  as  well  about  the  foot,  as  on  the  dedivi^ 
ties  of  the  mountain,  alarmed  by  the  appearance,  betook 
themselves  to  flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  them^ 
selves,  the  mountain  began  to  give  way,  and  the  grcafet 
part  of  it  actually  fell  in^  and  disappeared  in  the  eaiih. 
At  the  same  time  a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  resembling 
the  dischai^  of  the  heaviest  cannon.  Immense  quantitiea 
of  volcanic  substances,  which  were  thrown  out  at  the  naiae 
time  and  spread  in  every  direction,  propagated  the  eflfects  of 
the  explosion  through  the  space  of  many  miles.  ' 

It  is  estimated,  that  an  extent  of  ground,  of  the  mouii^ 
tain  itself,  and  its  immediate  environs,  fifteen  miles  long  and 
six  broad,  vras  by  this  commotion  swallowed  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth*  Sev^td  persons,  sent  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  neighbourhood,  made  report,  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  approach  the  mountain,  on  accoimt 
of  the  heat  of  the  substances  which  covered  its  circuoifi* 
ference,  and  which  were  piled  on  each  other  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  although  this  vras  the  S4th  of  Septembtf ,  aiMl 
thus  full  six  weeks  after  the  catastrophe.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned that  forty  villages,  partiy  swallowed  up  by  the 
ground,  and  pardy  covered  by  the  substances  thrown  OQti 
were  destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and  that  2,957  of  the  i4^ 
habitants  perished. 

The  mountain  of  Graloen-gong,  which  had  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  volcanos  of  the  island,  broke  out 
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Itnrific  Tioleiioe  in  1898.  Tbe  enipticm  began  /by  a  tre^ 
■lendous  explosion  of  stones  and  adies,  followed-  by  a  stream 
'of  btva  which  corered  « large  tract.  Four  thousand  persons 
wvre  destroyed.^ 

.  It  .would  if)pear  likewise  from  Dr.  Horsfields' deacriptioii^ 
^at  Java  exhibits  phasnoihena  of  a  similar  kind>  to  thoae 
Botked  in  Sicily,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Appeniiines,  and 
ibare  known  under  the  name  of  ^'  Salses. "  In  the  cal^ 
soareous  district  (which  I  suspect  to  belong  to  the  same 
idaas  of  fermations  asthe  blue  clay  and  tertiary  limestone  of 
^Kcily^)  occur  :a^ number  of  hot  springs^  containing  a  large 
i^pumtity  of  calcareous  earth  in  solution,  which  incrusts  the 
<aui&ce  of  the  ground  near  it.  Some  of  them  are  much 
nixed  with  petroleum,  and  others  highly  saline. 
.  Tbe  latter  are  dispersed  through  a  district  of  country 
;«eOfli8ting  of  limestone,  several  miles  in  circumference. 
.They  are  of  considerable  number,  and  force  themselves  up- 
'wwds  through  apertures  in  tbe  rocks  with  some  violence 
'Ittid  ebullition.  The  waters  are  strongly  impregnated  vrith 
muriate  of  soda,  and  yield  upon  evaporation  very  good  salt 
4er  culinary  purposes  (hot  less  than  900  tons  in  the  year). 
:  .  About  the  centre  of  this  limestone  district,  is  found  an 
'•Xtraordinary  volcanic  phaenomenon.  On  approaching  it 
fiom  a  distance,  it  is  first  discovered  by  a  large  volume  of 
wmoke  risiog  and  disiq^aring  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
naembling  the  vapours  arising  from  a  violent  surf:  a  dull 
•aoiae  is  heard,  like  that  of  distant  thunder.  Having  ad- 
vanced so  near,  that'  the  vision  was  no  longer  impeded  by 
ibe  smoke,  a  large  hemispherical  mass  was  observed,  con^ 
•listing  of  black  earth,  mixed  with  water,  about  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter,  rising  to  the  height  of  SO  or  90  feet  in  a  per- 
,ftctly  regular  manner,  and,  as  it  were,  pushed  up  by  a  force 
•beneath ;  which  suddenly  exploded  vntb  a  dull  noise,  and 
scattered  about  a  volume  of  black  mud  in  every  direction. 
After  an  interval  of  two  or  three,  or  sometimes  four  or  five 
aeconds,  the  hemispherical  body  of  mud  or  earth  rose  and 
exploded  again. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  August,  18SS. 
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•  In  the  same  nianiier  ihia  vokanic  ebuUtCion  ^poes  on  wilkii 
4>ut  intemq^tion,  throwing  np  aglobidar  body  of  mud,  aad 
dispersing  it  with  violence  through  the  neighbouring  jdaccn 
The  spot  where  the  ebullition  occurs  is  nearly  circular  and 
perfiwtly  levels  it  i»  covered  only  with  the  earthy  particles 
impregnated  with  ealt  water^  which  are  thrown  up  finooa 
below;  the  circumfiBrenoe  may  be  estimated  at  about  half 
an  EInglish  mile.  In  order  to  conduct  the  salt  water  to  the 
circumference,  small  passages,  or  gutters,  are  made  in  the 
loose  muddy  earth,  which  lead  it  to  the  borders,  where  it  it 
collected  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
enq>oration« 

A  strong,  pungent,  8u]^[>hureoas  smell,  scmiewhat  resemt 
bling  that  of.  earth-oil  (naplktha),  is  peiceived  on  standiqg 
near  the  explosion;  and  the  mud  recently  ihrown up poa» 
sesses  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  tummndhng 
atmosphere*  During  the  rainy  season  these  explosions  ati 
more  violent,  the  mud  is  thrown  i^  much  higher^  and  ikd 
noise  is  heard  at  a  greater  distance. 

This  volcanic  phttnomenon  is  ntuated  near  the  oenti% 
of  the  large  plain,  which  interrupts  the  laige  series  of  v«k 
eanoes,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  cause  of  the' 
numerous  volcanic  eruptions  which  occur  on  the  island.* 

A  tradition  prevails  that  Java,  43umatra,  Bali  and  Sunn 
bawa  were  once  united,  and  farmed  with  Hindostan  one 
unbroken  continent.  Bven  the  dates  of  the  separation  of 
these  islands  are  given  in  the  Javanese  records. — Thus  tht 
separation  of  2 

In  Um  /ayfto  yMr.trr 

Sumatraand  Java  took  place  .^. ••••««  1114 

Bali,  Balembangan,  and  Tava  .««•••••  1904t  .  l 

6iIling,Trawangan,  and  Bali  •.;^*..«ff  1260  _,y 

Selo-Parang,  and  Sambawa  •« 1^80  \:^ 

'   *  VtMtnf  JaTft,  chap,  x.— See  also  Bretslac.    Imtitut.  Geolog.  vol.  9.  p/479 
for  BR  e&tnct  from  the  Bib.  Univ.  Jaillety  ISIT,  giTing  m  MeottBt  of  tfi# 
tame  phjBDOinenon. 
t  The  Javao  iEra  begins  73  yean  later  iliaii.Uie  ChHiitiaa.,  ... 
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Raffles  however  justly  remarks,  that  the  {Aysical  atniolure 
of  Sumatra  is  not  such  as  to  give  countenance  to  this 
opinion. 

The  volcanos  of  Java  and  of  the  Philippine  grmipe 
appear  almost  connected  with  one  another,  through  the 
niediiun  of  those  which  exist  in  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Daumer, 
Banda,  and  the  Moluccas. 

That  of  Tomboro  in  the  Island  of  Sambawa  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  world,  accorcUng  to  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles** 

Almost  every  one,  says  this  writer,  ib  acquainted  with  the 
intermitting  convulsions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  as  they 
appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  and  the  authentic 
accounts  of  the  naturalist,  but  the  most  extraordinary  of 
them  can  bear  no  comparison^  in  point  of  duration  and 
ferce,  with  that  of  Mount  Tomboro  in  the  Island  of  Sam* 
bawa«  This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  ita 
existence,  over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  over 
Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a  thousand  statute  miles  from 
ks  centre,  by  tremulous  motions  and  the  report  of  explo* 
nons ;  while,  within  the  range  of  its  more  immediate  activ« 
ky,  embracing  a  space  of  300  miles  around  it,  it  produced 
the  most  astonishing  effects,  and  excited  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions.  In  Java,  at  the  distance  of  SOO  miles,  it 
teemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was  overcast  at  mid^ 
day  with  clouds  of  ashes,  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  aa  at* 
mosphere,  whose  ^^  palpable  density "  he  was  unable  to 
penetrate;  a  shower  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets, 
and  the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  amid  this 
darkness  explosions- were  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  report 
of  artillery,  or  the  noise  of  distant  thunder. 

At  Sambawa  itself  three  distinct  columns  of  flame  ap- 
peared to  burst  forth,  near  the  top  of  the  Tomboro  moun-* 

•  Raffle**  Javiu  Vol.  I.  ch.  U 
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tain,  (all  of  them  apparently  withio  the  Terge  of  the  crater,) 
and  after  ascending  separately  to  a  very  great  height,  their 
tops  united  in  the  air  in  a  troubled,  confused  manner.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  mountain  next  Sang'ir  appeared  like 
a  body  of  liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every  direction. 

The  fire  and  columns  of  flame  continued  to  rage  v?ith  un« 
abated  fury,  until  the  darkness,  caused  by  the  quantity  of 
falling  matter,  obscured  it  at  about  8  p.  m.  Stones  at  this 
time  fell  very  thick  at  Sang'ir,  some  of  them  as  large  as  two 
fists,  but  generally  not  larger  than  walnuts.  Between  nine 
and  ten  p.  m.  ashes  began  to  fall,  and  soon  after,  a  violent 
whirlwind  ♦  ensued,  which  blew  down  nearly  every  house 
in  the  village  of  Sang'ir,  canning  the  alaps,  or  roofs,  and 
light  pafts  away  with  it.  In  the  port  of  Sang'ir  adjoining 
Sambawa,  its  effects  were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying  them  into  the 
air,  together  with  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else 
came  within  its  influence.  (This  will  account  for  the 
immense  number  of  floating  trees  seen  at  sea).  The  sea 
rose  nearly  twelve  feet  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known 
to  do  before,  and  completely  spoiled  the  only  small  spots  of 
rice  land  in  Sang'ir,  sweeping  away  houses  and  every  thing 
within  its  reach.  The  whirlwind  lasted  about  an  hour* 
No  explosions  were  heard  till  the  whirlwind  had  ceased,  at 
about  eleven  a.  m.  From  midnight  till  the  evening  of  the 
11th,  they  continued  without  intermission;  after  that  time 

*  May  not  th^  occurrence  of  whirlwinds  at  a  concomitant  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  account  for  the  fable  of  the  giant  Typhceus,  who  was  at  once  con* 
•idered  the  cause  of  both  these  effects.     See  Hesiod  0  869,  where  Typhceus  it 
4e»cribed  as  producing  those  winds  which  are  destructive  to  man;  whereat 
Notiu»  Boreas  and  others,  which  are  useful  to  him,  are  of  divioe  origin. 

Ex  }f  Tv^vios  u  "amiiMf  fuyof  vy^<n  aunrvt 
}4oa^t  Horn     Bo^tv  rt^  mmi  A^tartM  Zi^^om 
Oi  yt  /An  tx  dio^/v  yntfi,  ^mrots  fjity'ovtta^. 
As  ^'oXXdu  (JM^xv^M  rwtvinmat  doXAs-aay. 

Ammianot  Marcellinusy  in  describing  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Ni* 
•omedia,  says  that  it  was  accompanied  by  hurricanes*    Lib.  17.  c«  7. 
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their  Tiolence  moderated,  and  tliey  were  heavd  only  at  in« 
lervals,  but  the  explosions  did  not  cease  entirely  till  tha 
15th  of  July.  Of  all  the  villages  round  Tomboro,  Tempo, 
toniaieing  about  forty  inhabitants,  is  the  only  one  remain- 
ing. In  Pekat^  no  vestige  of  a  house  is  left :  twenty-six 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  Sumbawa  at  the  time,  are  the 
Hvhole  of  the  population  who  have  escaped.  From  the  best 
fnquiries  there  were  certainly  not  fewer  than  12,000  \n^ 
divkluals  in  Tomboro  and  Pekat^  at  the  time  of  the  erup-i 
tion,  of  whom  five  or  six  survive.  The  trees  and  herbage 
of  every  description,  along  the  whole  of  the  north  and  west 
of  the  peninsula,  have  been  completely  destroyid,  with  the 
exception  of  a  high  point  of  land  near  the  spot  where  the 
village  of  Tomboro  stood.^  Ac  Sang^ir  it  is  added  the 
femine  occasioned  by  this  event  was  so  extreme,  that  one  of 
the  rajah's  own  daughters  died  of  starvation. 

Captain  Bligh,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  volcano  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  Isle 
of  Flores :  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  eruptions  of  so  fonnid-* 
able  a  character,  that  the  whole  island  was  covered  with 
its  products. 

Iii  the  Island  of  Timor,  the  volcano  of  the  peak  served, 
like  that  of  Stromboti,  as  a  sort  of  light-house,  seen  at  more 
than  SOO  miles  distance.  In  1637,  this  mountain,  during  a 
violent  eruption  disappeared  entirely  ;  a  lake  at  present  takes 
its  place. 

The  Island  of  Daumer  is  also  said  to  contain  a  volcano, 
and  Dampier  in  1669  s^iw  one  burning  between  Timor  and 
Ceram. 

^  Goonung-Api,t  one  of  the  Banda  Islands,  contains  aa 
active  volcano,:}:  which  had  an  eruption  in  1820,  and  ejected 
red-hot  stones  of  prodigious  size. 

• 

*  Major  Thorn  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Conquest  of  Java,  1810.  p.  880.) 
■peaks  of  another  volcano,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sambawa,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  comMunication  with  that  of  Gooiiun^Api^  three  or  four 
(biles  off. 

.  t  It  appears  from  Martdan^  Sumatra,  that  this  word  signiiat  in  tlM  Malay 
language  volcano. 

%  Arago  ia  the  Annuaire  for  1884* 


Moluccas. — New  Guinea.  ^5 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Island  of  Celebes,  there  are  no 
yolcanos  known,  but  some  are  said  to  exist  in  the  northern 
division.^    This  however  does  not  appear  to  be  ascertained. 

In  the  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  we  hear  of  two  in  the 
Islands  of  Temati  and  Tidore.  Maltbrun  (Annales  dea 
Voyages  S4,  p.  381)  speaks  of  an  eruption  that  happened  in 
1673  at  Gilolo.  An  event  which  occurred  in  1646  in  the 
Island  of  Machian,t  may  also  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
It  is  stated  that  in  that  year  a  mountain  was  rent  from  top  to 
bottom,  emitted  horrible  streams  of  smoke  and  flame,  and 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  now  constitute  two  dis* 
tinct  eminences. 

I  have  noticed  a  similar  phenomenon  when  speaking  of 
Mount  Ararat,  though  the  cause  to  which  the  fissure  ia 
attributable  can  in  that  case  only  be  conjectured. 

Dampier  discovered  in  New  Guinea  in  South  Lai.  5.  33^ 
an  active  volcano,  which  sent  forth  fits  of  flame  at  intervals. 

The  volcano  in  the  Island  of  Sang'ir,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  seems  to  connect  those  last  mentioned  with 
the  burning  mountains  which  I  have  before  described  as 
existing  among  the  Philippines,  thus  appearing  to  establish 
a  line  of  communication  between  those  of  Kamschatka  and 
of  the  Indian  Sea. 

In  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  the  islands,  according  ta 
Kotzebue,^  may  be  r^feiTed  to  two  classes,  distinguished  hj 
their  elevation  into  high  and  low.  The  latter  class  appear 
to  be  entirely  of  modem  formation,  the  product  of  that  ae«« 
cumulation  of  coral  reefs,  which  Flinders  and  others  hav« 
described  in  so  interesting  a  manner. 

The  high  islands  on  the  contrary  are  chiefly  vokanic^ 
Aough  in  the  FrieiKily  and  Marquesa  Islands  prunitiM 
cocks  occur,  and  in  Waohoo  porphyry  and  amygdaloid. 

The  Mariana  or  Ladrone  Islands  constitute  a  eert  of 
mountain  chain,  consisting  of  a  line  of  active  Ttdcanoiy 

*  See  Appendix  to  Raffle8*g  Java.  Vol.  2.  p.  clxxi^iii* 

-f  Ordinaira  GHii.  Mat»r.  dea  VoksaDa.  p.  177. 

X  Kotiebue*!  Voyage  of  Diacorery. '  Vol.  fi.  p.  155. 
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especially  towards  their  north,  which  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Philippine  groiipe,  whereas  the  islands  that  lie  detached 
in  the  middle  of  the  basin,  of  which  these  two  groups  are 
the  boundaries,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  extinguished.* 

The  Island  of  Ahrym,-  in  the  groupe  of  the  New  Hebrides^ 
contains  an  active  volcano,  and  the  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Forster  with  regard  to  that  of  Tanna.  A  volcano  is  said 
by  Kotzebue  to  be  burning  in  Tofua,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands. 

Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary,  has  given,  in  a  narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (London,  1826,  p.  199) 
the  most  detailed  account  of  the  active  volcano  of  Owhyhee^ 
that  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  plain,  over  which  their  way  to  the  mountain  lay,  was  a 
vast  waste  of  entient  lava,  which  he  thus  describes  : — "  The 
tract  of  lava  resembled  in  appearance  an  inland  sea,  bound- 
ed by  distant  mountains  Once  it  had  certainly  been  in  a 
fluid  state,  but  appeared  as  if  it  had  become  suddenly  petri- 
fied, or  turned  into  a  glassy  stone,  while  its  agitated  billows 
"Were  rolling  to  and  fro.  Not  only  were  the  large  swells 
and  hollows  distinctly. marked,  but  in  many  places  the  sur- 
face of  these  billows  was  covered  by  a  smaller  ripple,  like 
ihat  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  ^t  the  springing  up 
of  a  breeze,  or  the  passing  currents  of  air,  which  produce 
what  the  sailors  call  a  cat's-pay.  About  two  p.m.  the  crater 
of  Kirauea  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view.  We  expected  ta 
bave  seen  a  mountain  with  a  broad  base  and  rough  indented 
sides,  composed  of  loose  slags,  or  hardened  streams  of  lara^ 
and  whose  summit  would  have  presented  a  rugged  wall  of 
scoria,  forming  the  rim  of  a  mighty  cauldron.  But,  instead 
of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice^ 
with  a  vast  plain  before  us,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  cir- 
<jumference,  and  sunk  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
feet  below  its  original  level.     The  surface  of  this  plain  was 

*  Chamisso  m  Kotiebue*t  Voyage  of  Diicovery,  vol.  %  p.  SS& 
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uneven,  and  strewed  over  with  huge  stones,  and  volcanic 
rock,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the  great  crater,  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  we  were 
standing.  We  walked  on  to  the  north  end  of  the  ridge^^ 
where,  the  precipice  being  lens  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain 
below  seemed  practicable.  With  all  our  cure,  we  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  without  several  falls  and  slight  bruises. 
After  walking  some  distance  over  the  sunken  plain,  which 
in  several  places  sounded  hollow  under  our  feet,  we  a( 
length  came  to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  where  a  spec- 
tacle sublime,  and  even  appalling,  presented  itself  before  us. 
Immediately  before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  fomn 
of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  toS.W^ 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  eight  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  S.W.  anij 
northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter, 
in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  '  fiery 
surge'  and  fli|ming  billows.  Fifty-one  conical  islands  of 
varied  form  and  size,  containing  so  many  craters,  rose  either 
round  the  edge,  or  from  the  surface  of  tlie  burning  lake  ; 
twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke,  or 
pyramids  of  brilliant  flame  ;  and  several  of  these  at  the  same 
time  vomited  from  their  ignited  mouths  streams,  of  lava^ 
which  rolled  in  blazing  torrents  down  their  black  in** 
dented  sides,  into  the  boiling  mass  below.  The  existence 
of  these  conical  craters  led  us  to  conclude  thai  the  boiling 
cauldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not  form  the  focus  of  the* 
volcano;  that  this  mass  of  melted  lava  was  comparatively 
shallow ;  and  that  the  basin  in  which  it  was  contained  was 
separated  by  a  stratum  of  solid  matter  from  the  great  voU 
canic  abyss,  which  constantly  poured  out  its  melted  contents 
through  these  numerous  craters  into  this  upper  reservoir. 
The  sides  of  the  gulph  before  us,  although  composed  of 
different  strata  of  antient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  abeat. 
four  hundred  feet,  and  rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of 
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•olid  black  lava  of  irregular  breadth,  but  extending  com^ 
pletely  round,  beneath  this  ledge,  the  sides  sloped  gradually 
towards  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
judge,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  lower.  It  was 
erident  that  the  large  crater  had  been  recently  filled  with 
liquid  lava  up  to  this  black  ledge,  and  had,  by  some  sub« 
terraneous  canal,  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  or  under  the 
low  land  on  the  shore.  The  grey,  and  in  some  places  ap« 
parently  calcined  sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us — the 
fissures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  which 
we  were  standing — the  long  banks  of  sulphur  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  abyss — the  vigorous  action  of  the  nume« 
rous  small  craters  on  its  borders — the  dense  columns  of 
Tapour  and  smoke  that  rose  at  the  N.  and  S.  end  of  the 
plain — ^together  with  the  ridge  of  steep  rocks  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  rising  probably  in  some  places  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  presented  an  immense 
volcanic  panorama,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  aug* 
mented  by  the  constant  roaring  of  the  vast  furnaces 
below."* 

*  Mr.  ElUt*t  work,  though  not  scientific,  will  prove  of  interest  to  the 
naturalist  from  the  notices  of  volcanic  phsenomena  with  which  it  is  inter* 
■persed,  and  deserves  on  that  account  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Henderson*t 
Iceland,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer. 

His  account  is  enlivened  by  introducing  a  few  of  the  legends  to  which  the 
striking  natural  phsenoinena  of  the  island  have  given  rise ;  for  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  like  the  Greeks  and  Persians  of  old,  have  peopled  the  reces«es  of 
the  Mountain  Kirauea  with  a  tribe  of  Deities,  both  male  and  female,  the  belief 
in  whose  power,  kept  alive  as  it  is  by  repeated  volcanic  explosions,  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  to  be  effaced,  even  by  the  authority  of  their  sove- 
reign, who  in  1819  decreed  the  summary  abolition  of  all  idolatrous  worship. 

The  natives  still  persist  in  believing,  that  the  conical  craters  of  the  mouo* 
tains  are  the  houses  of  their  gods,  where  they  frequently  amuRe  themselves  hf 
playing  at  Konane  (a  game  like  draughts);  that  the  roaring  of  the  furnaces 
and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  are  the  music  of  their  dance,  and  that  the  red 
flaming  surge  is  the  surf  in  which  they  play,  sportively  swimming  on  the  roU- 
iiig  wave. 

.Soine  of  their  legends  may  remind  nt  of  those  that  prevnaied  emopg  th^ 
Greeks. 
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Besides  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  which  is  in  activity,  tbere 
are  several  in  an  extinguished  state.     One  of  them,  Monnaf^ 
Roa,  is  calculated  by  Captain  King  at  I6,0S0  feet  in  height, 
estimating  it    according    to   the    tropical    line    of   snow. 
Another  Mouna-Kaah,   the   peaks   of   which   are   entirety 
covered  with  snow,  cannot  be  less,  he  thinks,  than  18,400 
feet.     Mr.  Ellis  reckons  the  height  at  between  15,000  and 
16,000  feet.     The  whole  island  of  Owhyhee  indeed,  em- 
bracing a  space  of  4000  square  miles,  is,  according  to  thb 
"observations  of  that  missionary,  one  complete  mass  of  lava, 
or  other  volcanic  matter  in  different  stages  of  decomposition. 
Perforated,  he  says,  with  ennumerable  apertures  in  the  thufto 
of  craters,  the  island  foims  a  hollow  cone  over  one  vast  fniv 
nace,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  stupendous  submarine  moiYfr* 
tain  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  possibly  the  firaB 
may  range  with  augmented  force  beneath  the  bed  of  tfa^ 
ocean,  rearing  through  the  superincumbent  weiglit  of  water 
the  base  of  Hawaiah,*  and  at  the  same  time,  forming  a 
pyramidal  funnel  from  i\\e  furnace  to  the  atmosphere.'' 

Thus  one  of  their  kinprct  who  had  ofTended  Vt\^  the  principal  goddcKS  of  the 
volcano,  is  porsued  by  her  to  the  shore,  where  leaping  into  a  ranoc  he  paddles 
out  to  sea.  P^l^,  perceiving  hiR  escape,  hurls  after  Inm  huge  atones  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  wiiidi  fall  thickly  around,  but  do  not  strike  the  canoe.  A 
number  of  rocks  in  the  sea  are  shewn  by  the  natives,  which,  like  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  are  said  to  have  been  those  thrown  by  PW€ 
to  sink  the  boat. 

I  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  legend  (which  may  be  seen  in  page  S66  of 
Tifr.  Ellis's  book,)  as  very  characterintic  of  the  manners  and  feeKngs  of  sarag^ 
life.  The  king  is  represented  as  Uking  little  pains  to  secure  the  ei»cape  of  mof 
one  but  himself,  for  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  are  all  abandoned  without 
compunction ;  his  conduct  to  the  friend  who  accompanies  him,  is  the  only 
trait  which  redeems  his  character  from  the  charge  of  utter  sel fish ness«  nor 
among  the  natives  who  tell  the  story,  is  their  praise  of  the  adroitness  with 
which  lie  elTected  his  escape,  at  all  lets  commended  on  account  of  this  deter* 
tion  of  hit  nearett  reiationt.  ■  ;> 

*  I  adopt  the  more  ntual  method  of  vpelliiig.  Ellis  io  bit  late  Tour  ^ttiht 
island  Hawaii. 
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Other  Tolcanos  are  stated  to  occur  in  different  parts  of 
4hat  extensive  tract,  known  by  modern  geographers  under 
.the  name  of  Polynesia,  as  far  as  to  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  separate  mass  of  New  Zealand,  with 
^hich  Norfolk  Island  is  connected,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
southern  end  of  the  bulwark  ;*  its  eastern  can  hardly  be 
fixed  at  any  nearer  point  than  the  coast  of  America,  for  I 
am  assured  that  an  active  volcano  at  presents  exists  among 
the  Galapagos,  only  10  deg.  W.  of  Quito. 

Far  therefore  from  believing  that  volcanos  have  been  in* 
Btrumental  in  the  destruction  of  continents,  or  that  their 
history  lends  any  countenance  to  the  fables  respecting  the 
Atlantis,  we  should  rather  be  led  to  consider  that  they  were 
more  generally  among  the  means  which  nature  employs  for 
^increasing  the  extent  of  dry  land,  and  for  gradually  con- 
verting an  unprofitable  tract  of  ocean  into  an  abode  for  the 
liigher  classes  of  animals* 


ON  THE  VOLCANOS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Islands  constituting  the  West-Indian  Archipelago, 
liave  been  divided  by  a  French  Geologist  into  four  classes.f 

The  1st  of  these  includes  such,  as  consist  partly  of  primi« 
live  (or  to  speak  more  correctly  of  the  more  antient)  rock- 
formations,  and  partly  of  those  derived  from  volcanos. 

The  2nd,  those  which  are  wholly  volcanic. 

The  3rd,  those  entirely  calcareous.     And 

The  4th,  such  as  are  partly  of  volcanic  origin^  and  partly 
composed  of  limestone  with  organic  remains* 

■    •  Kotzebue't  Voyage.    Vol.  11.  p.  354. 
^  See  Coirtei  Journal  de  Pbytique,  torn.  Ux« 
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To  the  Ist  of  these  classes  are  referred  all  the  islands  of 
the  largest  size,  such  as  Trinidad,  Jamaica,*  Cuba,  St« 
Domingo,  and  Portorico. 

With  regard  to  Trinidad  however  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  seems  rather  to  make  a  part  of  the  Continent,  than  to  b^ 
n>  member  of  the  system  of  mountains  existing  in  the  other 
West  India  Islands. 

Dr.  Nugent  observes,  that  its  rocks  are  either  decidedly  of 
primitive  or  of  alluvial  origin.t  The  great  northern  range 
of  mountains,  that  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  connected 
with  the  high  land  of  Paria  on  the  continent,  by  the  islands 
of  the  Bocas,  consists  of  gneiss;  of  mica  slate,  containing 
great  masses  of  quartz,  and  in  many  places  approaching  so 
near  to  the  nature  of  talc,  as  to  render  the  soil  quite  unc* 
tuous  by  its  decomposition ;  and  of  compact  bluish  limestone, 
with  frequent  veins  of  white  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime* 
From  the  foot  of  these  mountains  for  many  leagues  to  the 
northward,  there  extends  a  low  and  perfectly  level  tract  of 
land,  evidently  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the  mountains,  and 
by  the  copious  tribute  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  deposited 
by  the  influence  of  currents. 

The  celebrated  pitch  lake  exists  in  the  midst  of  a  clayey 
$oil — it  is  a  vast  expanse  of  Asphaltum,  perhaps  three  miles 
in  circumference,  which. in  the  wet  season  is  suihcientlj 
Solid  to  bear  any  weight,  but  in  hot  weather  is  often  in  a 
state  approaching  to  fluidity.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
originally  formed,  may  perhaps  admit  of  an  explanation, 
by  considering  certain  analogous  phsenomena  that  present 
themselves  in  its  vicinity.    Thus  on  the  eastern  coast  there 

.  •  Jamaica,  strictly  apcaking,  does  not  belong  to  this  class,  since  it  appears 
from  Mr.  De  la  Beche^s  account,  that  besides  transition  rocks  and  some  <^tli« 
older  secondary,  it  contains  likewiKe  an  extensive  formation  of  white  lima- 
itone,  referable  to  the  tertiary  period.— See  his  paper  iu  the  forthcoming  Niuii* 
^r  of  tha  Geol.  Transactions. 

f  Geol.  Ti«Dtactioii8|  t  ol.  1. 
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ii  a  pit  which  throws  up  asphaltum,  together,  as  it  k  laid, 
with  violent  explosions,  smc^e  and  flames. 

Almost  in  the  same  parallel,  and  also  in  the  sea,  bat  to 
the  west  of  the  island  (near  Punta  de  la  Brea,  eouth  of  the 
port  of  Naparaimo)  is  a  simitar  vent. 

At  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island,  between  Point 
Icacos  and  the  Rio  Erin,  are  small  cones,  which  appear  \m 
liaTe  some  analogy  with  the  volcanos  of  Air  and  Mud,  which 
occur  at  Turbaco  in  New  Grenada,  and  are  described  by 
Humboldt. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  whole  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
analogous  to  those  of  Macaluba,  and  of  the  Lago  Naftia  in 
Sicily,  which,  though  they  appear  to  shew  some  kind  of 
affinity  to  volcanos  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks  derived  from  such  operations,  can  hardly 
be  viewed  without  more  sufficient  evidence  as  originating 
from  the  same  deep-seated  cause,  to  which  the  latter  art 
commonly  referred. 

Respecting  Jamaica,  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  collect^ 
ing  any  details,  by  the  promised  appearance  of  a  volume  of 
the  Geological  Transactions,  which  will  contain  the  memoir 
lately  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  on  the  physical 
Structure  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

Relative  to  a  small  extinct  volcano  which  he  discovered 
in  one  comer  of  the  island,  I  have  his  permission  for  extract* 
ing  the  following  particulars : 

.  *^  In  that  part  of  Jamaica,"  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  "which 
I  examined,  I  observed  rocks  of  a  volcanic  character  only  at 
th^ Black  Hill,  which  is  situated  between  Lennox,  Low 
Layton,  and  the  sea ;  this  hill,  when  vieMred  from  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  Buff  Bay,  has  a  somewhat  conical  appearance, 
and  rises  above  the  low  hills  that  extend  towards  Savanna 
Point ;  the  hill  however,  when  approached,  is  seen  to  be  no 
cone,  notwithstanding  its  effect  at  a^isia^ce. 
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^^  The  rock,  of  which  the  Black  Hill  is  composed,  is 
greyish  green  and  hard,  gives  out  an  earthy  smell  when 
breathed  upon,  and  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
volcanic  amygdaloid,  the  celb,  with  which  it  abounds,  being 
mostly  filled ;  those  however  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  are  frequently  empty,  as  are  also  those  within  |k 
few  inches  from  the  surface.  The  interior  of  the  empty 
cells  is  often  incrusted  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  while 
those  that  are  full,  and  which  convert  the  rock  into  an 
amygdaloid,  contain  chalcedony,  calc-spar,  &c." 

Of  the  physical  structure  of  Cuba,  nothing  appears  to  be 
known ;  so  that  it  is  rather  from  analogy  than  from  any 
thing  else,  that  I  have  ventured  to  refer  this  island  to  the 
same  class  as  Jamaica. 

Even  to  the  remaining  two  a  similar  remark  may  in  a 
degree  apply ;  for  St.  Domingo  has  been  too  little  explored 
by  naturalists,  to  allow  of  our  collecting  any  thing  definite 
with  regard  to  its  constitution — ^we  know  only  that  it  is  ex* 
tremely  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Cortes,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Antilles,  before  referred  to. 
speaks  of  Porto  Ricp  as  containing  antient  volcanic,  as  well 
as  primitive  rocks,  but  he  does  not  enter  into  any  details. 

Of  the  second  class  of  islands,  which  consist  exclusively 
of  volcanic  rocks,  the  following  is  a  summary,  commencing 
with  the  most  southern. 

1.  Grenada,  an  extinct  crater  filled  with  water;    boiling 
springs ;  basalts  between  St.  George  and  Goave. 

2*  St.  Vincent,  an  active  volcano,  called  Le  SouSner,  tlur 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  chain  which  runs  through 
the  island.    It  first  threw  out  lavas  in  1718,  but  its. 
most  tremendous  eruption  was  in  18112,  when  there 
issued  from  the  mounticin  so  dteadAil  a  torrent  of 
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lava,  and  such  clouds  of  ashes,  as  nearly  covered  the 
island,  and  injured  the  soil  in  a  manner  which  it  has 
^  never  yet  recovered.    The  total  ruin  of  the  city  of 

Caraccas  preceded  this  explosion  by  thirty-five  days, 
and  violent  oscillations  of  the  ground  were  felt,  both 
in  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Terra  Firma.* 

'3.  St.  Lucia  contains  a  very  active  Solfatara,  from  12  to 
14  hundred  feet  in  height.  Besides  a  considerable 
condensation  of  sulphur  given  out  from  the  crevices, 

•  jets  of  hot  water  likewise  take  place,  which  fill  peri- 

odically certain  small  basins,  like  the  Greysera  of 

Iceland. 

# 

4.  Martinique  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class, 

for  limestone  is  seen  resting  upon  the  volcanic  pro- 
ducts. 

The  latter  however  constitutes  the  fundamental  rock 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  forms  three  principal  hills 
called  Vauclin,  the  Paps  of  Carbet  consisting  of  felspathic 
lava,  which  are  the  most  elevated  summits  in  the  wV#ole  of 
this  series  of  islands,  and  Montague  Pel^e.  Between  the 
first  and  second  of  these  is  found  in  a  neck  of  land  a  tract 
composed  of  ancient  basalts,  called  La  Roche  Carrie.  Hot 
springs  at  PrScheur  and  Lameutin. 

5.  Dominica  is  completely  composed  of  volcanic  matter, 

but  the  action  is  extinct. 

6.  Guadeloupe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  according 

to  its  physical  structure. 

The  first,  properly  called  Guadeloupe,  consists  entirely  of 
volcanic  rocks,  and  therefore  belongs  to  this  division  of  our 
subject;  the  second,  named  Grande  Terre,  is  calcareous, 
consisting  of  a  shelly  limestone,  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay, 

•  Humboldt^  Pert,  Mwrr.  vol.  4«  p,  S(L 
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iuid  containing  rolled  masses  of  lava.  The  volcanic  part  of 
the  island  contains  fourteen  atitient  craters,  and  one  in  a 
state  of  present  activity.  The  eruption  of  1797  took  place 
from  an  elevation  of  4800  feet.  Pumice,  ashes,  and  clouds 
of  sulphureous  vapours  were  then  ejected.  The  particulars 
are  given  in  the  report  made  to  the  French  Government  on 
the  state  of  the  volcano  in  1797  by  Mons.  Amie. 


7*  Montserrat — a  Solf^itara;  fine  porphyritic  lavas,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  near  Gallon 
way,  oflen  much  decomposed  by  the  sulphureous 
exhalations.* 

8.  Nevis^— a  Solfatara. 

9.  St.  Christopher's — a  Solfatara  at  Mount  Misery. 


10.  St.  Eustachia — the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano, 
surrounded  by  pumice. 

The  Srd  class  comprehends  the  islands  of  Margarita, 
Desirade,  Cura^oa,  Bonaire,  and  in  general  all  the  islands 
of  low  elevation  ;  they  consist  entirely  of  limestone  of  very 
recent  formation. 

The  4th  class,  partly  composed  of  volcanic  products,  and 
partly  of  shelly  limestone,  comprises  the  Islands  of  Antigua, 
St.  Barthelemi,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Thomas. 

Antigua  is  stated  by  Dr.  Nugentt  to  be  composed,  on  the 
north  and  east,  of  a  very  recent  calcareous  formation,  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  Guadaloupe,  in  which  an  admixture 
of  marine  and  freshwater  shells  is  found ;  subordinate  to 
this  rock  on  its  southern  limit,  we  find  extensive  masses  of 
coarse  chert,  full  of  casts  of  shells,  chiefly  ceriihia.  It  is 
Sometimes  intermixed  with  marl. 

» 

•  Dr.  Nugent.  Geological  Transaction«,  vol.  1. 
f  Geological  TranaactioDfly  vol.  1.  new  seriet. 
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Benealk  tbete  beds  occurs  an  exlenaive  sents 
rocks,  which  Dr.  Nugent  haa  chos^i  to  call  claystone  coop 
glomerate,  but  which  seems  from  his  description  to  be  a  sort 
of  tracbytic  breccia. 

The  fock  has  generally  an  argillaceous  basis,  with  minuta 
crystals  of  felspar  imbedded,  and  a  remarkably  green  tings 
from  the  numerous  spots  of  green  earth  intermixed. 

Its  brecciated  character  is  derived  from  the  fragments  of 
inlicified  wood,  chert,  agate,  jasper,  porphyry,  lava,  and 
t>ther  substances  imbedded.  Th^  siliciBed  woods  are  par- 
ticularly abundant* 

Respecting  the  remaining  islands,  I  possess  no  information 
that  can  be  relied  on,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that 
some  Geologist,  in  imitation  of  what  has  been  done  by 
Humboldt  on  the  American  Continent,  and  by  Von  Buch 
in  the  Canaries,  would  present  us  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  physical  structure  generally  of  the  Antilles. 

The  process,  by  which  these  islands,  according  to  Moreau 
de  Jonnes,  are  in  many  instances  formed,  is  sufficiently 
curious ;  first  a  submarine  eruption  raises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  masses  of  volcanic  products,  which,  as  they  do 
not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  form  a  shoal  a 
short  way  below  its  surface,  serve  as  a  foundation  on  which 
the  Madreporites  and  other  marine  animals  can  commence 
fheir  superstructure.  Hence  those  beds  of  recent  coralline 
limestone,  seen  covering  the  volcanic  matter  in  many  of  the 
islands.* 

.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  such  as  exhibit  traces  of 
the  recent  action  of  fire,  are  all  situated  in  a  line  on  th# 
western  boundary  of  the  range,  from  N.  latitude  13  to  IS^ 
and  W.  long.  &l  to  63.  Whatever  indications  of  the  kind 
occur  farther  to  the  west  belong  to  eruptions  of  an  older  date. 

Humboldt  remarks,t  that  we  must  not  suppose  eacb 
island  the  product  of  a  single  volcano,  but  rather  to  be  pro* 

•  Humbot^t*8  Pen.  Narr.  vol.  4.  p.  42.— See  also  Chanuwo  in  Kotirl^e 
Voyage  of  Discovery. 

f  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  4. 
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dticed  by  a  series  of  eruptions  proceeding  from  several  ori^ 
flees,  and  joined  together  by  the  masses  subsequently 
^ected. 

It  is  time  however  to  proceed  to  consider  the  volcanos  of 
the  Continent  of  America,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is 
exclusively  due  to  the  labours  of  a  single  individual,  tba 
celebrated  Alexander  de  Humboldt. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  surprisini* 
variety  of  subjects  which  he  has  undertaken  to  investigate^ 
it  has  been  impossible  for  him  hitherto  to  do  more,  than  pre-* 
sent  the  world  with  fragments  and  glimpes  as  it  were  of  thai 
information  with  respect  to  the  geology  of  the  New  World, 
•  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  one  day  unfold  to  us. 

Beginning  with  the  Peninsula  of  California,  we  maj 
reckon  three  volcanos,  supposed  to  be  at  present  in  activity » 
Mount  Saint  Elia,  Mount  del  Buen  Tiempo,  and  Volcano 
de  las  Virgines.  Of  these,  however,  little  is  known  except 
their  names,  although  the  mountain  of  St.  Elia  ranks  amon^i 
the  highest  in  the  globe,  being,  according  to  Perouse, 
1S,67S,  and  according  to  the  Spanish  navigators,  who  mei^ 
sured  it  in  1791  by  precise  means,  no  less  than  17,875  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  Mexico  appears  to  commence  the  great  chain  of 
tolcanic  mountains,  which  extends  with  little  interruption 
from  the  24th  deg.  of  N.  to  the  2d  deg.  of  S.  lat. 

The  most  northern  point  in  this  country  in  which  any 
signs  of  volcanic  action  are  known  to  occur,  is  near  the  town 
of  Durango,  in  lat.  24.  long.  104,  where  there  is  a  groupe  of 
rocks  covered  with  scoriee,  called  La  Brena,  which  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  level  plain. 

The  latter  consist  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  ^nd  on  thm^ 
summit  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  regular 
crater  was  discovered. 
'  No  active  volcanos  however  are  to  be  met  with  until  wo- 
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'  feiich  the  parallel  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself,  and  her6> 
almost  in  the  same  tine  occur  five,  so  placed  that  they  appeal; 
to  de  derived  from  a  fissure  traversing  Mexico  from  west  ta 
■east,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  great  moun- 
^iain  chain,  which,  extending  from  north-west  to  south-east| 
Constitutes  the  great  table  land  of  the  American  Continent«f 
^t  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  if  the  same  parallel  line^ 
'Which  connects  the  active  volcanos  of  Mexico,  be  prolonged^ 
*jn  a  westernly  direction,  it  would  traverse  the  groape  of> 
islands  called  the  Isles  of  ReviUagigedo,  which  there  may* 
Jbe  reason   to  consider  volcanic   from  the  pumice  foundj 
amongst  them.*  f 

.  The  most  eastern  of  these,  that  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  aj 
ftw  miles  to  the  north  west  of  Veracruz.  •  It  had  a  con«J 
aiderable  eruption  in  1793,  the  ashes  from  which  were  carried: 
PA  far  as  Perote,  a  distance  of  57  leagues.  4 

«    In  the  same  province,  but  farther  to  the  west  occur,  the< 
Wolcano  of  Orizaba,  the  height  of  which  is  17,300  feet,  and 
^be  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  300  feet  higher,  the  loftiest  emi- 
^nce  in  New  Spain.     The  latter  is  continually  burning,fi 
though  for  several  centuries  it  has  thrown  nothing  up  from* 
the  crater  but  smoke  and  ashes. 

!    On  the  western  side  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  the  volcanoa 
bf  Jorullo  and  Colima.     The  elevation  of  the  latter  is  esti*; 
|Qated  at  about  9000  feet.     It  frequently  throws  up  smokal 
^nd  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject  lava. 
'   The  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Colima  and  the 
fown  of  Mexico,  is  of  much  more  modern  date  than  the  rest^ ' 
Itnd  the  great  catastrophe  which  attended  its  first  appear-  * 
l^ce,  is  perhaps,  (says  Humboldt)  one  of  the  most  extra* ; 
ordinary  physical  revolutions  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of ' 
^ur  planet.^  \ 

'.  *  See  the  map  of  Mexico,  which  accompanies  this  volume. 

:  f  Mr.  Bullock  has  called  in  question  tliis  statement  of  Humboldt's,  but  n^ 
ifaXi  more  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Supleton,  has  confirmed  it»  Bull,  des  Sci*  jfoTT 
jbptfember,  1886. 

1  %  Kouvell*  Espagne,  y.  S48.  Fol.  Ed. 

J 
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Geology  points  out  parjLa  of  the  ocean  near  the  Asoree,  in 
the  Egean  Sea,  and  to  the  south  of  loeland,  (?)  where,  at 
recent  epoques^  within  the  last  SOOO  years,  small  volcanic 
islands  hair^  risen  i)|>OYe  the  surface  of  the  y^ater ;  but  it 
gjms  US  no  ei^ample  of  the  formation,  from  the  centre  of  a 
thousand  burning  cones,  of  a  mountain  of  scoriae  and  ashes 
1695  feet  in  height,  comparing  it  only  with  the  level  of  the 
ii4Joiiling  plains,  in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  36  leagues 
distant  from  the  coast,  and  more  than  48  leagues  from  every 
other  active  volcano* 

A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  hills  of  Aguasarco  nearly  to 
4I»  villages  of  Teipa  and  Pelatlan,  both  equally  celebrated 
ibr  their  fine  plantations  of  Cotton.  Between  the  Picachos 
dd  Mortero,  the  Cerros  de  las  Cuevas,  and  de  Cuiche,  this 
|dain  is  only  from  S400  to  S600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  the  middle  of  a  tract  of  ground  in  which  porphyry 
with  a  greenstone  base  predominates,  basaltic  cones  appear^ 
the  summits  of  which  are  crowned  with  vegetation,  and 
ibrm  a  singular  contrast  with  the  aridity  of  the  plain,  which 
has  been  laid  waste  by  volcanos. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  fields  covered  with 
sngar-cane  and  indigo  occupied  the  extent  of  ground  be- 
tween the  two  brodks  called  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro. 
They  were  bounded  by  basaltic  mountains,  the  structure 
of  vdiich  seems  ta  inditate,  that  all  this  country,  at  a  v^ 
lemote  period,  had  been  already  several  times  convulsed  by 
Tolcanos.  These  fields,  watered  by  artificial  means,  b^ 
longed  ta  tbe  fiumi:  of  Don  Pedro  di  JoruUo,  and  were  among 
-the  most  fertile  in  the  country. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  a  subterraneous  noise  was 
heard.  Hcdlow  sounds  of  the  most  alarming  nature  were 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded 
each  other  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  days,  to  the  great  conster- 
Bation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm.  From  the  beginning 
of  September  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete 
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fe-^Blablishment  of  tranquillity^  when  in  the  niglit  of  the 
S8th  and  89th)  the  horrible  subterraneouB  noise  recom* 
menced.  The  affirighted  Indians  fled  to  the-  mountains  of 
Aguasarco.  A  tract  of  ground  from  three  to  four  square 
mUet  in  extent  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bladder.  Thi 
bounds  of  this  convulsion  are  still  distinguishable  finom  the 
fhictiired  strata.* 

The  Malpays  near  its  edges  is  only  39  feet  above  the  old 
level  of  the  plain,  called  Las  Play  as  de  Jorullo/  but  the 
convexity  of  the  ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  pro- 
gressively towards  tEe  centre  to  an  elevation  of  594r  feet. 

Those  who  witnessed  this  great  catastrophe  from  the^tap 
of  Aguasarco  assert,  that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  for 
an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  square  league,  that  fragmenta 
of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights,  and 
that  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashe%  illumined  by  volcanic 
fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  up 
like  an  agitated  sea.  The  rivers  of  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedio 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  The  de* 
composition  of  the  water  contributed  to  invigorate  the 
ftunes,  which  were  distinguishable  at  the  city  of  PascuarO| 
though  situated  on  a  very  extensive  table  land,  459S  feel 
above  the  plains  of  Las  Playas  de  JoruUo.  Eruptions  of 
mud,  and  especially  of  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of 
decomposed  basalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate 
that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share  in  producing 
this  extraordinary  revolution.  Thousands  of  small  ooiies^ 
irom  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  natives  evens 
(homitos)  issued  forth  from  the  Malpays«  Although,  ao» 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  Indians,  the  heat  of  diese 
volcanic  ovens  has  suffered  a  great  diminution  during  the  lasl 
fifteen  years,  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  rise  to  812*  on 
being  plunged  into  fissures  which  exhale  an  aqueous  vapour. 
Bach  small  cone  is  tifimarole^  fixMU  which  a  thick  vapour 

^'  Set  the  FVontiipiece.  ^ 
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ascends  to  the  height  of  from  SS  to  9S  feet.  In  many  of 
them  a  subterraneous  noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  an* 
nounce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ovens,  six  large  masses,  elevated,  from 
JOO  to  1600  feet  each,  above  the  old  level  of  the  plains, 
sprung  up  from  a  chasm,  of  which  the  direction  is  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  This  is  the  phaenomenon  of  the  Monte 
Nuovo  of  Naples,  several  times  repeated  in  a  range  of  volcanic 
hills.  The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  which 
remind  us  of  the  Puys  in  Auvergne,  is  the  great  volcano 
of  JoruUo.  It  is  continually  burning,  and  has  thrown  up 
from  its  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and 
basaltic  lavas,  containing  fragments  of  primitive  rocks.—- 
These  great  eruptions  of  the  central  volcano  continued  till 
the  month  of  February,  1760.  In  the  following  years  they 
became  gradually  less  frequent. 

The  Indians,  frightened  at  the  horrible  noises  of  the  new 
volcano,  abandoned  at  first  all  the  villages  situated  within 
seven  or  eight  leagues  distance  of  the  Playat  de  Jorullo. 
They  became  gradually  however  accustomed  to  this  ter- 
rific spectacle ;  and  having  returned  to  their  cottages,  they 
advanced  towards  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco  and  Santa 
In^,  to  admire  the  streams  of  fire  discharged  firom  an  infinity 
of  small  volcanic  apertures  of  various  sizes.  The  roofi  of 
the  houses  at  Queretaro,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  48 
leagues  in  a  straight  line  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion, 
.were  at  that  time  covered  with  ashes. 

Although  the  subterraneous  fire  now  appears  far  from 
violent,  and  the  Malpays  and  the  great  Volcano  b^n  to  be 
covered  with  vegetables,  we  nevertheless  found  the  ambient 
air  heated  to  such  a  degree  by  the  action  of  the  small  ovens 
(homitos)  that  the  thermometer  at  a  great  distance  above 
the  ground,  and  in  the  shade,  rose  as  high  as  109*  of  Fahren- 
heit. This  fact  proves,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  of  several  Indian^  who  affirm  that  for  many  years 
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iifter  the  first  eruption,  the  plains  of  JomUo,  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  ground  which  had  been  thrown  up,  were 
nninhabitable,  from  the  excesmye  lieat  which  prevailed  in 
them. 

'  The  traveller  is  still  shewn,  near  the  Cerro  de  Santa  In^ 
the  rivers  of  Cuitimba  and  San  Pedro,  the  limpid  waters  of 
which  formerly  watered  the  sugar-cane  plantations  of  Don 
Andre  Pimentel.  These  streams  disi^peared  in  the  night 
•f  the  29th  September,  1759 ;  but  at  a  distance  of  6500  feet 
fitrther  west,  in  the  tract  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  convul* 
sion,  two  rivers  are  now  seen  bursting  through  the  aigiU 
laceous  vault  of  the  HornitoSj  which  make  their  appearance 
as  warm  springs,  raising  the  thermometer  to  126*  of  Fahren** 
heit. 

The  Indians  continue  to  give  them  the  names  of  San  Pedro 
and  Cuitimba,  because  in  several  parts  of  the  Malpays  great 
masses  of  water  are  heard  to  run  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  mountains  of  Santa  InSs  towards  Pllaciendm 
de  la  PreientacUm.  Near  this  habitation  there  is  a  brook 
which  disengages  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  more  than  93 
feet  in  breadth,  and  is  the  most  abundant  hydro-sulphureous 
water  which  X  have  ever  seen.* 

*  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  (whose  views  on  the  subject  to  which  these  Lectures 
relate  I  should  have  had  frequent  oocasion  to  allude  to,  had  not  the  preseirt 
volume  been  almost  completed  before  his  **  Consideratioiis  on  VoUmnoe*'  came 
before  the  public)  ha,s  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  explanaiion  whidi 
Humboldt  has  given  of  the  phsBuomena  pretented  by  Jorullo. 

I  would  observe  however,  that  even  those, '  who  may  be  disposed  to  ooncikr 
with  this  author  in  considering  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  Prunian  tra- 
veller as  insufficient  to  establish  the  case  in  point,  supposing  it  lo .  be,  as  his 
opponent  represents,  one  altogether  anomalous,  and  contradic^tory  to  the 
ordinary  march  of  nature,  may  still  see  no  leason  for  rejecting  hu  view  of 
the  subject,  if  in  conformity  to  that  mode  of  formation  which  they  may  be  led 
from  other  oonsiderations  to  attribute  to  many  detached  and  conical. masses  #f 
trachyte  and  of  basalt. 

Now  without  meaning  to  enter  generally  into  the  consideration  of  this,  or 
any  other  of  the  theories,  which  Mr.  Scrope  has  oAen  very  ingeniously  de- 
fended,. I  must  remark,  that  the  diflBculty  of  supposing  a  line  of  eminences, 
perfectly  detached  from  each  other,  composed  of  a  material  nowhere  else  found 
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The  five  active  volcanos  just  noticed  appear  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  chain  of  intermediate  cones  running  in  a  parallel 
direction^  and  exhibiting  evident  indications  of  a  similar 
origin. 

in  tlie  wicinityy  and  apparently  unaffected  by  diluvial  action,  to  be  merely 
the  relics  of  one  continuous  stratum,  the  remainder  of  which  has  been  swept 
away,  inclines  me  to  think,  that  all  the  conical  hills  near  Clermont,  com* 
posed  of  Domite,  have  been  separately  thrown  up. — 2dly.  That  having  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  with  regard  to  these  mouutains  in  Auvergne,  I  am  disposed 
from  analogy  to  extend  the  same  idea,  not  only  to  the  trachytic  rocks  occurring 
near  the  Rhine,  in  Styria,  and  in  many  other  localities,  but  likewise  to  certain 
basalts  of  similar  form  and  position. — Sdly.  That  having  been  thus  brooghtto 
consider  the  elevation  of  separate  dome-like  masses  of  trachyte,  and  even  of 
basaltic  lava,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  I  am  the  more  ready  to 
credit  the  statements  of  Humboldt  with  regard  to  the  modern  case  of  Jorullo, 
although  I  consider  my  general  views  with  regard  to  the  older  trachytes, 
independent  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  he  has  given  us.  I  cannot  however 
admit,  that  even  if  the  case  of  Jorullo,  as  represented  by  Humboldt,  were  one 
of  an  unprecedented  kind,  there  would  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
his  statement;  seeing  that  there  are  too  few  instances  of  Volcanos  having 
broken  out  in  new  spots  within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  observation,  Co 
warrant  any  general  inferences  on  the  subject.  Indeed  with  respect  to  these 
few,  so  iar  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  imperfect  statements  handed  down  to 
us,  there  seems  to  be  fully  as  much  in  the  circumstances  related,  to  favour 
Humboldfs  views,  as  to  contradict  them.  Witness  the  elevation  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Methone,  or  Troezene  in  the  Morea,  and  of  the  Islands  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

I  make  these  remarks  not  with  the  desire  of  provoking  controversy,  but  to 
acquit  myself  of  any  charge  of  disrespect— either  to  a  fellow  labourer  in  the 
same  field  of  science  as  myself,  in  not  noticing  his  objections— or  to  my  readeia 
in  general,  in  imposing  upon  them  in  corroboration  of  my  own  views,  a  state- 
ment offsets,  without  inCbnning  them  that  tliat  statement  had  been  recently 
controverted. 

I  flatter  myself  however,  that  my  disagreement  with  Mr.  Scrope  on  this 
point  will  be  found  lew  wide  in  reality,  than  in  appearance,  for  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  means  to  deny  the  separate  elevation  of  conical  masees  of  trachyte,  or 
that,  admitting  this*  he  would  refuse  to  extend  the  same  hypothesis  even  to 
basaltic  lavas  similarly  circumstanced. 

Now  provided  thus  much  be  admitted,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance, 
•o  far  as  my  own  views  are  concerned,  whether  the  caafs  of  thair  holding  the 
position  they  now  occupy  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  a  swelling  up  of  the  materials 
caused  by  elastic  vafraurs,  or  in  a  less  perfect  fluidity  of  the  lava,  which 
caused  it  to  accumulate  round  a  circumscribed  apaoe^  so  ai  to  form  a  conical 
or  domo-iike  mountain. 
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Tims  Orizaba  is  connected  with  Popocatepetl  by  the 
Coffire  de  Perote,  and  with  Jorullo  by  th^  extinct  volcano 
of  Mexico,  otherwise  called  Iztaccihuatl ;  and  the  goo- 
logical  structure  of  these  and  all  the  other  lofty  mountainsj 
th^  rise  above  the  table  land  of  Mexico  on  the  same  parallel, 
appears  to  be  the  same,  being  composed  of  trachyte,  firom 
apertures  in  which  the  existing  vqlcanos  act,* 

The  same  law  prevails  in  the  provinces  of  Guatimala  and 
Nicaragua,  which  lie  between  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  but  the  volcanos  here,  instead  of  being  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  run  parall^ 
to  it. 

In  these  provinces  no  less  than  81  active  volcanos  are 
enumerated,  all  of  them  contained  between  10  and  15  of  N. 
latitude. 

Those  which  have  been  most  lately  in  a  state  of  eruption, 
are  Los  Fuegos  of  Guatimala,  Isalco,  Momotombo,  Talica, 
and  Bombacho. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmus  there  are  also  several. 
Three  occur  in  the  province  of  Pasto,  and  three  in  Popayan, 
both  I  believe  comprehended  under  the  present  Republic  of 
Columbia,  and  there  are  five  in  Quito. 

The  connexion  of  that  near  the  town  of  Pasto  with  those 
of  the  province  of  Quito,  was  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  |n 
1797.  A  thick  column  of  smoke  had  proceeded  ever  since  the 
month  of  November,  1796,  from  the  volcano  of  Pasto ;  but  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
the  smoke  suddenly  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1797.  This  was  precisely  the  moment,  at  which,  65  leagues 
further  south,  the  city  of  Riobamba,  near  Tunguragua,  was 
destroyed  by  a  tremendous  eartl^quake. 
Between  Quito  and  Chili  only  one  volcano  is  known  tp 

occur,  and  this  is  situated  in  Peru. 

■  • 

*  Humboldt  G.  des  Rochef ,  987. 
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NeYeitbeieaB  the  frequent  occurreDce  of  earthquakes  in 
the  intermedUale  country  renders  it  probable,  that  no  natural 
separation  esista  between  the  two  prorinces,  but  that  the 
same  operations  are  in  fact  proceeding  throughout  the  whole 
nUemediaie -tract. 

It  eppears  probable,  says  Humboldt,  that  the  higher  part 
of  the  kmgdom  of  Quito,  and  the  neighbouring  Cordilleras^ 
far  irom  being  a  groupe  of  distinct  volcanos,  constitute  a 
single  swollen  mass,  an  immense  Tolcanic  wall,  stretching 
Ivom  south  to  north,  the  crest  of  which  exhibits  a  sur&oe  of 
more  than  600  square  leagues.  Cotopaxi,  Tunguragua, 
Antisana,  and  Pichinca,  are  placed  on  this  immense  vault, 
and  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  different  summits  of 
one  and  the  same  volcanic  mass,  than  as  distinct  mountains. 
The  fire  finds  a  vent  sometimes  from  one,  sometimes  fitim 
another  of  these  apertures.  The  obstructed  craters  appear 
to  us  to  be  extinguished  volcanos;  but  we  may  presume^ 
that,  unce  Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua  have  only  one  or 
two  eruptions  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  fire  is  not-less 
continually  active  under  the  town  of  Quito,  under  Pichincha, 
and  Imbaburu.* 

In  Chili  no  less  than  sixteen  volcanos  are  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  activity.  They  are  all  situated  near  the  middle  of 
tihe  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly 
paralld  to  the  coast.  The  lava  and  ashes  discharged  finom 
them  never  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Andes. 

Only  two  volcanos  are  found  among  the  maritime  and 
midland  mountains :  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rapd^ 
which  is  small,  and  emits  only  a  litde  smoke  at  intervals ;  the 
other,  the  great  volcano  of  Vrllarica,  distinguishable  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles,  and  said  to  be  connected  at  its  base 
with  the  Andes. 

*  Pfinonal  Narrttivc,  vol.  4i,  p.  99^  Eiig.  Tn 
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It  continues  burning  without  intenoisaiipp^  b|it  its  erap- 
tious  have  seldom  been  violent.  Tbe  bese  is  Qoveied  with 
forests,  and  its  sides  with  a  lively  verdwe,  but  Us  Bummit 
reaches  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  most  remarkable  eruption  of  the.  Chilian  volcanoa 
was  that  of  Peteroa,  on  the  Sd  of  December^  1760,  when  the 
volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new  crater,  and  a  moun* 
tain  in  its  vicinity  experienced  a  rent  several  miles  in  extent. 
A  large  portion  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  Lontue,  and 
kiving  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  water.* 

Thus  a  line  of  volcanic  mountains  may  be  traced  at  in- 
tervals from  the  5th  to  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude^ 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ;  whilst  the  intervening 
spaces  exhibit,  in  the  frequent  earthquakes  that  occur,  phae« 
nomena  of  an  analogous  kind. 

This  apparent  communication,  or  at  least  similarity  of 
constitution,  subsisting  between  the  several  parts  of  this 
tract,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  absence  of  all  indi- 
cations of  volcanic  action  from  the  countries  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  whether  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 
Guyana,  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  or  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  there  exist  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  three 
small  volcanos,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Caqueta,  the 
Napo,  and  the  Morona,  but  these,  in  Humboldt's  opinion, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  lateral  action  of  the  volcanos  of 
Columbia. 

There  is  one  remarkable  phenomenon  belonging  to  vol- 
canos of  the  New  World,  which,  though  not  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  them,  is  more  frequent  there  than  among  those  of 
Europe. 

It  often  happens,  that  instead  of  ejections  of  lava  pro- 
ceeding from  the  volcano  during  its  periods  of  activity, 

*  Molioa.  llivt.  Natur.  de  Chili. 
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•treams  of  boiling  water  mizJod  with  mud  alone  are  thfowA 
out. 

It  was  once  imagined  that  the  mud  and  water  were 
genuine  products  of  the  volcano,  derired  firom  some  spot  in 
the  interior  of  the  mountain,  equally  deep-seated  with  that 
from  which  the  lava  itself  proceeds ;  but  a  &ci  recorded  by 
Humboldt  has  done  much  to  dispel  this  illusion. 

It  seems,  that  with  this  mud  are  often  thrown  out  multi* 
tudes  of  small  fish  (Pymelodes  Cyclopum),  sometimes 
indeed  in  numbers  sufficient  to  taint  the  air.  Now  as  theve 
is  no  doubt  that  these  fish  proceeded  firom  the  mountain 
itself,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  contains  in  its  int^ior  laigt 
lakes  suited  for  the  abode  of  these  animals,  and  therefore  in 
ordinary  seasons  out  of  the  immediate  influence  of  ihe  toI* 
canic  action. 

Admitting  the  existence  of  these  lakes,  it  is  certainly 
most  natural,  to  attribute  the  water  thrown  out  to  the  bursti- 
ing  of  one  of  them,  and  the  mud  to  the  intermixture  of  the 
water  with  the  ashes  at  the  same  time  ejected. 


The  conclusions  to  which  Humboldt  has  arrired  from 
observations  on  the  physical  structure  of  America,  some  of 
which  have  appeared,  but  the  greater  part  remain  unpub<- 
lished,  are  as  follows : 

All  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  Cordilleras  are  of 
trachyte,  which  rock  encircles  in  zones  a  large  portion  of  the 
table  land,  but  rarely  extends  towards  the  plains.  When 
the  trachyte  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the 
entire  soil,  it  is  scattered  in  «mall  distinct  masses  on  the 
back  and  crest  of  the  Andes,  raised  in  the  form  of  p(»Q|^ 
rocks  firom  the  bosom  of  the  primitive  and  transition  fi>miap 
tions. 

Trachytes  and  basalt  are  rarely  found  together,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  mutual  repulsion  between  these  two  classes  of 
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fiiniiatioitt.*  True  .banlts  widi  oliTine  do  not  jccHwtiUite 
beds  interstratified  with  the  trachyte,  but  when  they  are 
taand  near  the  hitter,  they  aie  superposed* 
I  These  and  other  Tolcanic  formations,  such  as  clinkstone 
amygdaloid,  and  pumiceous  conglomerates,  are  the  principal 
rodLS  met  with  above  the  trachyte ;  sometimes,  howerer, 
small  local. formations  of  tertiary  limestone  and  gypsum 
occur. 

The  circumstance  however  which  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered with  the  greatest  attention,  as  leading  to  the  most 
important  consequences,  is  the  apparent  passage  from  the 
trachyte  into  the  porphyry  beneath  it. 

This  rock,  which  Humboldt  considers  as  belonging  to  the 
transition  series,  is  distinguished  from  the  porphyries  which 
are  most  common  in  the  Old  World,  by  the  almost  enure 
absence  of  quartz,  the  presence  of  hornblende,  of  glassy  as 
well  as  common  felspar,  and  somedroes  of  augite.  It  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  absolute  line  of  sepam- 
tion  between  this  kind  of  porphyry  and  trachyte;  it  is  only 
from  the  union  of  all  these  mineralogical  characters  with 
the  presence  of  obsidian,  pearlstone,  and  scoriform  masses, 
and  from  the  relative  position  of  the  rock,  that  we  can  deter* 
mine  it  to  be  trachyte. 

It  is  also  equally  difficult  to  pronounce  where  the  trachyte 
b^ns,  and  the  porphyry  which  supports  it  terminates,  for 
glassy  felspar  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  common  as 
^we  ascend  to  the  upper  strata  of  the  transition  porphyry, 
and  beds  even  occur  in  it,  which  are  considered  almost  as 
characteristic  of  the  trachytic  formation. 

JsThus  between  the  porphyries  which  contain  the  rich  silver 
mines  of  Real  dd  Monte,  and  the  white  trachytes  with 
pearlstone  and  obsidian  which  compose  the  Mountain  of 
Couteaux  east  of  Mexico,  an  intermediate  class  of  rocks 

*  This  remark  mtut  be  taken  with  very  many  exceptions,  as  Humboldt 
seems  to  allow.    Gisaement  des  Roches^  p.  340. 
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occurs^  which  partakes  sometimes  of  the  characteit  of  the 
vlder,  and  iometimes  of  the  newer  formation. 

In  South  America  likewise,  the  nme  remark  qipliet  tothe 
litrata  interfening  between  die  transition  porphyry  cofered 
"With  V\kck  granuhur  limestone,  and  the  pumiceous  trachytes 
constituting  the  active  volcano  of  Puracd. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Mexican  por- 
phyry, so  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  we  observe  beds,  destitute 
of  hornblende,  but  abounding  in  long  narrow  crystals  c£ 
glassy  felspar,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  dink* 
•stone  porphyry  of  Bilin,  in  the  trachytic  district  of  Bohemia. 
In  short  Humboldt  considers,  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  admitting  a  natural  line  of  [separation  between  the  tnuH 
sitioa  and  the  volcanic  formation  of  America^  than  there  is 
between  the  former,  and  the  secondary  limestones  which  are 
found  above  it  in  the  Old  World. 

Before  however  we  proceed  to  draw  any  inferences  from 
.these  observations,  I  would  remind  you  of  what  I  have  said 
with  respect  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  porphyries  of  Hun- 
gary, and  would  observe  moreover  on  the  present  subject, 
.  that  the  authority  justly  due  in  general  to  the  opinions  of 
-  an  individual  so  distinguished  as  Humboldt  is  in  some 
degree  weakened  here  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
founded  on  observations  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  several  of  the  rocks,  to 
which  reference  is  repeatedly  made,  was  unknown.  It  is 
therefore  possible,  not  only  that  the  observations  of  this 
philosopher,  whilst  in  America,  may  have  been  deficient  in 
that  precision  which  the  present  impipved  state  of  the 
science  woul/d  ha?e  imparted  to  them ;  but  that  his  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  fects  themselves  to  systems  since  established, 
being  made  since  his  return,  may  not  always  have  been 
successful. 

When  for  instance  Mons.  de  Humboldt  speaks  of  the 
Muschelkalk,  the  Quadersandstein,  and  the  Tertiary  rocks 
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of Jimerioay  it  must  be.adinilited  that.jiiftdtci^oaop  sttch 
points  would  have  carried,  jwilb  U^more  auUKMritjr^  badlia 
irivted  AfqeriiBa  sinoe  lhe.;diaracleiBioC/lbMe  'tpdu  have 
beenjnBdaouiy  {since  it  is  impoasible  for  die  nKwtcompre- 
lieanve.  mind  to  poesen  that  MX  recoUkctiosk  of  all  the  fiu^u 
that  bear  upon  a  complicated  subject^  which  ahould  enable 
liin)  to  derive  from  this  alone  the. same  degree  of  certainty,  as 
lie  might  obtain  upon  the  iqpot*  itseUV 
r .  I  hail  tberefove  with  the  .greatest  satis&ction  the  intenUon 
^hich  M.  .de  Hiunboldt  has  held  out  to  u%  of  again  visitinig 
ihescenesy  where  in  early  life  he  has  reaped  so  much  distinc- 
iion ;.  persuaded,  that  returning  as  he  would  do  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  fiicts  that  have  since  been  accumulated  in 
geology,  he  could  not  fiul  to  dear  up  those  doubts, .  which, 
in  spite  of  his  preyious  labours,  still  hang  over  the  subject 
of  the  older  formations  of  America* 

The  poirphyry  which  has  led  to  these  remarks  is  distin- 
guished, by  Humboldt  into  two  kinds :  the  more  antieit, 
immediately  ooyering  the  primitive  rocks ;  the  more  modem, 
resting  on  slates  and  limestones  belonging  to  the  transition 
series.  .  The  former  contains  no  metallic  veins,  the  latter 
abounds  in  them^  Both  however  possess  the  same  charac- 
;ters,  by  which  they  become  allied  to  the  trachytes,  just  as 
■the  transition  porphyries  of  Europe  present  many  analogies 
to  the  red  sandstone. 

/The  older  porphyry  is  found  in  South  America  imme- 
diately lesting  on  the  primitive  rocks,  and  is  covered  by 
syenite,- composed  of  hornblende  and  common  felspar,  vrith 
« little  mica  and  quartz. 

,  Thia  syenite  seems,  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  to  pass 
into  trachyte;  the  hornblende  beccmiing  more  abundant,  the 
mica  more  rare,  and  glassy  taking  the  place  of  common 
felspar. 

Sometimes,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Purace,  the 
syenite  is  s^arated  by  granite  from  the  superimposed  tra* 


chyte,  which  latter  at  top  becomes  glaasy,  and  pasfies  inta 
obsidian. 

The  syenite  is  sometimes  covered  with  a«  black  limestone, 
so  highly  charged  with  carbon  as  to  soil  Che  fingers,  and 
possessing  aU  the  characters  of  a  transition  rock,  and  yel 
the  porphyiy  on  which  it  rests  has  much  resemblance  to 
trachyte.  ' 

Humboldt  also  notices  other  circumstances  which  tend  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  transition  poi^hyry  and 
the  trachyte ;  thus  the  former  rock  at  Pisoja  is  columnar^ 
and  at  Rio  Guachicon  contains,  like  the  trachyte  of  the 
Siebengebirge,  fragments  of  gneiss. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  seems  aflorwards  to  admit,  that 
it  is  questionable,  whether  these  rocks  are  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  to  the  trachytic  series. 

These  porphyries  in  Quito  alternate  with  gneiss  and  micar 
slate,  (rocks  on  which  they  usually  repose)  and  are  covered 
by  trachyte,  to  which  they  present  an  approzimatkui  $ 
hornblende  and  augite  becoming  more  frequent  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  formation. 

The  syenite  associated  with  tins  porphyry  also  appears  to 
contain  salt  springs,  gypsum,  and  sulphur,  add  is  cohered  by 
«  greenstone,  consisting  of  felspar  united  with  hornblende^ 
and  not  with  augite.  Mons.  de  Humboldt  omsiders  this 
an  additional  proof,  that  the  particular  porphyiy  alluded  to 
18  not  a  trachyte,  for  the  latter  rock  has  hidierto  been  met 
'with  aasociated  only  wilh  augite  rock,  and  not  with  genuine 
greenstone. 

The  porphyiy  of  Equinozial  America  is  covered  by  a 
formation  of  transition  clayslate  passing  into  talcose  slate, 
ifi'which  is  situated  the  famoiis  silver  mine  of  OutaAtuato 
in  New  Spain.  '  The  thickness  of  this  fomwtioh  iii  no  le^ 
than  9000  feet.  It  contains,  as  subordinate  beds,  not  only 
syenite,  but  also  serpentine  and  hornblende  slate.  No  br- 
ganic  remains  however,  have  as  yet  been  discovered.    It 
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passes  into  a  siliceons  slate,  which  has  sometimes  the.  cha- 
meters  of  Lydian  stone. 

This  rock  is  covered  in  Mexico  by  a  second  formation  of 
porphyry,  distinguished  by  its  extreme  uniformity,  and  con* 
taining  rarely  any  subordinate  beds.  Its  thickness  is  calcu- 
lated by  Humboldt  at  5000  feet  at  the  least.  Between 
Acapulco  and  Mexico,  it  appears  to  be  covered  by  a  forma- 
'tion  of  compact  limestone  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  full  of 
large  caverns,  and  a  case  of  the  same  kind  is  more  distinctly 
observed  at  Zumpango,  where  the  order  of  superposition 
Seems  to  be : 

Ist.  The  primitive  gi*anite. 

Sd.   Alpine  limestone  (?) 

Sd.  Granite. 

4th.  Porphyry  with  glassy  felspar,  which  in  one  phcesup* 
ikMrts  an  amygdaloid  of  a  semivitreous  character,  and  in 
others  two  difierent  calcareous  rocks,  both  cellular,  which, 
though  evidently  less  antient  than  that  which  rests  on  the 
granite,  are  certainly  not  so  modem  as  the  beds  above  the 
chalk. 

'  The  rocks  too.  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  which  I  have 
before  observed  to  pass  in  one  place  into  trachyte,  are  covered 
in  another  by  a  calcareous  rock,  which  Humboldt  considers 
to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Alpine  limestone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limit  to  the  age  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  metalliferous  porphyry  of  New  Spain,  is  best  deter- 
niifted  by  the  appearances  presented  at  Guanaxuato^  where 
it  is  seen  resting  immediately  on  a  transition  slate  with 
Lydian  stone,  and  both  rocks  are  alike  traversed  by  the  same 
metallic  veins. 

This  is  the  very  rock  which  I  have  before  alluded  to  as 
possessing  in  many  cases  all  the  characters  of  trachyte,  and 
yet  it  presents  so  many  analogies  to  the  preceding  rocks 
which  are  covered  by  the  older  limestones,  that  Humboldt 
ranks  it  among  the  transition  porphyries. 
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Below  the  Equator,  between  the  6th  and  8th  degree  of  SJ 
latitude,  Humboldt  observed  porphyries  resting  upon  cliij* 
slate,  which  he  has  set  down,  aldiough  with  doubt,  as  tran- 
sition. 

These  porphyries  have  sometimes  much  the  aspect  of 
basalt,  contain  more  augite  than  felspar,  and  alternate  with 
beds  of  jaq)er,  and  of  compact  felqpar  having  a  black  colour 
and  uniform  consistence, 

Al  other  times  the  porphyries  have  less  affinity  to  trachyte, 
as  at  the  Indian  village  of  San  Felipe,  where  they  are  covered 
by  a  black  shelly  limestone. 

I  have  been  induced  to  enter  rather  more  fully  than  I 
should  have  otherwise  done,  into  details  respecting  the  older 
porphyries  and  trachytes  of  America,  more  particularly  as  to 
their  mutual  connexion,  because  the  subject  does  not  k^ 
pear  to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  attention  here,  which  it 
has  done  on  the  continent,  and  which  indeed  its  importance 
deserves. 

In  every  nation,  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  progresi 
of  science^  partly  by  the  physical  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try itself,  and  partly  by  the  direction  which  the  inquiries  of 
those  most  distinguished  in  each  particular  department  may 
chance  to  have  taken.  The  former  circumstance  naturally 
affords  di  facility y  the  latter  a  popularity ^  to  certain  subjects 
more  tluui  to  others. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  prominence 
which  has  been  given  in  Italy  to  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canos,  in  Saxony  to  those  connected  with  the  operations  of 
mining,  and  in  Ekigland  to  the  structure  of  the  secondary 
formations,  and  the  changes  effected  by  diluvial  action. 

In  like  manner  the  igneous  orij^n  of  the  older  rocks  has 
been  chiefly  maintained  in  Scotland,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  dykes,  which  Hutton  and  Playfair 
brought  into  notice;  and  in  Grermany,  by  reference  to  the 
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;ie8  between  the  older  and  newer  porphyries,  which 
Humboldt  has  taken  upon  himself  to  investigate. 

The  indiyidual  however,  who  wishes  to  take  a  compre* 
hensive  view  of  this  subject,  ought  not  to  neglect  either 
branch  of  the  enquiry,  especially  as  both  require  much  fur- 
ther elucidation,  and  as  the  contradictory  statements  with 
respect  to  them  have  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  explained 
away. 

I  hope  therefore,  that  among  the  many  indiyidoals  firom 
this  country  who  now  resort  to  th^  New  World  with  view? 
either  of  emolument  or  information,  some  may  be  induced 
to  investigate  the  volcanic  phaenomena  which  are  there  pre- 
sented, and  to  such  persons  probably  the  above  statements 
may  not  be  without  their  use. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  I  diall  not  repent  having  devolied 
a  few  pages  to  the  above  details,  deficient  as  I  am  aware 
they  must  be  considered  in  point  of  clearness  as  well  as  pver 
cision ;  and  shall  even  consider  myself  as  in  somie  measure 
indemnified  by  the  publication  of  these  Lectures  for  the 
privation  I  have  l<Mig  expcarienced^  in  being  cut  off  by  my 
engagements  at  home  firom  the  possibility  of .  personally  in^ 
irestigating  a  portion  of  the  globe,  30  full  (^intcofest  lo  eveiy 
lover  of  nature. 


V"  .,^ 


LECTURE  IV. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  VOLCANIC  PflJENOMENA. 


1*^  Brmwcj^  op  tbe  Inquiry^  viz. 

A  statement  of  the  theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  eX" 
plain  the  cause  of  Volcanos — Lemery^s  mode  ofaccount* 
ingfor  them  refuted^  hy  the  want  of  analogy  between 
their  phasnomena^  and  those  arising  from  the  cause  he 
assigned  —  Hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Daoy^s 
discovetyj  zoith  respect  to  the  Metallic  Basis  of  the 
Earths  and  Alkalies^ 

Before  considering  this  hypothesis^  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  what  phcenomena  are  to  be  vietced  as  arising 
from  Volcanos — and  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
1st  J  of  Earthquakes;  9dly,  of  Hot  Springs;  Sfdly,  of 
Exhalations  of  inflammable  Gases,  and  ^^  Salses**  or 
Mud  Eruptions. 

The  hypothesis  under  examination  implies  the  access  of 
Water  to  the  seat  of  volcanic  action — hence  favoured  bj/ 
the  general  situation  of  volcanos  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sea — Exceptions  Uo  this  rule  considered — in  the 
case  of  active  Volcanos — and  in  that  of  extinct  ones. 

Phasnomena  of  a  Volcano  examined  in  detail — so  far  as 
regards  the  aeriform  fluids  given  out — These  consist  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Sulphurous  Acid,  Muriatic 
Acid,  Cisrbonic  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Steam — Explana* 
tioh  of  the  presence  of  these  bodies  agreeably  to  the 
hypothesis  proposed. 

Structure  of  a  volcanic  mountain  considered,  1st,  in  cases 
where  a  conical  mass  of  Trachyte  has  been  thrown  up — 
ind,  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  appears  to  be  composed 
of  alternating  strata  of  Lava  and  Tuff. 


S&4  Coniemit. 

Products  of  an  eruption  considered — 1*1.  2%^  Ldtofu — their 
chemical  properties — heat  ai  which  they  melt -^  com' 
position  —  mineralogical  characters  —  accidental  in* 
gredients — 2nd.  Injected  masses. 

Origin  of  Trachyte  investigated^  by  considering^  Istj  its 
position — Sdlyy  the  extraneous  substances  imbedded  in  it 
— Sdlyy  the  crystals  it  contains-^thlyy  its  mineralogical 
and  chemical  characters. 

Depth  at  which  the  Volcanic  processes  take  place* 

Conclusion  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  the  theory  pro^^ 
posed — The  phasnomena  attendant  on  an  erupliony  de^ 
ducedfrom  it  in  detail. 

2nd.  Branch  of  the  iNQUiRTy  viz. 

The  relation  between  the  products  of  acknowledged  Vol' 
canosj  and  certain  of  the  older  Rock-formations. 

Analogies  between  Trap  and  Volcanic  rocks — In  minera^ 
logical  characters — In  chemical  composition. 

Differences  in  mechanical  texture  explained^  by  consider* 
ing  the  difference  of  circumstances  under  which  Trap 
Rocks  must  have  been  formed — Their  greater  compact* 
•ness  accounted  for — Their  stony  aspect  referred  to  the 
slowness  with  which  they  cooled^  and  this  proved  to  be 
consistent  with  their  submarine  origin. — Differences  in 
these  respects  shewn  to  decrease  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  approached  its  present  condition. 

Voletnic  products  divided  into  three  Classes j  according  to 
the  differences  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  Earth  in 
the  period  at  which  they  were  produced. 

Characters  of  the  first  or  most  modern  classjformed  since 
the  earth  acquired  its  present  condition — They  are  more 
cellular — more  glassy — ejected  in  generalfrom  Craters — 
form  streams  of  Lava  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length. 

Characters  of  the  second  or  intermediate  ClasSy  formed 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary  Rocks — Descrip* 
tion  of  its  Lavas  and  its  Tuffs — Formation  of  these  Tuffs 
explained  by  considering  the  condition  of  the  Earth* s 
surface  at  the  time  the  Tertiary  Rocks  were  formed. 
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T%ird  or  oldest  Class  of  Volcanic  products  considered— 
Their  date  is  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Tertiary  Rocks-^ 
They  have  been  ejected  through  the  medium  of  Dj/hes^ 
and  not  of  Craters — When  ejected^fbrm  Bedsy  and  not 
Streams — Changes  they  produce  in  the  contiguous  rocks 
considered  —  Conversion  of  common  Limestone  into 
Dolomite — Their  products  in  general  more  compact  than 
those  from  modern  Volcanos — if  cellular^  the  cells  are 
commonly  filed  with  crystalline  matter — seldom  vitreous^ 
except  in  thin  veins — more  commonly  affect  a  prismatic 
structure — are  equally  compact  in  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  bed-^Difference  between  the  Tuffs  belonging 
to  this  and  to  the  second  Class. 

Analogies  between  Trap  and  Qranitic  Rocks  considered — 
Arguments  for  and  against  the  igneous  formation  of 
Or anite  ^^  Origin  of  Serpentine  considered — Question 
vrith  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  central  heat  examined-^ 
Sir  A.  Crichton^s  arguments  on  that  subject — Evidence 
of  a  central  heat  deduced  from  statements  with  regard  to 
the  temperature  of  Mines — These  statements  considered* 

Final  causes  of  Volcanos — Conclusion* 


Haying  in  my  three  preceding  Lectures  brought  to- 
gether such  facts  with  respect  to  the  phaenomena  of  vol- 
canos, as  ray  own  observations  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  occur,  or  the  researches  of  others  were  capable  of 
aflfording ;  I  conceive  it  will  not  be  altogether  uninterest- 
ing,  if  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  in  my  present  such  gene- 
ral inferences^  as  appear  deducible  from  the  foregoing 
details,  either  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  these  effects j  or 
their  relation  to  the  processes  which  were  concerned  in 
the  production  of  certain  of  the  older  constituents  of  our 
globe. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  enquiries  (I  mean  the- 
canse  of  volcanic  ph»nomena,)    it  must    be   confessedi 
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that  our  Bpecnlauons,  from  the  verj  nature  of  Um  subject, 
are  involved  in  much  uncertainty^  since  the  pfooesees  we 
undertake  to  consider  are  placed  beyond  the  scope  of  actual 
observation,  and  can  be  coi^ectured  sofelj  from  certain  of 
their  remote  consequences. 

In  the  case  before  us  too,  the  effects  which  we  snrvej  ue 
often  in  themselves  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  exami- 
nation, so  that  indeed  it  i»  chiefly  to  a  review  of  the  minor 
operations,  earned  on  by  a  volcano  daring  the  stages  of  its 
partial  intermittence,  and  of  its  subsidence  into  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  imperfect  data 
we  may  possess,  upon  which  to  build  an  hypothesis. 

I  propose  therefore  to  consider  this  part  of  the  enquiry, 
with  as  much  conciseness  as  is  consistent  with  a  dear  ex* 
planation  of  my  views ;  and  passing  over  many  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced  at  various  times  to  explain  the 
nature  of  volcanoe,  to  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of 
one  or  two  which  possess  some  shew  of  probability,  and  are 
supported  by  the  authority  of  illustrious  names. 

According  to  the  first  and  most  antient  of  thes^  volcanos 
were  attributed  to  the  combustion  of  certain  inflammabkB^ 
similar  to  those  which  exist  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
such,  for  instance,  as  sulphur,  beds  of  coal,  and  the  like ; 
and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  spontaneous  inflammation 
of  these  substances,  an  appeal  was  often  made  to  an  ex- 
periment of  Lemery^s^  which  went  to  prove^  that  mixturea 
of  sulphur  and  iron,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  humidity,  would  give  out  suflScient  heat  to 
pjBss  gradually  into  a  state  of  combustion,  and  to  set  fire  to 
ajiy  bodies  that  were  near* 

.  His  process  was,  to  mix  as  large  a  quantity,  aa  could  be 
conveniently  had,  of  clean  iron  filings,  with  somewhat  moie 
of  sulphur,  and  as  much  water  as  would  make  a  firm  paste, 
to  bury  this  in  the  earth,  (first  wrapping  k  up  in  a  cloth) 
and  to  ram  the  soil  firmly  above  it.  A  mixture  of  this 
kind  in  a  few  hours  grows  warm,  and  swells  so  as  to  raise 
the  ground,    Sulphureims  vapours  make  their  way  through 
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the  crevices,  and  sometimes  flames  will  appear.  Rarely  is 
there  any  explosion;  but  when  this  happens^  the  fire  is 
TiTid— tand  the  heat  and  fire  both  eontinue  for  some  time,  if 
the  quantity  of  materials  has  been  great,* 

Breislac  has  proposed  a  theory  not  very  different  from  the 
above  ;t  he  supposes,  that  volcanos  may  arise  from  masseal 
of  petroleum,  cdUiected  in  underground  caverns,  set  on  fire 
by  some  third  substance. 

He  imagines,  that  the  presence  of  certun  of  the  com* 
binations  of  phosphorus  or  even  of  sulphuric  acid  may 
originate  the  combustion,  and  he  appeals  to  the  conflagra<« 
tions  that  take  plaoa  in  coal  mines,  i^  proving  that  bitumin- 
ous substances  are  in  fact  set  on  fire  by  the  presence  of  some 
body  spontaneously  combustible. 

He  shews,  that  petroleum  is  very  abundantly  distributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  that  it  is  more  particularly 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos,  during  the  erup« 
tions  of  which  it  is  o|len  exhale<^  in  great  quantities,    ^ 

This  hypothesis  however  seems  to  be  supported  on  much 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  one  before  alluded  to,  and  is  saddled  by  objections  of 
a  similar  description;  I  shall  therefore  spare  myself  the 
trouble  of  considering  it  apart,  as  the  observations  I  ^hall 
have  to  make  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  both, 

Another  explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena  has  been 
suggested  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  H,  Davy,  with  respect  to 
the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

It  being  now  ascertained,  that  the  solid  constituents  of  our 
globe  all  contain  some  inflammable  principle,  and  owe  their 
present  condition  to  the  union  of  this  principle  with  oxygen ; 
it  seems  by  no  means  an  improbable  supposition,  that  at  a 
certain  depth  beneath  the  sur&ce,  at  which  atmospheric  air 
is  either  wholly  or  partially  excluded,  these  substances  may 
•till  exist  in  their  pure  unoxydized  state^ 

*  Mem,  de  TAcademie,  1700. 
f  lastit  Geol.  \(A.  9. 
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Now  if  water  were  at  any  time  admitted  to  them  whilst 
in  that  condition,  we  know  from  the  common  principles  of 
chemistry,  that  a  great  evolution  of  gaseous  matter  must 
take  place,  and  that  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  with  these  inflammables  would  give  rise  to  heat, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  surround* 
ijfig  rocks,  and  all  the  other  phaenomena  attendant  on  aa 
eruption. 

Such  being  the  opinions  respecting  volcanos,  which  ap« 
pear^  at  first  sight,  to  possess  the  greatest  share  of  prob- 
ability, let  us  next  inquire  somewhat  joore  minutely  into 
the  arguments  that  may  be  advanced  in  their  support. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  former  hypothesis,  I  may. 
remark,  that  it  is  chiefly  favoured  by  the  general  occurrence  of 
sulphur  and  of  gases  containing  it  in  almost  all  volcanoa; 
from  whence  it  might  seem  a  natural  inference,  that  on  the 
presence  of  this  substance  the  phaenomena  themselves  de« 
pended.    Whether  the  same  be.  the  case  with  petroleum, 
which  Breislac  regards  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  process, 
will  appear  hereafter;  but  whichever  of  these  substances 
be  the  cause  of  the  volcanic  operations,  it  vnll  at  least  be 
adn^itted,  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  imagining 
means  by  which  either  of  them  might  be  brought  into  a 
state  of  combustion.      When  however  we  examine  more 
narrowly  into  the  analogies  between  the  effects  of  volcanic 
fires,  and  those  which  we  know  to  result  firom  the  com* 
bustion  of  either  of  these  materials,  we  are  soon  brought  Co 
confess  the  inadequacy  of  such  an  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  facts  before  us.    What  resemblance  for  example  do  the 
porcelain-jaspers  and  other  pseudo-volcanic  rocks,  as  they 
are  improperly  termed,  which  we  observe  in  coalmines,  that 
have  been  for  centuries  in  a  state  qf  inflammation,  bear  to 
the  lavas  and  the  ejected  masses  of  a  genuine  volcano ;  or 
where  do  wc  observe  from  them  the  same  evolution  of  aeri* 
form  fluids,  and  of  streams  of  melted  materials  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  latter  ?   The  diflerence  would  appear 
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Btin  more  striking,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  other  particulars 
Hpfith  respect  to  the  depth  and  geological  position  which 
mnst  be  assigned  to  the  seat  of  the  volcanic  action ;  but  these 
will  be  more  in  place  at  a  later  period  of  this  Lecture. 

The  remaining  hypothesis  which  I  have  to  consider,  has 
at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  supposes  the  agency  of  bodies 
which  do  not  exist  in  nature  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe ; 
and  this  circumstance  gives  it  at  least  a  superiority  over 
other  explanations,  in  a  case  where  the  phsenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  are  of  a  descriptionr  altogether  difierent  from 
any  that  result  from  other  natural  processes  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  our  observation.  The  individual  therefore 
who  maintains,  that  volcanos  arise  from  the  access  of  water 
to  the  metals  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  is  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  pointing  out,  as  the  advocates  of  the  contrary 
hypothesis  ought  to  do,  some  process  going  on  near  the 
eurface  of  the  earth,  resembling  in  kind  at  least,  if  not  in 
degree,  the  phenomena  which  he  attempts  to  explain. 

Now  if  volcanos  have  arisen  fi'om  this  latter  cause,  the 
'necessity  of  water  to  excite  the  combustion  seems  to  imply, 
that  they  would  be  met  with  rather  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  than  on  the  elevated  table  lands  of 
extensive  continents;  and  the  existence  of  substances  cap- 
able of  decomposing  that  fluid  indicates,  that  the  process 
must  have  gone  on  at  a  depth  sufficiently  great  to  have  pre- 
cluded the  access  of  air,  which  would  have  long  ago  im*- 
parted  to  them  the  very  principle,  to  the  absorption  of 
which  the  volcanic  action  is  attributed.  Hence  the  rocks^ 
-which  appear  to  proceed  from  the  focus  of  a  volcano,  ought 
to  be  derived  rather  from  granitic  and  other  of  the  older 
ibrmations,  than  from  those  of  modem  date;  and  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  process  ought  to  consist,  in  part  at  least, 
of  those  which  we  know  to  be  given  out,  when  water  is 
made  to  act  upon  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

In  order  therefore  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  probability 
belonging  to  this  theory,  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  volcanos;  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
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nerifofiQ  fluids  evolved  by  th?m  in  ()i£|l^raat  fftagea  uf  #qiiT^ 
\iy;  th^dljp^  the  nature  of  their  U^W  ta^  qectcd  y^nyaej; 
and  fourthly,  the  depth  firooi  which  \hey  ^Hpi^fur  to  hav^ 
emanated. 


Before  however  I  enter  upon  these  questions^  i%  ia 
that  I  should  define  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  beea 
done,  what  appearances  are  to  be  considered  as  establishing 
the  existence  of  volcanic  action,  inasmuch  as  the  ideas 
entertained  on  that  head  are  singularly  various  and  inde* 
finite^  and  thus  have  occasioned  much  of  the  difference  of 
opinion  that  exists  on  these  questions.  Some  for  instance 
are  unwilling  to  admit  earthquakes  as  any  probable  indica-* 
tion  of  subterraneous  fire,  whilst  others  not  only  include 
these,  but  go  so  far  as  to  class  hot-springs,  gaseous  exhala- 
tions like  those  of  the  Pietra  Mala,  and  the  eruptions  of 
mud  and  petroleum  commonly  called  ^'  Salses ''  amopgi^ 
volcanic  phenomena. 

With  regard  however  to  the  first  of  these,  I  apprehend, 
that  those  who  coolly  examine  the  facts  that  have  beei^ 
collected  on  the  subject,^  will  scarcely  entertain  any  oth^ 
diflEbrence  of  opinion,  than  as  to  whether  their  connectio9 
with  volcanos  is  universal;  for  in  some  insta9ce8  earth? 
quakes  have  occurred  so  immediately  antecedent  upon  vot* 
canic  eruptions,  waji  are  so  manifestly  derived  from  the  very 
same  centre  of  action,;  that  we  want  no  better  proof  to  e^a^ 
blish  an  identity  of  origin. 

In  other  cases  the  evidenceji  though  not  quite;  so  direct,  is 
perhaps  as  cogeAt  as  can  be  obtained  \ifk  most  que^ions  of 
this  description. 

When  for  instance  we  observe  two  volcanic  districts,  bpt^ 
i|ubj,ect  to  earthquakes,  vvhich  are  ascertained  to  hay^acoiv- 
ncction  with  the  volcar^c  actio^  going  on,  a^  find  thajt  imi 
intermediate  country,  in  which  there  are  no.  tracea  of  thp 
operation  of  fire,  is  agitated  by  subterraneous^  convulsions, 
similar  in  kind,  but  stronger  in  degree  than  those  which 
occur  in  the  n^ore  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ymIcmps;  have 
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m^  iiol  feaion  lo  conclude^  that  tbe  him  tction  extends 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  abow  QMce,  and  chat  it  is 
<Ai»  which  pioduceB  in  the  iiiteniiediate  country  the  eflfects 
alluded  to,  which  aie  only  the  more  alanning  from  the 
absence  of  any  natural  outlet,  from  which  elaatic  Tapoun 
might  escape? 

Now  in  proof  of  the  former  of  these  positions,  it  may  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  case  of 
Etna  or  Vesuvius,  which  rardy  return  to  a  state  of  activity, 
after  along  interval  of  comparative  quiescence,  without  some 
antecedent  earthquake,  which  ceases  so  soon  as  the  moun* 
tain  has  established  for  itself  a  vent.^  Such  was  the  case- 
before  the  celebrated  eruption  of  79  in  Campania,  and  in  that 
of  Etna  in  1537,  where,  says  Fazzello,  noises  w«re  heardy 
and  shocks  experienced,  over  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Sicily,  In  such  cases  no  one  would  doubt  the  connection 
between  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake. 

*  Humboldt  gives  ut  the  following  feriet  of  phaoomena,  which  preseoted 
Ihemielvefl  on  the  American  Hemisphere  between  the  years  1796  and  97,  at 
well  as  bslweea  1811  and  ISIS. 

1796. — I$epiember97f    E|ruptioi\  in  the    West  India  Islands)    volcano  of 

Ouadaloupe  in  activity. 

......  November The  volcano  of  Pasto  begins  to  emit  smoke. 

December  14.    Dettrugtioa  of  Cumana  by  earthquake. 

|797. — ^February   4^    Destruction  of  Riobamba  by  earthquake* 

1811. — January  90.     Appearance  of  Sabrina  Uland  in  the  Azores.     It  in« 

creases  partieularly  on  the  15th  of  June. 
.••.,.  li»y«..««  •••  BegJnming  of  th*  earthquakes  in  <be  Island  of  St.  VS»> 

cent»  whick  lajit^  UU  May,  1818. 
......  December  16.    Beginning  of  the  commotions  in  the  valley  of  ths 

Missisippi  and  Ohio,  which  lasted  till  1819. 

December.  . .  Earthquake  at  Canraoas. 

|81S.-*Ma|ch  ^^s  ••  Destruciiov  of   Cw|»cca|  %  ewrtJiquajQOs   which  cq»« 

tinued  till  1819. 
April 90*  ....  Eruption  of  the  volcano  in  St.  VincenU*)   and  the 

same  day  subterranean  noifees  at  Caraccas,  and  oil 

the  banks  of  the  Apnee. 

PeM.  Nai!](.  VoL  IV. 

See  also  Gemellaro  on  the  Meteorologica^  Phenomena  of  Mount  Etna,  ex- 
tracted in  the  Journal  of  Science.  VoL  14.  1819. 
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The  second  point  seems  established,  by  considering  the 
tremendous  earthquakes  which  ravaged  Calabria,  and  those 
mentioned  by  Humboldt  as  intenr^iing  between,  and  in  the 
line  of,  the  volcanos  of  Columbia,  Quito,  and  Chili.  Von 
;Buch  has  wdl  shewn,  in  his  paper  on  Lancerote,  the  com- 
parative immunity  enjoyed  by  Tencrifie  from  those  con* 
"vukions  of  nature  which  agitate  the  neighbouring  islands, 
'destitute  of  that  great  natural  chimney  or  safety  valve 
afforded  by  the  Peak  of  Teyde. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  earthquakes  are  too  general  to  be 
•referred  to  this  one  cause,  I  may  answer,  that  the  preceed- 
ing  details  have  shewn  volcanos  to  be  phaenomena,  which 
Xtaking  in  those  extinct  as  well  as  recent)  are  seen  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe  that  bord«3  upon  the  sea,  and  that 
earthquakes,  like  volcanos,  though  felt  undoubtedly  even 
in  the  centre  of  laige  continents,  seem  to  produce  their  most 
frightful  effects  in  countries  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
ocean^ 

Thus  the  most  tremendous  instances  that  we  read  of  ar^ 
those  of  Lisbon,  where  tmces  of  antient  lavas  are  discover- 
able, Asia  Minor  niear  the  Catacecaumeney  and  the  Caraqcas 
situated  between  the  volcanos  of  the  Antilles  and  those  of 
Columbia. 

Dr.  Stukeley,*  who  wrote  on  the  causes  of  earthquakes, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe  was  much  less  generally 
explained,  might  have  reason  for  believing  that  volcanos 
are  too  rare  to  account  for  a  phaenomenon  so  general  as  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  his  enquiry;  but  at  present  this 
at  least  hardly  can  be  said  to  furnish  an  objection,  especi- 
ally when  we  recollect  the  vast  distances,  to  which  sound 
and  other  vibratory  motions  may  be  propagated  along  the 
substance  of  solid  bodies,  and  therefoi-e  are  not  obliged  to 
place  the  seat  of  the  action  at  that  vast  depth  at  which  Dr. 
Stukeley  imagines  it  must  reside,  considering  the  radius  over 
which  its  effects  are  perceived. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1760. 
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Gay  Lussac*  observes,  that  the  shock  produced  by  the 
bead  of  a  pin  at  one  of  the  ends  of  a  long  beam,  is  distinctly 
transmitted  to  the  other  end,  and  Dr.  Young  has  com- 
pared an  earthquake  to  an  undulation  in  the  air,  propa^ 
gated  along  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.t    Now  if  the  shock 
caused  in  a  substance  like  air  is  capable  of  shaking  build- 
ings,  how  much  more  tremendous  must  be  that  propagated 
tlirough  the  compact  strata  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
the  impulse  occasioned  by  elastic  vapours  struggling  to 
escape.    Without  enquiring  therefore  whether  it  be  possible 
that  earthquakes  may  in  some  cases  be  produced  by  other 
means,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  contended,  that  where  vre 
find  them  accompanying  volcanic  phaenomena,  or  occurring 
in  countries  bordering  upon,  or  placed  between,  mountains 
that  indicate  the  action  of  fire,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
them  to  be  dependant  on  the  same  cause,  and  that  we  may 
in  such  cases  appeal  to  them  as  indications  of  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  processes  themselves. 

With  regard  to  Hot  Springs  the  case  seems  pomewhat 
different ;  for  whilst  we  know  of  no  earthquake  upon  record, 
which  may  not  with  some  shew  of  probability  be  referred  to 
the  actionof  a  volcano,  there  are  many,  in  which  hot  springs 
appear  independent  of  such  a  cause. 

I  am  aware  indeed  that  even  those  of  Bath  and  of  Buxton, 
have  been  attributed  to  volcanic  action ;  j:  but  the  fiu;t,  that 
they  spring  up  in  strata,  which  are  very  remote  in  geological 
position  from  the  rocks  amongst  which  volcanos  have 
hitherto  been  known  to  occur,  seems  to  shew,  that  we  must 
look  for  other  causes  of  a  more  local  nature.  I  shall  not 
anticipate  the  observations  which  I  propose  to  make,  when 
speaking  of  the  temperature  of  mines,  further  than  to  re- 
mark, that  the  lias  from  which  the  Bath  viraters  are  thrown 
out,  and  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  in  which 

•  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.    Vol.  IX.  p.  278. 

-f  See  Dr.  Young\  Natural  Fhilotsophy.  Vol.  I.  p.  717. 

}  See  Bakvweir«  Geology,  p.  306. 
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those  of  Buxtofii  Matlock,  and  Clifton  occur,  both  contain 
iron  pyrites  and  other  sulphurets,  which  give  out  during 
their  decomposition  a  pretty  considerable  heat. 

The  steady  temperature  preserved  by  these,  aa  weU  as  all 
fipther  hot  springs,  though  somewhat  perplexing,  ofiers  no 
argnment  in  favour  of  the  volcanic  theory;  it  probably 
arises,  not  from  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  process  itself 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  heat  being  produced  at  a 
considerable  depth.  Its  cause,  in  short,  is  the  same  as  that 
cyf  the  equable  temperature  of  springs  in  general,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  vicissitudes  in  the  climate  of 
the  country  in  which  they  occur,  always  remain  at  the 
medium  point,*  the  excess  of  heat  at  one  period  of  the  yeaf 
being  balanced  by  the  deficiency  at  the  other. 

Yet  though  I  am  disposed  to  be  sceptical  with  regard  to 
the  volcanic  origin  of  hot  springs  that  appear  in  the  newer 
lock  formations,  in  parts  far  remote  from  any  other  indica^ 
tion  of  subterranean  fire,  I  am  fully  aware,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  geological  position  of  these 
waters  will  be  found  to  be  either  near  vol canos  active  or 
extinct,  or  else  amongst  rocks  of  a  granitic  character. 

In  the  former  case,  it  is  certainly  most  natural  to  attribute 
ihem  to  the  volcanic  action,  which  is  either  going  on  at  the 
time,  or  which,  though  extinct,  still  continues  to  afiect  the 
temperature  of  the  rocks  which  it  pervaded ;  and  th^ 
are  not  wanting  reasons  for  believing,  that  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  the  heat  of  springs  arising  in  primitive  districts  may 
arise  from  the  same  cause.  Thus  the  flrequency  of  earths 
quakes  among  the  Alps  lends  colour  to  the  opinion  of 
Yon  Hoff,  that  volcanic  action  may  have  been  going  on 
beneath  that  chain,  though  it  has  been  prevented  from 
manifesting  itself  by  the  vast  mass  of  superincumbent 
rock,  and  thus  has  broken  out  only  at  some  distance  on 
either  side,  as  in  Auvergne,  in  the  Yicentin,  and  near  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  Now  if  this  be  admitted,  the  hot 
springs  which  gush  out  among  the  Alps  may  be  attributed 
to  this  volcanic  action,  prevented  by  the  cause  above  as* 
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signed  from  exhibiting  here  more  decided  nuirks  of  'nm 
presence. 

The  same  explanation  may  apply  to  the  warm  springs 
that  arise  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in  some  other 
localiliesy  for  there  also  we  obserre  indications  of  yolcanie 
action  at  some  distance  from  the  chain,  Bh  in  the  Vivanua 
and  Cevennes  on  one  side,  and  in  Catalonia  on  the  other. 

I  have  before  alluded  *  to  the  line  of  basaltic  rocks  whick 

stretches  across  Germany,  and  stated  at  the  same  time^  that 

the  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  most  common  in  the  same 

direction  as  that  of  these  masses,  and  round  a  certain  dis« 

tance  on  either  side  of  the  line  in  which  they  occur.    It  adds 

somewhat  to  the  jxobabilities  in  favour  of  the  yolcanic 

origin  of  hot  springs,  that  they  are  found  to  accompany 

these  basalts  throughout  the  whole  of  their  extent.    It  is 

also  a  curious  circumstance  (for  the  knowledge  of  which  I 

am  indebted  to  another  of  the  publications  of  the  same 

author,  who  has  supplied  me  with  the  facts  just  stated),. that 

the  existence  of  hot  springs  seems  in  some  instances  to  be  a 

preservative  against  earthquakes.  Thus  when  in  January  and 

February  1824,  earthquakes  extended  from  the  foot  of  the 

Saxon  Mountains  to  the  Circle  of  Elnbogen  in  Bohemia, 

the  shocks  were  never  felt  nearer  than  two  miles  to  the  hot 

qmngs  of  Carkbad. 

The  correspondence  too  in  chemical  composition  among 
the  ingredients  of  the  hot*  springs  met  with  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts leads  to  the  idea  of  a  similarity  of  origin,  and  as  the 
same  constituents  seem  to  exist  in  many  of  those  found 
among  granitic  mountains,  we  might  be  induced  Co  extend 
to  them  also  the  same  inference.  Thus  it  has  been  shewn 
in  an  interesting  volume  just  published  by  Dr.  Bischol^ 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Bonn,t  that 
carbonate  of  soda  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a 
common  ingredient  in  all  these  waters,  that  it  exists  in 
tltose  near  the  Lake  of  Laach  and  the  Siebengebirge  on  the 

*  See  my  First  Lecture,  p.  80. 

^  Die  Volkaaiichen  Mineralquelles  DeutacfaUndt  tind  Fnakreidit.  Bomi. 
ISSOw 
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Rhine ;  among  the  Tolcanic  mountiuns  of  the  Weslerwald* 
and  the  Taunus;  in  those  of  the  Habichtswald,  Meiamer, 
Vogelsgebirge,  and  Rhongebirge ;  amongst  similar  rocks  in 
the  Fichtelgebiige  and  Ersgebirge;  in  those  of  Bohemia  7 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Giant  Mountains  of  Silesia.  He 
further  shews  that  similar  springs  exist  in  Auvergne,  the 
Vivarais,  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  conceives,  that  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Hungary,  Spam, 
and  Grreat  Britain. 

I  have  before  stated  the  exceptions  that  I  should  wish 
to  make  to  the  admission  of  any  such  theory ;  but  whilst  I 
avoid  indulging  in  a  hasty  spirit  of  generalization  with  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  hot  springs,  I  cannot  help  regarding 
the  fact,  that  the  mineral  alkali  is  so  commonly  present  in 
lava,  in  basalt,  and  in  all  the  products  of  volcanos,  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  similar  origin  of  spch  hot  springs  as 
agree  in  possessing  this  as  a  principal  ingredient. 

Still  more  doubtful  is  the  evidence  of  volcanic  action 
afforded  by  those  gaseous  exhalations,  which  occur  in  cer- 
tain countries  accompanied  with  eruptions  of  mud  and 
petroleum.  That  they  are  commonly  connected  vnth  vol- 
canos I  am  not  disposed  to  deny,  but  they  ajqpear  to  be  so 
only  in  the  relation  of  an  effect,  produced  by  the  existence 
of  inflammable  materials,  brought  together  by  the  (Opera- 
tions of  a  pre-existing  volcano.  That  the  process  itself 
is  distinct  from  that  which  takes  place  in  die  latter,  is 
evident,  from  considering  that  in  every  case  in  which  it 
has  been  examined,  the  seat  of  the  action  is  foimd  to 
be  quite  superficial,  and  to  reside  in  a  stratum  of  very 
recent  origin,  known  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  8ul« 
phur  and  petroleum.  Such  is  the  case  at  Macaluba  in 
Sicily,  where  the  mud  volcanos,  as  they  are  called,  lie. 
quite  detached  from  the  true  volcanic  phenomena  of  JEkna 
or  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  seem  manifestly  dependent  on. 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  which  exists  there  in  such 
large  quantities.  The  same  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
^^  Salses  "  of  Modena,  which  lie  at  a  great  distance  firom 
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every  real  volcano,  and,  if  ive  believe  Humboldt,  with  those 
of  New  Andalufiia,  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Even  therefore  if  we  were  disposed  to  admit  the  old- 
theory,  which  auributes  volcanic  phsenomena  to  the  corn- 
bustion  of  sulphur  or  beds  of  coal,  we  must  still  distinguish 
between  the  latter  and  the  phsenomena  now  under  consi-' 
deration,  since  it  is  evident  that  true  volcanos  are  far  more 
deeply  seated,  and  productive  of  effects  di&rent,  not  only  in 
degree  but  in  kind,  from  those  of  Macaluba  and  similar 
places. 

Nor  need  we  be  embarrassed  by  the  occurrence  of  these 
af^pearances  so  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  true  vol* 
oanos,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  latter  are  constantly 
giving  out  inflammable  materials,  which  may  readily  become 
the  cause  of  Air  Volcanos.  I  have  remarked  in  a  former 
part  of  this  essay,  that  the  formation  in  which  the  processes ' 
going  on  at  Macaluba  reside  contains  the  very  materials, 
which  are  commonly  found  within  the  crater  of  a  half- 
extinguished  volcano ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  the  latter  have  heea  accumulated  at  former  periods  of 
the  earth  in  submarine  solfataras,  caused  by  that  volcanic 
action  which  the  lavas  of  the  Val  de  Noto  prove  to  have 
existed  in  Sicily,  long  before  the  earth  acquired  its  present 
condition,  or  Mount  Etna  began  its  eruptions. 

Restricting  myself  to  the  consideration  of  such  phseno* 
mena  as  correspond  with  the  above  conditions,  I  shall  pro* ' 
ceed  to  consider,  whether  any  thing  can  be  collected,  from 
the  situation  of  those  countries  which  afford  indications  of 
volcanic  action,  favourable  to  this  or  that  hypothesis. 

From  the  list  of  active  volcanos  given  by  Mons.  Gray 
Lussac,  it  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  163  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  amongst  these  there  is  this  striking 
coincidence,  that  all,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea. 

The  exceptions  are,  some  of  the  American  volcanos,  and 
one  or  two,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully  as- 
certained, in  the  centre  of  Tartary, 
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With  regard  to  the  yokanoB  of  the  Asiatic  Continent, 
it  may  be  obserred,  that  eren  granting  their  existence 
(^hich  is  by  no  means  proved)  we  are  not  sore,  that  they 
may  not  be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  those  lakes  of  salt 
water  which  are  scattered  over  the  vast  table^land  of  central 
Tartary ;  so  that,  with  only  a  slight  modification,  the  slini^ 
general  remark  will  hold  good,  namely  that  all  groups  of 
volcanic  hills  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  mitssed  df 
salt  water  in  one  part  or  another* 

With  respect  to  the  American  volcanos,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  even  those  which  lie  inland  make  apart  of  hilla 
similarly  constituted,  the  extremities  of  which  are  dose  to 
the  sea;  and  that,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  a  sub- 
ten  anean  communication  to  exist  between  all  the  members 
of  the  series,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  vraler  nlay  find 
its  way  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  chain. 

This  is  the  case  vrith  Jomllo  in  Mexico,  which,  though 
itself  no  less  than  forty  leagues  fi'om  the  nearest  ocean^  being 
in  the  midst  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  seems  nevMheless 
connected  with  the  volcano  of  Tuxtla  on  the^me  haiidy  and 
that  of  Colima  on  the  other,  the  one  bordering  oif^  the 
Atlantic,  the  other  on  the  Pacific  Ocean^  "nus  coramnni** 
cation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  parallelism  Aat  exists 
between  these  and  several  volcanic  hills  intermediate.*  The 
same,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
other  similarly  constituted  hills  in  the  Western  hemisphere; 
so  that,  if  we  view  the  volcanos  of  Guatimala,  Columbia, 
and  Chili,  as  constituting  so  many  distinct  groups,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  subterranean  communications, 
we  shall  find,  I  believe,  that  they  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ocean  in  one  quarter  or  another. 

Even  those  who  are  sceptical  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed communication  between  the  several  members  of  the 
same  chain,  must  admit,  thA  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 

*  See  the  Map  of  Meadoo  attachtd  to  thii  Tolonit. 
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and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  any  theory 
which  professes  to  account  for  the  phsenomena  of  Tolcanos, 
that  whilst  the  number  of  those  in  a  state  of  actiyity  is  no 
less  than  IQS,  the  greater  part  should  exist  in  islands  and 
maritime  tracts,  and  that  tlie  whole  extent  of  some  of  Our 
continents  should  present  not  even  a  vestige  of  such  ap- 
pearances.* 

It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  this  remark  does  not  ex« 
tend  to  the  class  of  extinguished  volcanos,  which  have  no 
such  disposition,  but  are  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the 
central  r^on  of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, in  parts,  in  short,  the  most  remote  from  the  access 
of  the  present  ocean.  But  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  Lecture,  that  at  the  period  when  these  volcanos  were 
in  activity,,  the  greater  part  were  near  the  sea,  if  not  under- 
neath it,  and  that  the  rest  were  exposed  to  the  access  of 
water,  derived  from  the  lakes,  which  had  been  lefl  in  the 
low  situations  when  the  mass  of  the  ocean  had  retired. 
Instead  therefore  of  these  being  brought  forward  as  excep- 
tions to  the  generality  of  the  rule  laid  down,  the  cessation 
of  the  action  now  that  the  water  has  lefl  their  neighbour- 
hood seems  to  furnish  a  confirmation  of  it. 

But  as  our  hypothesis  merely  implies  the  presence  of 
water  as  subservient  to  the  volcanic  operations,  it  may  yet 
be  asked  why  the  existence  of  volcanos  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  whilst  this  fluid 
is  so  generally  present  on  the  face  of  our  continents. — 
If  the  crust  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  said,  is  so  traversed 
by  cracks  and  fissures  beneath  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  to 

*  Tlie  antientfl  remarked  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  volcanos.^  Hiaa 
Macrobiui  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  8.  c.  10.  sayt,  **  I^em  atbereum  phytici  tra- 
diderunt  humore  nutriri;**  and  Jiutin  lib.  4.  lub  initio.  Accedunt  vicini,  et 
perpetui  ^tne  montis  ignes,  et  insularum  ^^lidum,  veluti  ipeii  undis  alatur 
incendium.  Neque  enim  in  tarn  angiwtit  terroinia  aliter  durare  tot  scculia 
tantus  ignia  potuitset,  niai  hamoria  nutrimentia  aliretur.  He  therefore  aup* 
poaea  the  watera  to  be  aucked  up  by  Charybdia,  and  thence  tranamitted  to  the 
volcano  which  they  nourish.  Eadem  cauaa  etiam  Mvum  montis  i>erpetuoa 
miea  facit.  Nam  aquarum  ille  concuraiia  raptum  aecum  apiritum  in  imum 
nindum  trahit,  atque  ibi  auffbcatum  tamdiu  teneti  donee  per  apiraroenta  terra 
diffuaua,  nutrimenu  ignia  incendat." 

2a 
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allow  of  water  penetrating  to  a  great  depth  below  its  ear- 
Seuce^  the  same  will  hold  good  with  resqpect  to  the  land;  and 
any  of  our  freshwater  lakes  or  rivers  might  therefore  supply 
materials  suflEicient  to  feed  the  fires  of  a  volcano. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  in  point  of  fiu:t  the  fissures 
that  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  too  small,  and  too 
superficial,  to  allow  of  the  descent  of  any  considerable  body 
of  water  to  its  nucleus,  and  that  the  same  would  probably 
be  the  case  with  re^ct  to  those  underneath  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  were  not  the  force  of  gravity  assisted  by  the  power* 
All  influence  of  pressure  derived  firom  the  vast  column  of 
superincumbent  fluid.  Owing  to  this,  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  would  be  injected  into  the  remotest 
pores  and  crevices  of  the  subjacent  rock,  as  quicksilver  is 
made  to  pass  into  the  finest  vessels  by  a  powerful  syringe, 
and  the  enormous  strain  exerted  laterally  would  have  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  fissures  much  beyond 
their  original  dimensions. 

This  joined  to  the  fiict,  that  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  has  a  much  smaller  mass  of  rock  to  get  through, 
before  it  reaches  the  inflammable  materials  upon  which  it 
exerts  its  action,  may  account  for  the  occurrence  of  vol** 
canos  in  its  vicinity,  without  imagining  that  the  salt  it  con- 
tains contributes  in  any  degree  to  the  effect. 

Mons.  Ghiy  Lussac,  in  a  short  Essay  which  he  has  pub« 
lished  on  this  subject,*  has  remarked,  that  it  should  seem 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  eruption  ought  to 
take  place  through  the  same  aperture  by  which  the  water 
entered,  rather  than  by  a  new  one,  and  that  jets  of  lava,  as 
well  as  of  gases,  and  scoriae,  ought  therefore  to  take  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  on  the  adjacent 
coast. 

But  this  illustrious  chemist  has  surely  forgotten,  that  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  lava  can  hardly  be  considfeied  more 
than  three  times  that  of  water,  the  pressure  of  an  ocean 

*  Ann.  de  Cbem,  &  de  Phyii.  xxii.  416. 
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cmly  two  miles  in  d^th  would'  counterbalance  that  of  a 
column  of  laya  sufficiently  high  to  reach  to  the  summit  of 
VesuTius.  When  the  volcanic  action  therefore  took  place, 
either  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  or  where  the  incum* 
bent  strata  opposed  a  resistance  too  great  to  be  overcome, 
the  case  supposed  by  Ghty  Lussac  would  actually  occur, 
and  the  products  of  the  eruption  would  be  thrown  out  by 
the  very  aperture  which  admitted  the  water;  but  where, 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  pressure  of  so  vast  a 
body  of  liquid  proved  superior  to  the  resistance  of  the 
rock  above,  joined  to  the  weight  of  the  lava  itself,  the  ph»- 
nomena  would  manifet  themselves  at  the  nearest  point  of 
the  coast  which  yielded  to  the  force  applied. 

It  must  be  added  likewise  that  the  original  aperture  would 
be  obstructed  by  the  operations  of  the  volcano  itself,  first  by 
the  rise  of  the  gases  disengaged  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
water;  secondly  by  the  expansion  in  the  rocks  immediately 
surrounding  the  place  in  which  the  action  resided;  and 
thirdly  by  the  injection  of  melted  lava  into  the  minutest 
crevices  of  the  rock. 

Granting  therefore  the  existence  of  the  inflammable  sub- 
stances themselves  at  the  spots  in  which  the  volcanic  action 
resides,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  their  being  set  on 
fire  in  consequence  of  the  water  so  constantly  present. 

It  only  therefore  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  phse- 
nomena  attendant  upon  an  eruption  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  would  result  from  the  cause  assigned. 

The  most  constant  and  essential  phenomenon  of  an 
active  volcano,  is  the  evolution  of  certain  aeriform  fluids, 
which,  forcing  themselves  a  passage  through  the  incumbent 
strata,  carry  up  with  them  whatever  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  their  violence,  thus  giving  rise  to  ejections  of  stones,  of 
ashes,  and  even  of  water. 

To  determine  the  chemical  nature  of  these  gases,  and  to 
ascertain  by  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars,  which  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  essential,  and  which  as  arising  out 
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of  the  accidents  of  eacli  particular  volcano,  would  be  a  great 
step  towards  a  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  enable  us  to 
speculate  with  some  degree  of  confidence  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  phaenomena  themselves. 

.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  I  condensed  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  ^ven  off  round  the  crater  of  the  Island  of  Vokano^ 
as  well  as  near  that  of  Etna,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Herschel,  assisted  by  Signor  Covdli  of  Naples^ 
became  possessed  of  a  sinpilar  quantity  from  the  SoUatara  of 
Puzzuoli. 

These  I  have  never  indeed  submitted  to  an  accurate  che- 
mical examination,  but  I  have  satis6ed  myself  as  to  the* 
existence  in  tliat  from  the  Solfatara  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  in  that  from  Volcano  of  sulphurous  acid, 
whilst,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  sulphurous  acid  could  not 
be  detected  in  the  former,  nor  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
the  latter. 

These  results  were  in  strict  conformity  with  what  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  sensible  properties  of  the  vapours  at 
the  time  I  visited  these  spots. 

I  was  disappointed  however  in  finding,  that  although  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  which  was  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  inaccessible,  seemed  fully  charged  with  sul* 
phurous  acid,  the  vapour,  which  I  condensed  from  the 
spiracles  on  its  exterior,  consisted  of  water  with  a  trace  merely 
of  muriatic  acid. 

The  latter,  either  in  a  free  state,  or  combined  with  am- 
monia, was  present  also  in  the  condensed  vapours  firom 
Volcano  and  Sol&tara,  but  in  every  case  the  proportion  was 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

Such  were  the  gases  given  out  from  these  three  volcanob 
during  what  may  be  termed  their  quiescent  state,  and  it 
appears  from  Monticelli  and  Covelli's  account,  that  the  case 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same  at  Vesuvius. 

During  an- eruption  however,  it  would  seem  that  muriatic 
acid  is  given  off  in  much  larger  proportion,  visible  in  those 
white  fumes  which  rise  so  copiously  at  tjje  commence* 
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men!  ;*  and  various  muriatic  salts,  particulariy  those  of  soda 
and  ammonia,  are  generally  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
cavities  of  the  lava.  Common  salt  indeed  has  been  extract- 
ed by  Monticelli  in  the  proportion  of  9  per  cent,  from  lava 
by  simple  washing,  and  sal  ammoniac  is  sublimed  in*  such 
quantities  as  in  some  instances  to  become  an  article  of  com* 
merce. 

If  we  proceed  to  other  volcanos,  we  shall  find  sulphur 
combined  either  with  oxygen  ox  hydrpgeni  almost  an  uni* 
versal  occurrence. 

Thus  it  is  noticed  at  Guadaloupe,  in  the  Azores,  in  the 
Jsle  of  Bourbon,  in  Java,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in 
Kamschatka,  in  short  the  presence  of  sulphureous  vapourff 
may  be  regarded  almost  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  volcano. 

Humboldt  has  given  an  interesting  {Recount  of  a  streani 
derived  from  the  extinct  volcano  of  Purace,  near  Popayan, 
between  Bogota  and  Quito,  which,  from  its  acid  qualities, 
is  called  Rio  di  Vinegro,  or  Vinegar  River.  These  waters 
^re  found  {o  desitroy  the  fish  in  the  river,  into  which  they 
^mpty  themselves,  for  some  distance,  and  it  was  found  th^t 
persons,  who  remain  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cascades  formed  by  the  river,  experience  a  smarting  and 
pain  in  the  eyes,  from  the  eflect  of  the  minute  spray.  Tlie 
analysis  made  by  M.  Rivero  of  this  water,  gave  per  litre 
(S.113  pints)  sulphuric  acid  16.68  grains;  muriatic  acid 
S.84;  a^umipe  3J;  lime  2.17;  and  some  indications  of 
irpn. 

Sulphurous  acid  was  exhaled  in  great  quantities  from  the 
crater  itself,  which  was  covered  by  a  crust  of  very  pure 
^^lphur,  18  inches  in  thickness,  broken  open  on  the  northern 
^ide,  through  which  ^he  vapours  issued. 

*  Ii  not  this  what  Livy  refer*  to,  when  he  speaks  of  clouds  of  wool  being 
seen  to  rise  from  the  ground  at  Privemum  (now  Pipemo),  Priverni  lana  pulla 
ternk  enata,  I.  xUi.  c.  2.  Julius  Obsequens  notices  a  similar  phasnomenon  at 
Pneneste  (Palestrina)  c.  140— and  c.  89.  It  is  probable,  that  the  evolutioo 
either  of  muriatic  add  or  of  muriate  of  ammonia^  gave  rise  to  this  mistake. 
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Within  the  crater  is  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
found  to  be  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hun- 
boldt  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  crust  of  sulphur  arises 
from  the  mutual  action  of  this  gas  with  the  sulphurous  acid 
so  largely  present.  The  rock  itself  is  a  semivitreous  trachyte, 
of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  conchoidal  fracture* 

Mons.  Leschenaultt  has  given  an  account  of  a  similar 
phaenomenon  that  occurs  at  Mount  Idienne,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Java.  A  stream,  called  the  White  River  from 
the  quantity  of  white  clay  which  it  carries  along  with  it,  is 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  'rivulet  called  Songi 
Pouti,  which  proceeds  at  once  from  the  crater  of  this  vol- 
canic mountain,  and  which  produces  in  it  some  extra- 
ordinary changes.  When  the  latter  stream  is  feeble,  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil  through  which  it  flows,  and  in 
that  case  the  White  River  retains  its  colour  and  its  other 
qualities  to  its  very  mouth ;  but  when  the  tributary  stream 
is  sufficiently  copious  to  empty  itself  into  the  White  River, 
it  changes  its  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  communicates  to 
it  such  poisonous  qualities,  as  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
^sh,  as  well  as  that  of  the  vegetation,  in  the  country  which 
it  irrigates.  This  arises  from  the  sulphuric  acid  contained 
in  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  volcano.  Vanquelin  has 
analyzed  a  portion  brought  by  Mons.  Leschenaiilt  from  a 
lake  existing  in  the  crater,  and  found  it  to  contain  sulphuric 
acid,  muriatic  acid,  sulphate  of  alumina  (simple),  a  small 
portion  of  alum,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
a  trace  of  sulphur.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  the  most 
abundant,  next  the  muriatic,  the  sulphates  of  alumina,  and 
iron ;  whilst  the  remaining  substances  existed  in  veiy  small 
proportion. 

The  volcano  of  Mont  Idienne  is  extinct,  but  the  white 
and  decomposed  condition  of  the  rocks  which  surround  the 
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eraier,  and  tb^  sulpbuireoaa  vapoim  givm  ofl^  show  llu^  H 
IB  in  ibe  stale  of  a  SoI&Uura. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  wbetber  the  acid 
#artb  said  to  be  found  in  great  quantities  at  a  vilUige  called 
Daulaki%  in  tbe  south  of  Persia,  between  three  and  four 
days  journ^  fircMU  Bushire,  on  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  has  a  con* 
nection  with  any  thing  volcanic.  It  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  making  their  sherbets,  &c.  and  large  quantities  are  thus 
employed.  A  portion  has  been  brought  from  thence  by 
Lieutenant*Colonel  Wright,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Pepys, 
who  finds  that  about  a  fifth  of  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
yidding  an  acid  solution,  which,  when  tested,  gave  proofii 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  imd  iron,  and  on  evapo* 
ration  yielded  crystals  of  acidulous  sulphate  of  iron.* 

It  would  seem,  that  some  mixture  of  this  kind  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  statements  respecting  solid  sulphuric  acid, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  caverns  among  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Radicofhni  in  Tuscany .+ 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  common  product  of  volcanos  nearly 
extinct;  it  is  emitted,  as  we  have  seen,  very  abundantly  firom 
fissures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  as  well  as  near 
Home,  in  the  Vivarais,  in  the  Eyfel,  and  in  most  of  the  loca- 
lities  specified  in  n^y  &rmer  Lectures. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Mofettes,  which  often  succeed  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  consist  of  this  gas;  but  it  is  remaris^ 
able,  that  during  a  state  of  vigorous  action  this  volcano  doea 
not  appear  to  emit  it.:^  This  is  perhaps  more  accountable, 
when  we  recollect,  that  Potassium,  and  probably  the  other 
alludine  as  well  as  the  earthy  bases  when  heated,  decompose 
carbonic  acid,  and  indeed  if  we  attribute  its  disengagement 
to  the  action  of  heat  upon  calcareous  strata,  (which  appears 
to  be  its  most  probable  source)  it  will  perhaps  appear,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  rocks  amongst  which  volcanos  are 

•  Phil.  Mag.  ]%u.  7i. 
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ieated,  that  this  gas  proceeda  not  from  the  immediate  focua 
of  the  action*  but  from  rocks  to-  ^rhich  the  heat  ocoBMoned 
by  its  continuance  has  gradually  penetrated. 

Nitrogen  gas  has  been  detected  I  beliere  at  Vesuvius^  and 
in  some  other  yolcanos,  and  it  is  probable  firom  the  ammo^ 
niac  salts  which  so  abound,  that  it  is  present  in  all. 

It  is  evideht  indeed  that  any  atmospheric  air  which  may 
reach  the  spot  at  which  the  volcanic  action  resides,  will  be 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  process,  and  that  even  at 
the  great  distance  from  the  volcfuio  itself,  the  presence  of 
metallic  and  other  sulphurets  will  more  slowly,  though  not 
less  certainly,  give  rise  to  the  same  effect.  Hence  much 
nitrogen  gas  must  arise  not  only  firom  the  volcano,  but  like-* 
wise  from  the  rocks  for  a  certain  distance  round. 
'  On  this  latter  principle  indeed  we  may  account  for-  its 
presence,  according  to  Humboldt,^  among  the  exhalation^ 
firom  the  Vulcanitos  of  Turbaco,  in  New  Andalusia,  where  a 
similar  formation  seems  to  occur  as  that  which  I  have  de-; 
scribed  in  Sicily,  attended  with  phtenomena  similar  to  those 
ofMacaluba. 

It  would  appear  then,  that,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
the  gases  given  out  by  volcanos  are,  miuriatic  acid,  sulphur 
combined  with  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  laid 
nitrogen,  to  which  we  must  add  aqueous  vapour,  of  which 
an  enormous  quantity  is  constantly  exhaled,  and  this,  being 
afterwards  condensed  by  the  cold  above  the  summit  of  the 
volcano,  may  be  the  cause  of  those  rains  which  frequently 
succeed  an  eniption,  as  was  the  case  in  that  of  Vesuvius  in 
1794,  which  destroyed  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco. 

Now  let  us  consider,  how  far  this  coincides  vrith  the 
phenomena  which  might  be  expected  to  take  place  firom  the 
sudden  admission  of  salt  water  to  the  bases  of  the  earths  and 
alkalies  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  chemical  action  thus  excited 

•  AUm  Pitloresque,  p.  8^,  FoU  £d. 
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would  be  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  the  union  of  its 
oxygen  with  the  metallic  bases,  and  the  disengagement  of 
an  enormous  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas. 

But  the  latter  substance,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  yet  been 
detected  in  a  separate  form  among  the  gaseous  products  of  a  * 
volcano,  and  Gray  Lussac  has  even  maintained  that  it  cannoi 
be  present,  since  it  would  be  inflamed  in  the  air  by  the  red« 
hot  stones  thrown  out  from  the  volcano,  which  has  not  beetf 
observed  to  happen.  It  might  be  answered  perhi^  that 
this  effect  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
muriatic  acid,  for  hydrogen  gas  is  known  to  lose  its  inflam* 
mability  when  mixed  with  that  substance;  but  the  most 
probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  of  sup- 
posing this  principle  to  have  combined  in  its  nascent  state 
with  sulphur,  and  the  two  bodies  to  have  been  evolved  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

In  whatever  degree  indeed  the  presence  of  sulphur  may 
contribute  towards  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  interior 
of  a  volcano,  it  is  certain  fiiom  the  nature  of  the  gaaes 
efdived,  that  it  must  exist  either  at  or  near  the  spot  at  which 
they  are  going  on,  and  in  either  case  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
inflammation  of  the  earthy  or  alkaline  metalloids  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  dissipate  it  in  an  elastic  form,  and  to 
determine  its  combination  with  oxygen  so  soon  as  it  came 
into  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  In  the  former  case  it 
would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  enter  into  unidn  with  any  nascent 
hydrogen,  in  the  latter  it  would  constitute  the  sulphurous 
acid  so  common  in  all  volcanos. 

But  it  is  well  l^nown,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphurous  acid  mutually  decompose  each  other  when  in 
contact,  so  that  the  gas  actually  evolved  from 'the  crater 
only  denotes  the  excess  in  which  the  one  ingredient  has 
been  formed  over  the  other.  Where  the  process  is  carried 
on  in  places  to  which  oxygen  in  a  free  state  gains  admit- 
tance,  and  causes  heat  enough  to  determine  the  ready  com« 
bustion  of  the  sulphur,  it  is  probable  t)iat  sulphurous  acid 
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will  be  difeng«ged  in  sufficient  qiinntity  to  decompose  all 
the  mlphuretted  hydrogen  that  may  result.  Hence  water 
will  be  reproduced  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  from  one  gas 
with  the  hydrogen  fWim  the  other,  the  sulphur  firom  both 
will  be  dqiosited,  and  the  esccii  of  sulphurous  acid  akme 
escqie  into  the  atmosphere. 

6ueh  aiqpears  to  be  the  case  at  Etna  and  at  the  crater  of 
Volcano,  where  the  process  is  going  on  with  some  ¥igour-«i 
it  is  only  on  the  skirts  of  Etna  near  Jaci  Reale,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  Lipari  Islands,  where  the  volcanic  action  if 
ahnost  extinct,  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  die* 
corered* 

The  latter  gas  howevor  is  gifen  oS,  as  it  would  appear, 
cxclusiTdy  firom  the  neaily  extinct  vcdcano  of  the  Solfttara^ 
and  has  been  met  with  at  VesuYius  after  an  eruptioo* 

The  peesenoe  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbonic  acid  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  account  for,  and  that  of  steam, 
which  is  probably  a  principal  agent  in  rending  and  heaving 
up  the  contiguous  rocks,  is  too  obvious  an  effect  of  the  heai 
diat  would  be  excited  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  me* 
ndlic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  to  require  a  particular 
notice. 

The  muriatic  acid  disengaged  from  volcanoa,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  muriate  of  soda  contained  in  die  sea-water, 
which  is  disengaged  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  affinity 
exerted  at  a  high  temperature  between  the  alkali  and  the 
elay  or  sand  present ;  for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if 
steam  be  passed  through  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  eartha 
with  common  sslt,  muriatic  gas  is  disengaged. 

So^far  as  we  have  gone  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  con« 
tradict,  and  much  to  confirm,  the  theory  which  derives  vol* 
canic  phenomena  from  the  access  of  water  to  the  unoxy* 
dized  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
whether  the  other  pheenomena  are  equally  reconcileable 
with  tliis  hypothesis. 
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A  volcanic  mountain  is  ittually  oompoaed  in  one  of  two 
waya :  it  is  either  a  conical  mass  of  homogeneous  rock^ 
which  ^)peaiato  ha?e  beai  heaved  up  at  once  into  its  actual 
position  by  the  agency  of  elastic  fluids,  or  it  is  composed  of 
a  succession  of  bed%  generally  consisting  of  cellular  lava 
and  tuff,  in  alternating  strata,  which  radiate  in  all  directions 
avray  fiom  a  circular  cavity,  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  mountain. 

The  former,  if  we  believe  Humboldt,  is  the  case  in  many 
of  the  volcanos  of  Equinozial  America,  where  a  huge  conical 
mass,  composed  of  trachyte,  rises  to  an  enormous  height 
above  the  surrounding  country,  forced  up,  as  he  conceives, 
by  elastic  vapours  in  the  manner  described  in  the  lines  of 
Ovid  already  referred  to,  which  appear  so  ap[dicable  to  the 
recent  caseof  JoruUo. 

Of  this  mode  of  fimnation  enough  has  been  said  in  my 
third  Lecture. 

The  latter  kind  of  structure  has  been  well  illustrated  by 
Von  Buch  in  his  Memoira  on  Craters  of  Elevation,  and  on 
the  Island  of  Lancerote,*  and  the  same  has  been  shewn  by 
Mons.  Neckar  de  Saussure  to  belong  to  the  old  crater  of 
Monte  Somma  near  Naples. 

I  have  already  stated  my  objections  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  geologist  has  attempted  to  account  for  this 
arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  Monte  Somma,  and  I  should 
even  doubt  its  applicability  to  any  mountain,  composed  of 
strata  of  lava  divided  by  beds  of  tuff  possessing  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  compactness ;  as  I  conceive^  that  where- 
ever  this  is  the  case,  the  materials  must  have  been  cemented 
by  the  intervention  of  water. 

In  such  cases  I  am  more  disposed  to  adqpt  an  explanation, 
which,  if  not  directly  stated  by  Von  Buch,  seems  to  flow  as 
a  natural  consequence  fiiom  his  remarks  on  Craters  of  Ele^ 
vation. 

That  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  tlie 

*  Mcnioin  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Bcrliu^  1S18. 
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present  order  of  things,  tbe  operations  of  a  volcano  voirid 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  di&rent  from  what  ihey  are  at 
present,  ^rill  i^pear  from  what  I  shall  say  in  a  fiiture  part 
of  this  Lecture ;  at  present  I  need  only  remarl^  that  there 
is  abandant  reason  to  beliere,  that  the  volcanic  products 
were  deposited  more  horizontally,  and  extended  over  a  more 
considerable  tract  of  country  tl^an  modem  lavas  usually  do^ 
as  likewise  that  they  frequently  ea^hibited  a  succession  of 
toff  and  lava  beds,  correqx>nding  with  the  number  of  erup* 
tions  that  had  taken  place. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  that  at  any  subsequent  period,  the 
volcanic  action  was  renewed  underneath  these  strata  with 
an  energy  sufficient  to  upheave  them  round  tbe  point  at 
which  the  expansive  force  was  at  its  maximum,  and  we 
should  then  find  a  circular  aperture  formed  in  the  midst  of 
the  rmsed  mass,  round  which  the  successive  beds  would  be 
seen  dipping  away  in  all  directions  from  the  centre,  just  in 
the  manner  which  Von  Buch  and  Neckar  have  described  in 
die  particular  cases  alluded  to* 

This  then  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
the  kind  of  structure,  exhibited  in  what  Von  Buch  calk. 
^  Erhebungs  Cratere''—<:raters  which  often  have  given  out 
no  lava  whatsoever,  being  formed,  like  that  particular  one 
which  I  have  described  as  existing  in  the  Eyfel  country 
amongst  rocks  of  transition  slate,  by  the  aple  agency  q( 
elastic  vapours* 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  solid  substances 
thrown  out  by  a  volcano  during  a  state  of  eruption. 

These  may  be  divided  into  such  as  have  undeigone  a 
complete  change  from  the  volcanic  action,  which  are  either 
lavas,  or  loose  ejected  masses;  and  such  as  are  thrown  out 
unaltered,  or  at  least  retain  sufficient  of  their  original  cha- 
racters  to  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  some  one  of  the 
known  strata. 

Beginning  with  the  former  class  of  substances,  I  shall  lay 
before  you :  first  an  account  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
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laTas  wliieli  may  be  accounted  chemical,  and  secondly  of 
dione  connected  vfiilt  their  mineralogical  cfaaractera. 

Lata,  when  obserfed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  from 
whence  it  issues/ is,  for  a  most  part,  a  semifluid  mass  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  but  sometimes  so  liquid  as  to  penetrate 
the  fibre  of  wood.*  It  soon  cools  externally,  and  therefore 
exhibits  a  rough  unequal  surface,  but,  as  it  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  the  internal  mass  remains  liquid  long  after 
the  portion  exposed  to  the  air  has  become  solidified.t  The 
temperature  at  which  it  continues  fluid  is  considerable  enough 
to  melt  glass  and  fulTer,^  and  has  been  found  to  render  a 
mass  of  lead  fluid  in  four  minutes  ;||  when  the  same  mass, 
placed  on  red«hot  iron,  required  double  that  time  to  enter 
into  fusion. 

Even  stones  are  said  to  have  been  melted  when  thrown 
into  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  and  of  Etna.§ 

On  the  other  hand  the  temperature  in  some  cases  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sufiicient  to  fuse  copper,  for  when  bell« 
metal  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  that  of  1794,  the  zinc 
was  separated,  but  the  copper  remained  unafi*ected.f  This 
has  led  Dolomieu  to  believe  that  sulphur  contained  in  lava 
acted  as  a  flux,  and  caused  its  constituents  to  enter  into 
fiision  at  a  lower  temperature  than  they  would  naturally  do. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  in  lava,  though  long  disputed, 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
Monticelli,  who  has  shewn,  that  sulphurous  acid  is  given 
out,  when  an  heated  mass  of  lava  is  exposed  to  the  actioa 
of  the  air,  but  that  when  air  is  excluded,  sulphur  only  is 
sublimed.** 

*  Fleurian  de  Bellevue  surl* Action  des  Volcans,  441.  Faujas  St.  Fond. 

f  That  of  1882,  some  days  after  it  had  been  emitted,  raised  the  thermometer 
from  59  to  95  at  a  distance  of  18  feet — three  feet  off  the  heat  produced  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  boiling  water.    Monticelli  Storia  di  Vesuv. 

X  Breislac,  voy.  dans  la  Camp,  1.  p.  279. 

I  Spallanzaui,  b.  4.  p.  S. 

^  Spallanzani,  do.  p.  8,  and  Fazzello  as  quoted  by  Spall,  p.  11. 

1  Breislac  in  loco  citato. 

**  8m  hit  last  work,  entttltd|  Storia  dei  Fenomani  dei  VetuTio. 
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NeferdieleflB  it  does  not  fleem  neeeaaad^  to  reiorl  to  this 
ezplanatioii  of  the  ready  fluidi^  of  hmM^  einoe  their  chemi* 
cal  compoeitioB,  as  ascertained  by  aaalytti^  sufficiently  ac« 
counts  for  this  circumstance. 

According  to  Dr^  Kennedy^  two  specimens  of  the  kra  of 
Mount  Etna  contained  each  4  per  cent*  of  soda,  and  nearly 
15  of  oxyd  of  iron,  to  51  crf'silex,  19  of  alumine,  and  VO  of 
lime.*  Now  it  is  by  no  means  inccmsistent  with  chemical 
principles  to  suppose,  that  a  mass  so  constituted  would  no 
main  in  a  state  of  imperfect  fluidity  at  the  temperature  b^ 
iween  the  mdtting  point  c^  silver  and  that  of  cof^ier,  and 
indeed  some  basalts  are  known  to  be  rediMed  to  fusion  by 
ft  heat  not  more  considerable  than  that  of  a  common  candle. 

With  regard  to  the  mineralogical  characters  of  laYa,  I 
shall  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Von  Buch,  who^  whatever 
doubts  may  be  enteruined  with  ireqiect  to  the  soundness  of 
his  views  in  some  other  points,  deserves  to  be  listened  to , ' 
with  respect  on  this,  as  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  earliest  attention,  and  on  which  he  has  throvm  the  moat 
important  light. 

Almost  all  lavas  he  conceives  to  be  a  modification  of 
trachyte,  consisting  essentially  of  filq>ar  united  with  tita^ 
niferous  iron,  to  which  they  owe  their  colour  and  their 
|lower  of  attracting  iron. 

True  lavas,  he  conodves,  which  have  flowed  in  streams 
from  the  sides  of  a  volcano^  agree  in  g^ieral  in  containing 
as  a  constituent,  glassy  felspar. 

*  Lava. 
From  Catania,  west  of  Etna.  From  Santa  Venneta,  Piedmonl^ 

*  west  of  Etna. 

Silex 51.  50.75 

Alumina 19.  •• 18.5 

lime 9.5  10.0 

Ox.Iron 14.5  14.S5 

Soda 4.0  4.0 

Muriatic  Acid 1.0  1.0 


100.0  Kmmedy.  100.0  Kennedy. 
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Thk  fidqpar  i»  derhed  smwdiataly  from  tmchyte,  di«l 
being  the  rock  which  directly  smroaiidB  the  foeus  of  th« 
TcdcMuc  action ;  for  if  we  examine  the  straia  that  sacoes* 
sively  present  themaelyee  on  the  sidei  of  »  crater,  we  act 
sore  to  find  that  the  lowest  ,in  the  seriet  is  trachyte,  frooa 
which  is  derifed  by  fusion  th*  obsidian,  as  is  the  case  at 
Teaeri£k. 

Agreeably  with  this  view,  I  have  myself  ranaiked,  that  the 
oldest  lavas  <^  Mount  Etna  i^proached  most  nearly  to  the 
characters  of  trachyte,  and  that  there  even  seemed  a  gva^ 
dation,  dependent  upon  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  beds^ 
down  to  the  lavas  of  the  present  period,  which  possess  the 
usual  cellular  and  semivitreous  aspect  of  such  products. 

But  together  with  these,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the 
li^^  of  essential  ingredients,  lava  odexk  contains  augite,  Ien« 
tile,  hornblende,  mica,  olivine^  qpecular  ivon,  afid  other 
minerals,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  present  in  the 
matrix,  but  to  have  resulted  firom  the  play  of  affiidiies  in«> 
duced  amongst  its  ingredients,  in  consequence  of  the  funon 
which  they  had  undergonlb* 

Whether  therefore  we  look  to  the  original  mideus  0f  a 
volcanic  mountain,  d^  to  the  products  that  have  at  sueoesmfe 
periods  been  derived  from  it,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  substance  on  which  the  fire 
had  acted  was  a  felqmthic  rock  allied  to  trachyte,  and  thai 
the  bodies  ejected  during  an  eruption  may  be  regarded 
either  as  modifications  of  it,  or  as  extraneous  snbstances  to 
which  the  action  had  accidently  penetrated. 

To  the  former  class  .perhaps  belong  lavas  in  general,  as 
well  as  pumice,  obsidian,  and  the  like;  to  the  latter  the 
marbles  and  other  snbstances  not  volcanic,  that  lie  scattered 
round  the  sides  of  many  volcanos* 

But  considering  the  peculiar  characters  of  trachyte,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  limited  to  countries  Aatuppear 
to  have  undergone  the  action  of  heat,  we  can  hardly  r^^anl 
it  as  a  substance  which  makes  a  part  of  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  globe,  and  shall  be  dii^MMcd  to  set  it  down  as 
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itself  a  product,  although  a  primary  one,  of  the  ibsion 
of  other  descriptions  of  rock. 

In  order.to  determine  this  question,  I  propose  to  connder^ 
1st,  amongst. what  formations  volcanos  commonly  breakout^ 
and  Sdly,  what  is  the  nature  of  those  loose  masses,  whick 
have  been  ejected  without  losing  altogether  their  original 
characters,  an^  therefore  afford  evidence  of  the  kind  of  rock" 
amongst  which  the  volcanic  action  resides. 

To  b^n  with  the  Rhine,  it  appears  that  the- formation  on- 
which  the  trachyte  of  the  Siebengebirge  rests,  and  among 
which  the  volcanos  of  the  Eyfel  have  arisen,  is  a  clay  slate 
belonging  to  the  transition  series ;  in  Auvergne,  the  rocks  of 
Mont  Dor  and  of  Clermont  rest  immediately  on  granite,  of 
are  separated  from  it  only  by  a  tertiary  deposit,  whilst  those 
in  Cantal  are  incumbent  on  mica  slate.  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  the  rock  underneath  is  a  porphyry,  associated 
with  syenite,  clay-slate,  &c.  and  referred  by  Beudant  to  the 
transition  series ;  whilst  in  Styria,  the  rock  most  immediately 
surrounding  the  little  trachytic  formation  of  the  Gleichen-^, 
burg  is  gneiss.  * 

In  Italy  the  case  is  somewhat  dififerent---*yet  thpugh  the 
trachyte  of  the  Euganean  Hills  rises  from  beneath  chalk,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  primitive  and  transition  rocks  lie 
at  no  great  depth  beneath,  as  they  are  found  near  Schio, 
and  support  the  alternations  of  Volcanic  and  Neptunian 
deposits  in  the  Braganza. 

To  Vesuvius,  the  nearest  rock  formation  is  the  limestone- 
of  the  Appennines,  but  gneiss  and  clay  slaieseem  to.be  the 
substratum  through  which  the  trachyte  of  Mount  Etna  has 
been  protruded. 

Humboldt  has,  shewn,  that  the  rock  which  suppcurts  the 
volcanos  of  the  New  World  is  generally  a  transition  por- 
phyry, and  sometimes  granite  or  syenite,  and  Von  Buch 
reports,  that  the  last  mentioned  rocks  appeared  as  the  lowest 
of  those  uplifted  strata,  which  surrounded  the  crater  of  the 
Isle  of  Palma,  and  other  of  the  Canaries. 
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Now,  although  the  preceding  enumeration  indicates  such 
a  variety  with  regard  to  the  position  of  volcanic  formations, 
as  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  baffle  all  general  conclusions, 
yet  when  we  consider,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
rocks  have  been  ref<»red  either  to  the  primitive  or  transition 
series,  and  that  in  the  remaining  ones,  the  latter  were  at  a 
depth  far  less  considerable,  than  that  at  which  we  shall 
afterwards  find  reason  to  conclude  the  volcanic  force  itself 
to  reside,  I  think  it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that 
volcanos  have  universally  broken  out  amongst  the  older 
formations,  or  those  most  near  to  the  nucleus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  the  globe. 

It  is  obvious  indeed,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  volcanos 
have  appeared  in  the  midst  of  primitive  rocks,  we  cannot 
presume  the  seat  of  action  to  reside  amongst  those  of  a  later 
date,  but  that  the  reverse  does  not  hold  good;  so  that  if  we 
only  admit  that  any  certain  position  is  to  be  assigned  to 
these  productSj  a  single  case  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
midst  of  older  formations  would  overturn  every  inference, 
to  be  derived  from  their  being  observed  to  emanate  ttcm 
strata  of  a  more  recent  date. 

This  presumption  is  farther  strengthened,  by  considering 
the  nature  of  the  substances,  found  in  the  midst  of  lavas, 
which  preserve  any  traces  of  their  original  characters,  or 
the  loose  masses  of  unaltered  rocks,  that  are  occasionally 
thrown  out 

Amongst  the  former,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  described 
any  substance  that  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
constituents  of  secondary  strata,  but  have  often  observed 
imbedded  portions  which  present  the  appearance  of  altered 
granitic  rocks. 

Thus  at  the  Puy  Ghopine  in  Auvergne,  granite  is  found 
intermingled  with  the  trachyte  and  greenstone,  thrown  to- 
gether in  such  confusion,  that  we  imagine  the  whole  to  have 
been  elevated  at  one  time,  before  the  rock  had  been  entirely, 
acted  upon  by  the  heat. 

In  the  lavas  of  the  Vivarais,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
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Rhine,  I  luiTe  met  with  masses  imbedded  that  have  much 
the  iqppearance  of  an  altered  gneiss  or  granite,  and  the  same 
thing  is  also  seen  in  the  tuff  of  Gleichenburg  in  Styria. 

Humboldt  mentions  having  found,  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  volcano  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  white  angular  fragments 
of  syenite  composed  of  a  small  portion  of  hornblende  and 
much  lamellar  felspar;  and  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Thorn* 
son,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  said  to  be 
a  fragment  of  lava  enclosing  a  real  granite,  which  is  com- 
posed of  reddish  felspar  with  a  pearly  lustre  like  adolaria, 
of  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  lasulite. 

I  have  likewise  seen  among  the  specimens  from  the  Poma 
Islands,  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  by  Mr.  Scrope, 
a  piece  of  granite,  or  perhaps  rather  of  a  syenitic  rock,  which 
he  states,  in  the  annexed  catalogue,  to  have  been  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  trachyte  from  this  locality. 

But  the  most  interesting  fact  perhaps  of  this  description^ 
is  one  related  on  the  authority  of  a  zealous  cultivator  of 
natural  history,  Signor  Gemellaro  of  Catania, — I  mean  the 
presence  of  a  mass  of  granite  containing  tin-stone,  enveloped 
in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  lava  from  Mount  ^tna.  The 
specimen  I  have  myself  seen,  and  though  I  cannot  pretend 
to  have  ascertained  the  presence  of  tin-stone,  am  able  to 
vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  account  he  has  pub- 
lished of  the  substance. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  these  specimens  of  granitic 
rocks  have,  in  general,  a  degree  of  brittleness,  which  accords 
very  well  with  the  notion  of  their  exposure  to  fire. 

The  general  character  of  the  ejected  masses,  which  are  not 
imbedded  in  lava,  is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  them 
to  any  rock  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it  is  true  that 
M.  Poli  of  Naples,  has  in  his  possession  a  fragment  of  rock 
thrown  out  by  Vesuvius,  which  Humboldt  pronounces  to 
be  a  true  mica  slate,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  mixtures  of 
nepheline,  mica,  augite,  leucite,  and  other  minerals,  which 
are  rarely  found  associated  together  in  the  same  manner  in 
any  of  the  original  rock  formations. 
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I  have  already  alluded*  to  the  probability,  that  the 
leacite  crystals  are  cotemporaneous  with  the  rocks  in  which 
they  occur,  and  may  add  in  addition  to  the  fact  before  stated 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  Von  Buch  observed  at 
Borghetto,  in  the  midst  of  the  crystals,  a  black  substance 
analogous  to  the  rock  in  which  the  whole  was  imbedded, 
and  that  in  some  cases,  where  the  leucite  did  not  completely 
envelope  it,  a  connection  was  observable  between  the  black 
substance  and  the  rock.  Sometimes  in  the  place  of  the  former 
a  crystal  of  augite  occupied  the  centre  of  the  leucitic  mass. 

Admitting  then  these  crystals  to  be  cotemporaneous  with 
the  rock,  and  the  whole  to  have  been  formed  by  the  vol- 
cano out  of  the  materials  submitted  to  its  action,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  latter,  if  derived  from  any  known 
rocks,  should  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  or  at  least  the 
transition,  rather  than  to  any  more  recent  order  of  forma- 
tions. 

Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  general  charac- 
ters of  trachyte  favour  the  idea  of  its  derivation  from 
granite,  or  some  analogous  substance ;  it  is  from  this  re- 
semblance that  it  has  been  called  by  Dolomieu  granitoid 
lava,"!"  and,  although  the  two  rocks  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  quartz  in  the  one,  and  its  absence  in  the 
other,  yet  the  predominance  of  felspar  in  both  seems  to 
place  them  under  the  same  genus,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  constituents  of  secondary  strata,  where  that  mineral 
hardly  can  be  said  to  occur,  except  where  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  agency  of  fire. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  possess  a  comparative  analysis 
of  a  series  of  specimens  of  trachyte  and  granite,  taken  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  the  same  localities,  since  notwith- 
standing the  mineralogical  differences  above  pointed  out, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  chemical  composition 
may  vary  but  little. 

*  See  page  184. 

f  Hence  Strange  mistook  the  trachyte  of  the  Euganean  Hillt  for  granita. 
See  his  Paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
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Thus  though  quartz  is  wanting  in  trachyte,  and  abundant 
in  granite,  yet  the  silicious  earth  contained  in  that  mineral 
may  have  united  with  the  alumina  present,  in  such  pro- 
portions as  would  form  felspar,  and  in  this  manner  perhaps 
the  latter  has  become  more  abundant,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two  ingredients  of  granite. 

The  fusion  efiected  by  the  volcanic  operations  would  be 
favourable  to  the  play  of  affinities,  and  enable  the  particles 
of  the  silica  freely  to  combine  with  the  other  earths  in  the 
requisite  proportions. 

In  some  cases  on  the  contrary,  where  the  material  opera- 
ted upon  consisted  chiefly  of  quartz,  the  result  may  have 
been  that  variety  called  millstone  trachyte,  which,  though 
chiefly  siliceot^,  betrays  its  igneous  origin  by  the  cells  and 
cavities  it  so  abundantly  contains. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  charac- 
ters of  volcanic  products  in  general  are  such  as  lead  to  a 
fair  presumption,  that  they  are  derived  from  some  of  the 
older  rock  formations,  a  fact  fully  confirmed  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  phsenomena  attendant  on  an  eruption,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  plainly  denotes,  that  the  focus  of  the 
action  is  situated  at  a  depth  at  least  as  great  as  that  to  which 
granite  extends. 

I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  remarks  of  Stukeley,  who 
calculates  from  the  compass  of  country  over  which  earth- 
quakes have  beeti  felt,  that  the  force  must  in  some  instances 
be  200  miles  beneath  the  surface,*  because  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  vibrations  may  be  propagated  laterally 
far  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  impelling  force; 
but  I  would  argue  from  the  immense  mass  of  materials  ejec- 
ted by  Vesuvius  or  Etna,  without  exhausting  itself,  or  caus- 
ing any  diminution  in  its  own  dimensions;  from  the  pro- 
digious height  to  which  the  trachytic  nucleus  of  a  volcano 

•  Ag  in  the  one  that  occurred  in  Asia  Minor  A.  D.  17,  which  destroyed 
thirteen  cities,  and  extended  over  a  diameter  of  SOO  miles.  See  Stukeley  on 
the  Cause  of  Earthquakes.     Phil.  Transact  for  1760. 
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is  raised,  as  at  TeDerifie,  and  in  IBquinoxial  America;  and 
lastly  from  the  immense  violence  of  the  eruptions,  which 
would  shiver  to  atoms  any  superficial  covering  of  rock,  that 
the  elastic  vapours  must  be  disengaged  at  a  depth  at  least 
as  great  as  that,  to  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  can  be 
supposed  to  extend. 

These  considerations  will  be  viewed  as  more  favourable 
to  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  discoveries, 
than  to  any  other  perhaps  that  has  been  proposed.  Thus  it 
has  been  shewn,  that  volcanos  usually  take  place  in  situa- 
tions, in  which  the  element  calculated  to  excite  the  com- 
bustion was  largely  present;  that  the  aeriform  fluids  given 
out  are  such  as  would  be  generated  by  the  chemical  action 
superinduced  by  its  presence ;  that  the  nucleus,  as  well  as 
the  products  of  a  volcano,  are  of  a  nature  likely  to  result 
from  the  action  of  heat  upon  the  constituents  of  die  nearest 
rocks  we  know  of  to  the  seat  of  the  action ;  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  unaltered  masses  ejected  favour  such  an  opinion ; 
and  finally,  that  the  phsenomena  themselves  indicate  a  cause 
at  once  deeply  seated,  and  of  wide  extent. 

All  these  circumstances  on  the  contrary  are  opposed  to 
the  theory,  which  attributes  volcanos  to  the  combustion  of 
beds  of  coal  or  sulphur,  for  though  these  substances  may  be 
often  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  burning  mountains, 
yet  the  rock,  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  belongs,  as  I  have 
shewn,  to  a  comparatively  recent  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
planet,  and  the  phsenomena,  which  they  exhibit  when  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  are  such  as  denote  a  local  and  super- 
ficial origin. 

Conceiving  therefore  that  the  former  hypothesis  affords  the 
more  plausible  explanation  of  the  facts  detailed,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  me  to  point  out 
the  connection  of  the  several  phsenomena  one  with  another, 
and  their  dependence  upon  the  cause  assigned. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  miles,  cither  consists  of,  or  contains  as  a 
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constituent  part,  combinations  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
metalloids,  as  well  as  of  iron  and  the  more  common  metals, 
with  sulphur  and  possibly  with  carbon.  These  sulphurets 
are  gradually  undergoing  decomposition,  wherever  they  come 
into  contact  with  air  and  water,  but,  defended  by  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  just  as  a  mass  of  potassium  is  by  a  coat  of  its 
own  oxide  when  preserred  in  a  dry  place,  the  action  goes 
on  too  slowly  to  produce  any  striking  eflfect,  imless  the  latter 
of  these  agents  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity.  Hence 
under  our  continents,  the  elastic  fluids  generated  by  this 
process  are  compressed  by  the  superincumbent  mass  of  rock, 
until  they  enter  probably  into  new  combinations,  or  diffuse 
themselves  through  the  solid  strata.* 

But  under  the  sea,  where  the  pressure  of  an  enormous 
column  of  water  assists  in  forcing  that  fluid  through  the 
minutest  crevices  in  the  rock,  the  action  must  go  on  more 
rapidly,  and  the  effects  consequently  be  of  a  more  striking 
nature. 

These  effects  however  will  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  less  generally  than  on  the  coast,  because  the  pressure  of 
the  ocean  itself  opposes  an  impediment;  and  it  will  in  gene- 
ral not  be  constant,  but  intermittent,  because  the  heat  gene> 
rated  by  the  process  itself  will  have  a  tendency  to  close  the 
aperture  by  which  the  water  entered,  first,  by  injecting  the 
fluid  lava  into  the  fissure,  and  secondly,  by  causing  a  general 
expansion  of  the^rock;  nor  will  the  water  again  find  admis- 
sion, until,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  process,  the  rock 
becomes  cool,  and  consequently  again  contracts  to  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions. 

Now  the  first  effect  of  the  action  of  water  upon  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  metalloids  wiU  be  the  production  of  a  large 

*  Carbonic  acid  is  known  to  be  very  commonly  present  in  the  waters  of 
springs,  and,  as  we  are  not  aware  that  they  attract  it  from  the  atmosphere,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  process  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  (Bischoff,  Vulkaniscben  Mineralquellen,  p.  271.)  The 
same  remark  perhaps  may  apply  to  the  exhalations  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  Dr. 
Davy  detected  in  the  warm  springs  of  Ceylon,  (see  his  Travels,  p.  45.)  and 
whicli  have  bt'en  also  found  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
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Yolume  of  hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  air  be  present,  will  com- 
bine with  oxygen  and  return  to  the  state  of  water,  if  it  be 
abaentf  wiU  probably  combine  with  the  sulphur,  both  bong 
at  the  high  temperature  favourable  to  their  union.  In  the 
former  case,  nitrogen  gas  will  be  given  off,  in  the  latter  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

But  in  case  of  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  sulphur  will 
also  become  inflamed,  and  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
sulphurous  acid,  which  will  predominate  among  the  gaseous 
exhalations  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  provided 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  be  present  to  combine  with  the  hy- 
drogen  and  re-convert  it  into  water.  So  soon  however  as 
the  oxygen  is  consumed,  the  hydrogen,  no  longer  entering 
into  combustion,  unites  with  the  heated  sulphur,  and  escapes 
in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  towards  the 
latter  period  of  the  eruption,  will  predominate  over  the 
sulphurous  acid,  because  it  continues  to  be  formed  long 
after  the  want  of  oxygen  has  put  a  stop  to  the  production 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  these  two 
gases  mutually  decompose  each  other,  and  therefore  cannot 
exist  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  appearance  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  may  indicate, 
if  not  the  entire  absence  of  sulphurous  acid  at  the  place  at 
which  the  process  takes  place,  at  least  that  its  formation  is 
stopped  by  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  or  is  going  on  with 
less  energy  than  heretofore. 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  reproduction  of  water  by 
the  mutual  decomposition  of  these  two  gases,  might  be  the 
means  of  keeping  up  the  action  in  a  languid  manner  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  slowness  with  wliich  lava  cools 
would  cause  it  to  give  out  for  a  considerable  time  sufficient 
heat  to  the  adjoining  strata,  to  place  the  sulphur  at  the 
temperature  necessary  to  cause  its  combination  with  oxy- 
gen; hence  a  certain  portion  of  sulphurous  acid  would 
be  continually  emitted,  which  however  would  be  soon  de- 
composed by  the  hepatic  gas  present.  The  water  resulting 
from  this  process  would  percolate  into  the  recesses  of  the 
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rock,  act  upon  any  portaons  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
metaUoidfl  that  might  have  escaped  the  original  action,  and 
give  birth  to  a  fresh  volume  of  hydrogen  gas,  ready  in  its 
turn  to  dissolve  a  new  portion  of  sulphur,  and  thereby  to 
contribute  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  phaenomena. 

The  separation  of  muriatic  acid  from  the  common  salt 
present  in  sea  water  is  explained,  on  the  common  principles 
of  chemistry,  by  the  superior  affinity  exerted  by  the  base 
for  the  silicious  or  aluminous  earth  than  for  the  acid,  and 
the  sublimation  of  iron  in  the  state  of  fer  oligiste,  rather 
than  of  peroxide,  may  result  from  the  deoxydiring  pro- 
perty of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  dis- 
engaged. The  carbonic  acid  given  off  may  be  derived 
either  from  the  carbonaceous  matters  that  have  entered  into 
combustion,  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is  perhaps  flavoured 
by  the  phsenomena  of  the  pietra  mala,  or  from  the  action 
of  the  high  temperature  upon  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  existing  in  the  strata  above  the  seat  of  the  vol- 
canic action.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  this  latter  gas 
is  chiefly  found  in  volcanos  that  have  become  extinct,  or 
have  been  long  in  activity,  where  time  appears  to  have  been 
given  for  the  heat  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  immediate 
sphere  of  the  volcanic  action. 

In  short,  on  the  supposition  of  salt  water  and  air  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  sulphurets  of  the  metals  and 
earthy  metalloids,  all  the  known  phaenomena  of  volcanos 
may  be  deduced  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  to  occur: 
in  the  first  place,  so  long  as  air  was  present,  an  evolution  of 
large  volumes  of  muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  nitrogen  gases, 
together  with  aqueous  vapour,  would  take  jdace;  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  oxygen  was  expended,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid,  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  muri- 
atic acid,  would  appear:  lastly,  when  all  the  other  effects 
had  subsided,  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  might 
continue  to  be  evolved. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  we  can  account  for  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  interior  of  a  volcano,  I  answer,  that 
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as  the  first  effect  of  the  heat  would  be  to  produce  a  softening 
of  the  contiguous  strata,  it  must  necessarily  happen,  that 
the  evolution  of  so  hirge  a  portion  of  ehuBtic  matter  would 
have  the  effect  of  bearing  them  up  to  a  certain  distance 
round  the  focus  of  the  volcanic  action.* 

This  aperture  would  undoubtedly  be  filled  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  gases  given  off  by  the  volcano  itself,  but 
the  slightest  intermittance,  or  even  inequality  in  the  process 
would  occasion  a  partial  vacuum,  which  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
spere  would  immediately  fill. 

After  these  remarks,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
nature  and  origin  of  volcanic  rocks  themselves,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire,  what  relation  they  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  to  the  other  constituents  of  our  globe. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  up  to  what  point  we  are  justi- 
fied in  extending  the  operation  of  the  same  cause  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phsenomena  of  our  globe,  whether,  for 
example,  there  is  sufiicient  reason  from  analogy  to  conclude, 
that  the  basalts  and  porphyries  of  older  formation  have  re- 
sulted firom  a  modification  of  the  same  process,  or  whether 
we  can  discover  in  them  such  differences  of  character,  as 
imply  something  more  than  a  mere  alteration  in  circum- 
stance, and  baffle  all  attempts  to  refer  them  to  a  common 
origin. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  phsenomena  exhibited  by  the 
rocks  themselves,  the  shifting,  and  disturbance  they  occasion 
in  the  surrounding  strata,  the  hardening  of  the  parts  in 
contact,  and  the  conversion  of  coal  into  coke  by  driving  off 
the  bituminous  matter,  I  should  despair  of  adding  any 
thing  to  the  luminous  remarks  of  Professor  Playfair ;  but 

*  Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  poem  on  Etna,  seems  fully  sensible  that 
gaseous  exhalations  are  the  cause  of  volcanic  phsBnomena.  See  the  lines 
beginning: 

Non  propera  est  igni  par  et  violentia  semper, 
Ingenium  velox  illi,  motusque  perennis ; 
Verum  opus  auxilio  est,  ut  pellat  corpora,  nuUus 
Impetus  est  ipsi ;  qua  spiritus  imperat,  audit. 
*  Nunc  precrpt  magnusque,  sub  hoc  duce,  militat  ignis,  ftc. 
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it  may  not  be  altogether  uninterestiiig  to  inquire,  whether 
the  direct  inferences,  to  which  he  has  been  led,  are  borne 
out  by  the  analogies  subsisting  between  these  formations^ 
and  die  products  of  actual  volcanos. 

Now  it  is  obvious  in  the  first  place,  that  no  small  degree 
of  probability  is  attached  to  the  igneous  theory,  when  we 
discover  every  where  among  the  oldest  formations,  rocks» 
whose  mineralogical  characters  at  least  bear  a  manifest  re- 
semblance to  those,  which  belong  to  recent  and  undisputed 
lavas. 

The  latter,  as  I  began  by  observing,  admit  of  a  twofold 
division  into  trachyte  and  basalt,  the  former,  including 
those  rocks  that  consist  essentially  of  no  other  ingredient 
than  glassy  felspar,  the  latter,  those  which  contain  in  ad- 
dition a  portion  of  augite.  Now,  without  entering  into  the 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  porphyries  with  glassy 
felspar,  which  occur  in  Hungary  and  the  New  World,  are 
ever  referable  to  the  older  formations,  we  can  have  little 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  cases,  in  which  rocks  of  that  age 
are  found,  having  scarcely  any  other  characters  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  trachytes  of  existing  volcanos,  than 
such  as  relate  to  their  mechanical  texture. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  rocks  of  Sandy  Brae  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  of  Drumodoon  in  the  island  of  Arran,  which, 
if  we  overlook  their  want  of  cellularity,  might  be  set  down, 
as  belonging  to  the  latest  class  of  igneous  products. 

Still  nearer  is  the  resemblance  subsisting  between  the 
augite  rocks  of  these  respective  periods ;  for  if  we  examine 
the  lava  which  has  flowed  into  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Graveneire  of  Montpezatin  the  Vivarais,  we  shall  acknowledge 
that  it  possesses  all  the  characters  of  an  ancient  basalt,  and 
even  the  rocks  associated  with  trachyte  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  or  resting  upon  it  in  Auvergne,  differ  from 
secondary  traps  only  in  the  degree  of  their  cellularity,  or  in 
some  cases  perhaps  in  a  nearer  approach  to  a  glassy 
texture. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  their  chemical  composition. 
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in  which  respect  they  have  been  shewn  by  Df.  Kennedy  td 
resemble  each  other  yery  nearly,  and  in  particular  to  cor^ 
respond  in  the  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali  they  contain. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  rocks  so  uniformly  conK 
pact  as  the  basalts  and  porphjrries,  which  exist  in  the  older 
strata,  are  not  common  among  the  products  of  actual  yoI- 
canos ;  that  the  cellular  yarieties  found  in  the  older  rocks 
differ  from  those  existing  in  the  more  modem,  in  haying 
their  pores  for  the  most  part  filled  with  crystalline  matter^ 
which  is  al^nost  wanting  in  the  other  ;  and  that  yitreous 
substances,  which  are  rare  in  the  former,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  contents  of  the  latter. 

Considering  neyertheless  the  remarkable  resemblancea 
before  pointed  out,  I  think  we  should  be  disposed  i  priori 
to  yiew  those  minor  differences,  as  indicating  rather  some 
alteration  of  circumstances,  than  a  cause  altogether  dis- 
tinct ;  and  this  presumption  would  doubtless  be  strengthen- 
ed, by  considering,  that  the  conditions,  under  which  the 
volcanic  force  must  have  been  exerted  at  the  earlier  period 
alluded  to,  were  really  different  from  those  which  operate 
at  the  present. 

But  if  it  could  farther  be  shewn,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  former  case  were  precisely  such,  as  would  be  likely  to 
produce  those  characters  which  distinguish  trap  rocks  from 
the  products  of  later  volcanos,  the  notion  of  a  similarity  of 
origin  would  be  rendered  more  probable;  and  this  prob- 
ability would  almost  ripen  into  certainty,  if  it  were  proved, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  earth  approached  its  actual  condition, 
the  rocks  resulting  from  the  operation  of  fire  presented  a 
nearer  relation  to  the  products  of  actual  volcanos;  inso- 
much that  the  characters  of  them,  which  date  from  a  period 
intermediate  between  the  oldest  and  newest  class  of  fbrma^ 
tions,  appeared  to  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  former. 

Dolomieu  in  France,  and  Strange  in  England,  were  I 
believe  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of  sub- 
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maiine  yolcanos,  which  are  not  assumed  to  have  existed  for 
the  mere  convenience  of  explaining  facts,  but  are  fully  esta- 
blished, by  the  repeated  instances  on  record,  of  rocks  con- 
sisting of  volcanic  matter  suddenly  elevated  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean. 

The  former  explained  in  this  manner  that  alternation  of 
Neptunian  and  Volcanic  deposits,  which  I  have  noticed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  inquiry  as  being  found  in  Sicily  and  near 
Lisbon;  and  the  latter  referred  to  the  same  cause  the 
analogous  phaenomena  in  the  Vicentin  ;  justly  concluding, 
that  these  rocks,  which  in  their  general  characters  presented 
80  dose  an  analogy  to  the  products  of  actual  volcanos,  were 
seen  under  circumstances,  that  excluded  any  other  notion 
respecting  them,  than  that  of  their  having  been  ejected 
under  water. 

Availing  himself  of  this  distinction,  though  not  agreeing 
with  these  writers  in  the  precise  view  which  they  had  taken 
of  the  phsenomena.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  celebrated  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  proceeded  to  point  out,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  present  effects  of  heat,  and  those  attributed  to  it 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  our  glebe,  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  pressure  exercised  during  the  latter  by 
the  ocean,  then  incumbent  upon  the  rocks  so  formed. 

^^  The  tendency  of  an  increased  pressure,'^  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Playfaur,*  **  on  the  bodies  to  which  heat 
is  applied,  is  to  restrain  the  volatility  of  those  parts  which 
otherwise  would  make  their  escape,  and  to  force  them  to 
endure  a  more  intense  action  of  heat  At  a  certain  depth 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  power  even  of  a  very 
intense  heat  might  therefore  be  unable  to  drive  off*  the  oily 
or  bituminous  parts  from  the  inflammable  matter  there 
deposited;  so  that,  when  the  heat  was  withdrawn,  these 
principles  might  be  found  still  united  to  the  earthy  and  car- 
bonic parts,  forming  a  substance  very  unlike  the  residuum 
obtained  afler  combustion  under  a  pressure  no  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     It  is  in  like  manner  reason- 
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able  to  believe,  that,  on  die  applicaticm  of  heat  to  calcare- 
ous bodies  under  great  compression,  the  carbonic  add 
would  be  forced  to  remain;  the  generation  of  quicklime 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  whole  might  be  softened,  or 
even  completely  melted ;  which  last  effect,  though  not  de- 
ducible  from  any  experiment  yet  made,  is  rendered  very  prob- 
able, from  the  analogy  of  certain  phsenomena.'^ 

These  anticipations  were  fully  realised  by  the  masterly 
experiments  since  undertaken  by  Sir  James  Hall,  which 
shewed,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  usually  driven  off  from  lime- 
stone by  the  action  of  heat,  may  be  retained  in  combination 
with  it  by  a  pressure  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  present 
ocean,  and  that  the  calcareous  matter  under  such  circum- 
stances enters  into  fusion,  at  a  temperature  which  it  com- 
pletely resists  when  this  elastic  material  is  expelled. 

Sir  James  Hall  has  applied  this  discovery  with  great  suc- 
cess to  explain  the  occurrence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
cavities  of  amygdaloidal  traps,  and  that  of  water  in  those  of 
certain  agates  existing  in  the  same  class  of  rocks,  whilst 
such  substances  have  never  been  met  with  amongst  modem 
lavas. 

I  do  not  find  however,  that  he  has  alluded  to  the  greater 
cellularity,  which  the  latter,  taken  in  general,  possess  in  com- 
parison with  basaltic  formations,  although  this  appears  to  be 
an  obvious  consequence  of  the  absence  of  that  quantum  of 
pressure,  which  was  necessary  to  control  the  volatility  of  the 
gaseous  ingredients ;  and  may  be  justly  attributed  to  such  a 
cause,  from  the  fact,  that  the  upper  part  of  a  stream  of 
modem  lava,  where  the  pressure  is  least,  is  generally  most 
vesicular. 

The  last  distinction  alluded  to,  namely  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  vitreous  aspect  in  the  products  of  modem  vol- 
canos  in  general,  may  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  referred,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  same  difference  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  exercised  during  their  formation,  and  what  took 
place  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Before  however  I  attempt  to  account  for  this  character 
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upoii  the  sbore  yrimdjjie^  it  will  be  nrrfmiy  tat  w^  to 
aUude  to  some  ezpenmenti  of  Sir  James  HeO  and  othen» 
with  respect  to  the  cause  dTthe  Titreoiis  textnie  assmnfd  by 
■lany  artificial  products  in  the  act  of  cooling. 

The  former,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  5th  Tolume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Transactions,  has  the  merit  of  first 
distinctly  shewing,  that  the  stony  aspect,  which  <ii*tingnigliff^ 
basalt  firom  the  usual  products  resulting  from  its  fusion^ 
may  be  imitated  by  allowing  the  substance  to  cool  in  a  very 
slow  and  regular  manner;  and  Mr.  Or^ory  Watt,*  who  pro- 
secuted these  experiments  on  a  more  extended  scale,  shewed, 
that  the  various  modifications  of  structure,  exhibited  firom 
the  most  compact  to  the  most  vitreous  lava^  are  sucessively 
produced,  according  to  the  difierent  degrees  of  rapidity,  with 
which  the  several  portions  of  the  same  basaltic  mass  return 
to  a  solid  condition. 

Mons.  Fleuridan  de  Bellevue,  who  published  a  similar 
paper  in  1806,  pointed  out,  in  addition  to  the  jneceding 
results,  an  interesting  analogy  between  the  products  of  the 
slow  cooling  of  glass  and  certain  natural  compounds,  in  the 
being  similarly  acted  upon  by  chemical  reagents,  nitric  acid 
reducing  the  former,  as  it  does  seolites  and  other  minerals, 
to  a  jelly,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bodies  soluble  in  that  fluid  firom  the  silica  previously 
combined  with  them.  A  similar  property  bdongs  to  most 
felspathic  lavas,  especially  to  clinkstone ;  and  even  to  certain 
basalts. 

The  analogies,  between  the  products  of  artificial  fusion 
and  the  substances  found  in  trap  rocks,  have  of  late  been 
extended  by  the  experiments  of  Mitscherlich,  who,  it  is 
said,  has  succeeded  in  producing  crystals  of  augite  in  no 
respect  difierent  from  those  that  occur  in  nature. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  vitreous  structure,  common  to 
so  many  difierent  substances,  is  assumed,  in  consequence, 
€oi  the  most  part,  of  their  rapid  transition  from  a  liquid  to  a 
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Bolid  state^  owing  to  which  the  ingredients  were  prevented 
from  exerting  their  mutual  affinities,  and  uniting  into  those 
compounds  which  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  form. 

It  is  true,  that  something  would  appear  to  be  attributable 
to  the  particular  chemical  composition  of  the  substances 
themselves;  for  obsidians  and  pumice  are  found  to  be  peco. 
liar  to  certain  volcanos,  and  even  to  certain  stages  of  their 
action,  being  met  with  at  Lipari,  but  not  at  Etna,  among 
the  antient  Puzzolanas  of  Naples,  but  not  among  the 
modem  products  of  Vesuvius;  nor  can  their  formation  be 
in  all  cases  attributed  solely  to  rapid  cooling,  as  we  observe 
the  former  constituting  entire  currents,  and  the  latter  ejected 
in  loose  masses,  intermixed  with  others  of  a  more  stony 
character.* 

From  the  observations  of  Humboldt  on  Tenerifie,  it  may 
perhaps  be  concluded,  that  these  products  are  derived  in 
common  from  the  direct  fusion  of  trachyte ;  and  thus  we 
may  account  for  their  occurrence  solely  among  the  masses 
first  ejected  from  the  crater  of  the  peak;  nor  does  it  seem 
altogether  improbable,  that  this  tendency  to  assume  a  per- 
fectly  vitreous  condition  may  be  connected  with  the  {Nre- 
sence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali,  and  that  the  latter  being 
in  part  dissipated  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  heat,  the 
remaining  ingredients  may  afterwards  take  upon  themselves 
a  form  less  perfectly  vitreous,  even  where  aU  the  other  cir- 
cumstances remain  the  same. 

These  exceptions  however  do  not  affect  the  general  truth 
of  the  proposition,  that  all  lavas  would  assume  a  vitreous 
condition,  if  suddenly  cooled;  and  a  stony  texture,  if  heat 
were  abstracted  with  a  certain  degree  of  slowness;  for  though 
the  rate  at  which  the  cooling  process  must  proceed,  in  CHrder 
to  enable  the  ingredients  to  exert  their  mutual  aflSnities, 
may  be  influenced  by  differences  in  diemical  composition, 
still  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  every  lava  might  be 
converted  into  glass,  and  that  every  kind  of  glass  might  by 
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proper  management  be  made  to  devdope  a  certain  crystal- 
line arrangement. 

The  question  therefore  occurs,  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute the  fact,  that  obsidians  and  pumice,  so  far  from  being 
most  common  in  submarine  lavas,  are  never  met  with 
amongst  them,  and  that  in  general  the  products  that  have 
resulted  from  the  latter  kind  of  eruptions  do  not  present  so 
near  an  approach  to  the  vitreous  texture  of  the  former  sub- 
stances, as  is  exhibited  amongst  those  formed  under  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Such  an  observation,  seeming  at  first  sight  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  that  heat  is  commonly  abstracted  from  bodies 
with  more  celerity  under  water  than  in  air,  requires  to  be 
considered  somewhat  in  detaiL 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  a  heated  body 
plunged  into  water  has  its  temperature  reduced,  the  power 
of  conducting  caloric  possessed  by  that  fluid  is  exceedingly 
small;  and  that  it  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Count 
Rumford  and  others,  that,  when  heat  is  applied  to  a  vessel 
ccmtaining  water,  an  equable  temperature  is  established 
among  the  several  portions,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
circulation  induced  in  the  strata  of  the  liquid. 

This  circulation  is  effected  in  two  ways:  in  some  degree, 
by  the  particles  of  water  at  bottom  becoming  specifically 
lighter  when  heat  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
consequently  displacing  those  above ;  but  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  by  the  absorption  and  subsequent  disengagement  of 
caloric,  caused  by  the  conversion  of  successive  portions  of 
the  water  nearest  the  source  of  the  heat  into  steam,  and  their 
return  to  their  original  condition  when  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  supernatant  liquor. 

Hence,  if  the  heat  be  communicated  to  the  top  instead  of 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  it  is  long  before  the  water  will 
attain  throughout  an  equable  temperature. 

Now  it  seems  almost  a  corollary  from  the  laws  established 
by  Sir  James  Hallos  experiments  respecting  compression, 
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that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  none  of  the  water  could  be 
converted  into  steam;  for  if,  as  this  writer  infers,  thepressore 
was  suflBcient  to  preserve  the  water  existing  in  the  midst  of 
the  lava  (where  the  heat  must  be  supposed  to  be  at  its 
maximum)  in  a  liquid  form,  still  more  completely  would  it 
prevent  that,  which  was  incumbent  on  the  heated  mass,  firom 
assuming  a  gaseous  condition  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
communicated  from  below. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  agency  of  the  water  in 
carrying  off  the  heat  of  the  lava  would  be  limited  to  the 
eflect  produced  by  the  circulation  occasioned  among  the 
lower  strata  of  that  fluid  ;  and  this  circulation  would  pro- 
bably be  less  rapid  than  that  occasioned  in  the  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  bursting  out  of  a  similar  stream  of  lava, 
inasmuch  as  the  expansion  of  water  by  equal  increments  of 
heat  is  less  considerable  than  that  of  air. 

Perhaps  likewise  the  superior  density  of  submarine  lavas, 
the  general  absence  of  cells,  and  their  not  sending  forth  those 
emanations  of  gaseous  matter  which  appear  to  proceed  from 
modem  currents,  might  contribute  to  the  same  effect,  and 
prevent  the  same  vitreous  appearance  from  manifesting  itself, 
which  we  should  perceive,  if  the  lava  had  come  into  contact 
with  shallow  water,  and  which  is  observable,  although  in  a 
less  degree,  in  that  which  has  flowed  in  the  open  air. 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  the  alteration  of 
circumstances,  which  took  place  as  the  earth  approached  its 
actual  condition,  was  such  as,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down,  ought  to  have  brought  about  that  modification 
of  characters,  which  marks  the  volcanic  products  of  this 
intermediate  age. 

I  assume  as  a  position  generally  admitted  among  Geolo- 
gists, that  a  large  portion  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata  have  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solution,  so  that  a 
comparison  of  the  height  which  they  respectively  attain 
affords  a  standard,  whereby  to  estimate  the  relative  depth  of 
the  ocean  at  the  periods  of  their  respective  formation. 

2  c 
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IfowMmsm  s  frTouxile.doetniio  of  the  WemeriM  achool, 
dutt  these  existed  an  ftlmost  miifonn  relatioiii  between  die 
elevation  which  the  strata  attain,  and  their  antiqilUy,.8o  that 
it  seemed  to  follow  a»  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  ocean, 
from:  which  these  seyeral  rock  formations  were  deposited, 
gradually  snnk  from,  an  ekvaition,  perhaps  nearly  equal  to 
that  attained  by  the  primseval  granite,  to  the  leyel  which  it 
occupies  at  the  present  moment. 

In  Mr.  Gonybeaie*s  excellent  Introduction  to  the  ^*  Geo- 
logy of  TSn^nd  and  Wales/'*  it  is  shewn,  how  for  such  an 
opinion  is  contradicted  fhy  the  present  state  of  i  our  know- 
ledge, Mid  under  what  restrictions  it  may  yet  be.  receiTed. 
Between  the  height  of  the  same  faeds^  de^poiuted  m  difieient 
basins,  little  or  no  relation  appears  to.be  made  out ;  but  in 
those  belonging  to  the  same  distnot  there  seems,  I  think, 
little  ground  for  scepticism  as  to  the  general,  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  as  these  different  basins  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  having  been  altogether  insulated,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  the  water,  from  which  the  strata 
were  deposited,  stood  at  an  equal  level  in  them  all,  and  this 
.obliges  us  to  imagine  great  eonvulsions  to  have  taken  |Aace, 
tluring,  or  subsequent  to,  the  formation. of  tecoiidary  strata, 
which  had  the  effect  either  of  raising  portions  of  lliem  abovcy 
or  depressing  others  below^  the  standard  devation*. 

Even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  this  modified 
view  of  the  Wernerian  doctrine,^  will  ivrobably  not  deny, 
that  at  the  period  during  which  the  tertiary  rocks  were 
deposited,  the  waters  occu^ed  an  inferior  level  to  that 
which  they  had  previously  attained ;  since,  if  we  take  a 
review  of  the  principal  localities  in  which  these  latter  for- 
mations occur,  we  shall  find,  that  they  rarely,,  if  ever,  are 
found  at  so  great  a  height,  as  the  secondary  formations  on 
which  they  repose. 

Thus  the  highest  point  attamed  by  the  tertiary  Crocks  in 
great  Britain  is  at  High  Beech  in  Essex,  composed. ef  the 
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London  cUy,  wluch  met  to  the  elevation  of  7^^  ^^  above 
the  sea — ^whereas  the  chalk  is  seen  in  Wiltshire  at  Inchpen 
Beacon  1011  feet  in  height.* 

In  France  the  same  rule  nppears  to  hold  good ;  and  if 
there  are  any  exceptions,  they  will  be  firand,  either  in  Switi- 
eriand,  which  exhibits  in  dl  its  strata  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  derangement;  or  in  America,  where  the  operation 
of  voloanos  afibrds  a  ready  explanation  of  such  apparent 
anomalies. 

Upon  the  most  unprejadiced  review  therefore  of  the  &cU 
before  us,  it  will,  I  think,  be  conduded,  that  even  if  the 
theory  of  distinct  basins  be  considered  inapjdicable  to  the 
•econdary  strata,  it  must  be  retained  with  regard  to  the 
tertiary,  since  there  seems  every  reason  for  believing  the 
latter  to  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  either 
of  salt  or  fresh  water,  existing  in  the  lower  situations,  after 
the  higher  ground  had  been  left  dry. 

Even  in  this  case  therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  imagine, 
that  the  ocean,  after  having  once  covered  the  whole  mabice 
of  our  present  continents,  underwent  some  diminutbui 
which  had  the  eflfect  of  reducing  it  to  its  actual  limits,  and 
that  this  reduction  of  volume  was  not  sudden,  but  took 
place  gradually,  seeing  that  we  have  evidence  from  the 
phaenomena  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  existence  of  an 
intermediate  period,  during  which  the  hills  were  left  dry, 
but  the  low  land  was  still  occupied  by  the  waters. 

It  is  to  this  intermediate  period  that  I  am  now  alluding, 
and  if  we  apply  the  principles,  which  I  have  attempted  to  lay 
down  on  the  subject  of  submarine  lavas,  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  case,  it  will,  I  think,  be  allowed,  that  any 
influence  that  might  be  exerted  by  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
cumbent ocean  in  modifying  the  present  efiects  of  heat, 
would  at  this  time  be  more  feeble  than  heretofore,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  products  of  any  volcanic  action  which 
iti^ht  occur  during  its  continuance,  would  possess  1m8>  eom- 
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pktdy  those  characters  which  disdngiiish  Uie  two  extraaaes 
of  the  series. 

In  the  state  of  things  now  under  coosideratioiiy  the  ten* 
dency  to  a  vesiculaT  structure,  possessed  by  aU  kinds  of 
matter  which  disengage  elastic  fluids  whilst  in  a  state  of 
fiision,  would  be  counteracted  by  a  less  efficient  presanrei 
and  the  omsequence  of  this  struggle  of  opposite  forces  is 
therefore  seen,  in  the  occurrence  of  compact  and  oelhilar 
rocks  intermixed,  according  as  the  resistance  eountev- 
balanced  the  expansive  power,  or  the  expansive  power  tri- 
umphed over  the  resistance.    . 

The  cells  occurring  in  these  latter  rocks  .would  likewise 
be  rarely  filled  with  crystalline  matter,  because  the  carbonic 
acid,  having  been  retained  less  forcibly  in  combination  with 
the  alkaline  earths  present,  would  more  rardy  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  calcareous  spar  and  similar  products;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  other  minerals,  which  require  for  their 
formation  a  very  slow  cooling  of  the  ingredients,  would  be 
less  abundantly  formed,  wherever  the  depth  of  water  was 
insufficient  to  restrain  the  volatility  of  the  elastic  materials. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  lava  itself  would  now  assume  a 
vitreous  character  more  commonly  than  it  did  before,  pre- 
senting often  an  appearance,  intermediate  between  the  effiscts 
of  rapid  cooling  exhibited  by  the  obsidian  and  the  pwnioe 
which  have  been  ejected,  and  the  results  obtained  where  a 
volcanic  rock  has  cooled  under  the  pressure  of  a  larger  body 
of  water. 

These  differences  will,  however,  be  best  pointed  out  by 
considering  in  detail  the  distinguishing  characters  of  vol- 
canic products  formed  at  these  respective  epochs. 

These  I  shall  divide  into  three  classes,  marked,  as  I  con- 
ceive, by  their  age,  structure,  position,  and  mode  of  origin, 
as  distinct  members  of  the  same  chain  of  formations ;  nor 
shall  I  scruple  to  include  trap  rocks  under  this  general  head, 
as,  according  to  the  view  I  have  attempted  to  lay  down. 
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tliejr  bave  proceeded  firom  the  Buoe  cause  as  modern  laTas 
modified  only  by  circumstances. 

The  1st  class  then  will  comprehend  those  rolcanic  pro- 
ducts, that  hare  been  formed  since  the  earth  obtained  its 
present  condition. 

Being  usually  produced  in  the  open  air,  and  under  a  very 
limited  pressure,  they  are  usually  more  cellular  and  vitreous 
than  the  older  formations,  and  their  cells  are  more  rarely 
filled  with  crystalline  infiltrations.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
although  the  number  and  sixe  of  the  cavities  are  dependant 
on  the  mass  of  matter,  the  upper  part  of  a  current  being 
always  more  vesicular  than  that  nearer  the  centre,  yet  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  among  recent  or  post-diluvial  lavas  any  por- 
tion of  a  stream  that  is  altogether  free  from  pores. 

The  volcanic  products  of  this  age  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  loose  fragments  thrown  into  the  air  by 
the  explosion  of  the  gases  generated,  and  the  streams  <^ 
melted  lava  that  have  flowed  directly  from  the  mountain. 

The  former  consist  of  lapilli,  having  sometimes  a  compact, 
but  more  generally  a  scoriform  character,  of  pumice,  obsi- 
dian, and  sand,  which  accumulate  in  heaps  round  the  moun- 
tain, without  any  determinate  order,  so  as  to  resemble  a  sort 
of  breccia  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  want  of  any  cement- 
ing medium. 

In  some  cases  indeed  the  loose  fragments  cohere  slightly 
by  the  intervention  of  the  sand,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
any  bed  possessing  that  degree  of  consistency  which  belongs 
in  general  to  the  older  tuffs. 

To  this  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  is  exhibited  in  that 
congeries  of  volcanic  matter  which  covers  Herculaneum, 
where  the  sand  and  pumice  appear  to  have  been  mixed  up 
with  water,  and  in  consequence  have  imited  into  an  aggre- 
gate much  more  compact,  than  that  resulting  from  the  same 
shower  of  ashes  which  fell  at  Pompeii. 

Even  here  however  the  degree  of  consistence  can  hardly 
be  considered  equal  to  that  of  tuff  in  general,  so  that  it  seems 
to  follow,  that  something  more  than  the  mere  presence  of 
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water  is  requisite,  to  bring  about  thatiiitiiiiate  uaioA  of 
heterogeneous  materials  which  weobserre  in  the  latter. 

The  lavas  that  have  flowed  from  modem  volcanoa  have 
been  ejected  usually  through  the  medium  of  craters  and  not 
of  dykes,  for  I  belieye  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with 
the  latter  phaenomenon  among  rocks  of  this  class. 

Some  indeed  will  iqipeal  to  the  dykes  of  the  Monte 
Somma,  of  Lanzerote,'  or  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  as  instances ; 
but  I  think  it  cannot  be  shewn,  that  in  any  one  of  these 
oases  the  dykes  are  co*eval  with  the  modem  eraptions ;  in 
all  they  appear  to  have  been  produced  before  the  crater 
existed,  and  perhaps  whilst  the  mountain  was  still  under  the 
surface  of  water. 

The  very  existence  indeed  of  a  crater  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  injection  of  dykes; 
since  the  lava,  finding  a  ready  passage  for  its  escape  upwards, 
would  be  less  likely  to  force  its  way  through  the  sdid  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  that  confined  it. 

Such  an  event  may  occasionally  take  place  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  crater,  from  the  pressure  of  a  vast 
column  of  lava  causing  the  melted  matter  to  be  injected 
through  the  weakest  portion  of  the  containing  walls ;  and 
something  of  this  kind  indeed  occurs  in  every  case,  in  which 
the  lava,  instead  of  rising  to  the  siunmit  of  the  mountain, 
escapes  through  its  sides.  Such  dykes  however,  firom  the 
very  cause  assigned,  would  rarely  come  within  the  sphere 
of  actual  observation ;  since  they  would  be  nowhere  so  un- 
likely to  occur  as  in  the  crater,  that  is,  near  the  upper 
surface  of  the  column  of  lava,  to  the  pressure  of  which  they 
owe  their  existence. 

Another  distinction  between  the  rocks  of  this  dass  and 
those  belonging  to  the  one  I  shall  next  mention,  is,  that  they 
have  been  poured  forth  in  narrow  bands  or  streams,  gradual- 
ly widening  indeed  as  they  are  removed  from  their  source, 
but  in  all  cases  having  a  breadth  in  no  degree  proportionate 
to  their  length.     More  antient  volcanic  rocks  on  the  con- 
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tmey  seem  to  &nn  ccmtmaoua  stimta,  spieadiiig  more  uni- 
fonnlj;on  'eufvy  side  ower  a  large  ekieat  ef  eotrntry. 

This  is  the  case  alike  with  the  basalts  of  the  CKant^s 
Causeway,  the  toadstones  of  Derbyshire,,  the  porphyries  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  trachytes  of  Mont  Dor.  In  none  of 
these  cases  do  we  discover  any  such  tendency  to  a  rectilinear 
course,  as  may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  streams  that  have 
been  derived  firom  volcanos  now  in  activity. 

May  not  this  remarkable  difference  be  in  like  manner 
attributed,  to  the  greater  resistance  which  would  be  opposed 
in  the  one  case  to  the  escape  of  the  melted  matter,  compared 
to  what  takes  place  at  present,  and  the  consequent  accu- 
mulation of  the  materials,  until  a  passage  having  at  length 
been  forced  through  the  weakest  part  of  the  incumbent 
stratum,  a  mass  of  lava  considerable  enough  to  cover  an 
extensive  district,  spread  itself  equably  on  all  sides  of  the 
aperture  ? 

May  not  this  be  the  reason,  that  in  former  periods  of  the 
world  long  intervals  appeared  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
volcanic  operations,  sufficient  indeed  in  some  cases  to  admit 
of  the  deposition  of  thick  strata ;  whereas  at  present  the 
mountain  is  enabled  by  the  absence  of  pressure  to  relieve 
itself  by  a  much  slighter  effort,  and  consequently  gives  rise 
to  less  considerable,  though  more  frequent  eruptions,—^ 
fjver«  only  instead  of  #00^,  of  volcanic  matter? 

The  case  in  a  modem  volcano  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  one  we  have  been  considering,  is  where, 
owing  to  the  want  of  any  permanent  opening,  such  as  a 
volcanic  crater  presents,  the  lava  is  ejected  from  sundry 
minute  orifices  on  the  surface  of  a  level  country.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  Liancerote,  in  St.  MichaeFs,  and 
probably  in  Iceland.* 

*  See  Sir  G.  Mackenzie't  account  of  the  cavernous  lava  of  Iceland,  and 
cxmipare  it  with  Von  Bucli't  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  stream  at 
Lanoerote,  beginning^-Endlich  hinter  Tinguaton  erschienen  hohe  Kegel  zur 
seite,  von  unten  bis  oben  nur  aus  lockeren  Rmpillstucken  gebildet;  Kegel 
tiber  Kegel  zeigten  irich  in  der  feme,  und  von  der  HShe  sahe  man  die  Lava- 
masse  einem  schwartzen  Gletscher  ahnlich,  sich  herabtturzen.  EUne  stunde 
welter  erreichte  ich  dieae  lava,  wie  ein  roeer  von  VerwtUtung.  &c.  &c.  p.  71 
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In  these  instances,  the  lava,  not  having  its  direction  de- 
tennined  by  the  slope  of  the  country,  flows  equably  towaotda 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  thus  constitutes  a  bed,  which, 
if  covered  by  a  deposit  of  marl  or  sand,  might  be  mistaken 
fbr  a  mass  of  antient  lava. 

Cases  indeed  are  mentioned,  where  a  stream  emitted  from 
the  crater  of  a  volcano  appears  to  have  spread  itself  equably 
round  the  sides  of  the  mountain.*  But  such  an  accident 
can  only  arise  from  an  uncommon  regularity  in  the  brim  of 
the  orifice,  and  therefore  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
regular  and  equable  distribution  of  antient  lavas  could  never 
have  happened  generally,  unless  they  had  been  ejected 
through  a  narrower  orifice  than  that  of  a  crater. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  2nd  class  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, which,  I  believe,  to  be  co-eval  with  the  rocks  deno- 
minated tertiary. 

These,  being  ejected  under  a  pressure  less  considerable 
than  what  existed  in  the  preceding  period,  naturally  exhibit 
some  variation  in  characters. 

They  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  vitreous  and  cellular, 
with  stony  and  compact  rocks,  the  former  connecting  them 
with  the  modem,  the  latter,  as  we  shall  find,  with  the  more 
antient  products  of  fire.  Crystalline  infiltrations  are  more 
common  than  in  the  former,  but  less  general  than  in  the 
latter.  Their  subaqueous  origin  is  proved  by  their  repeated 
alternations  with  Neptunian  or  freshwater  deposits,  often 
containing  shells  which  appear  to  have  resided  undisturbed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  They  occur  chiefly  in  beds,  the 
direction  and  origin  of  which  it  is  often  diflicult  to  trace, 
but  which  appear  to  be  derived  more  commonly  firom  dykes 
than  from  craters. 

They  consist,  either  of  lavas  of  an  homogeneous  texture 

*  Steiningcr  (Erloschenen  Valkane  in  Sudfrankreich)  hat  stated  that  tho 
rraterof  St.  Nicolas  near  Cayres,  between  the  towns  of  Puy  en  Velay  and 
Pradelles,  in  the  south  of  Francei  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  I  did  not  visit  it. 
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referable  to  the  general  heads  of  Mspax  and  augite  por- 
phyry,  or  of  ta£b  consisting  of  an  admixture  of  loose  frag- 
ments of  sundry  yolcanic  products. 

Of  the  former  dass,  the  one  most  abimdantly  distributed 
during  the  above-mentioned  period,  is  some  variety  of  that 
folspathic  porphyry,  known  under  the  general  denomination 
of  trachyte. 

.  If  we  take  the  trouble  of  considering  in  detail  the  spots 
in  which  this  substance  has  been  principally  met  with,  we  shall 
find  it  in  general  referable  to  a  period  posterior  to  the  date 
of  the  secondary,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  co-eval  with 
the  tertiary  formations. 

Thus  it  has  been  afaready  shewn,  that  neither  the  trachyte 
of  Hungary,  of  Styria,  of  the  Venetian  states,  of  G^ermany, 
nor  of  France,  can  be  attributed  to  an  sera  more  remote  than 
that  of  the  latter  dass  of  deposits;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
they  exhibit  marks  of  anteriority  to  the  last  general  deluge 
in  the  vallies  which  every  where  intersect  them. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  considering  this  class  of 
ignigenous  products,  is  their  vast  thidcness  and  extent,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  similar  rocks  thrown  out  either  at 
an  earlier,  or  a  later  period ;  whence  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, that  during  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  class  of  de- 
posits, the  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
exertion  of  volcanic  agency. 

Possibly  the  retreat  of  so  large  a  portion  of  that  ocean, 
which  by  its  enormous  pressure  must  have  hitherto  checked 
the  volatility  of  the  gases  generated  by  the  processes  we  are 
contemplating,  may  account  for  the  difference  above  noticed; 
since  the  elastic  vapours,  previously  confined  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  might  in  consequence  of  this  change  be  enabled 
to  heave  up  the  already  softened  materials  of  the  incumbent 
strata,  and  thus  to  form  in  the  first  instance  those  vast  domeis 
of  trachyte,  which  so  often  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a 
volcanic  mountain,  and  the  vent  through  which  its  lavas, 
&c.  are  discharged. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  by  this  first  operation 
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of  the  Tolaiiiic  £)ioe,  ought  to  hrre  been  move  coiuddeiafale 
then  that  discfaai^ied  et  any  tttbnqiient  period,  when,  « 
permanent  vent  being  established,  a  alight  eflKxrt  would  be 
aoffieient  to  effect  a  discharge,  and  might  be  expected  even 
to  exceed  that  emitted  at  earlier  periods,  when  the  action 
of  the  volcano  was  controlled  by  a  greater  pressure.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  older  rocks,  eruptions,  where  they  took 
j^aoe,  might  be  equally  considerable;  but  we  have  no  proof 
that  they  occurred  at  once  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
during  any  preceding  epoch,  as  they  appear  to  have  done, 
daring  the  period  at  which  the  tertiary  rocks  were  being 
formed. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  stated,  I  do  not  myself  see 
way  valid  objection  to  the  notion  originally  suggested  by 
Humboldt  or  Von  Buch,  with  reipect  to  the  heaving  up  of 
masses  of  softened  rock  in  a  dome-like  fcnm;  but  those  who 
cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  such  an  opinion  are  at  liberty 
to  form  any  other  hypothesis  with  respect  to  thoee  rodu, 
excepting  that  of  considering  them  the  relics  of  a  single  con- 
tmuous  bed  of  lava;  an  idea  quite  irreooncileable,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  the  linear  direction  in  whidi  they  occur, 
the  regulari^  of  their  fiirm,  their  isolated  condition,  and 
the  enormous  height  which  they  sometimes  attain. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  tertiary  volcanic  pro- 
ducts which  belong  to  the  second  department  of  our  en- 
quiry,. I  mean  the  tufis  associated  with  the  trachytes  and 
basalts  of  this  period,  much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to 
exist.* 

By  some  they  have  been  attributed  to  mud  eruptions, 
analogous  to  tfa^Mc  which  are  stated  to  have  taken  place 
fiom  certain  of  the  vdcanos  of  America;  by  others  they  are 
deduced  ftom  showers  of  stones  and  ashes,  agghitinated  by 
the  action  of  rain;  whilst  of  late,  since  the  attention  of 
Geologists  has  been  so  much  directed  to  the  effects  of  what 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Mons.  Neckar  de  Sau8sur«^s  Paper 
mi  the  Monte  Somraa.    Memoire  de  la  flocieti  d'Hist.  Natarellc  de  Geneve. 


k  called  dBkinal  actiAiir  k  has  been  ftiihichpifaie  Id  attribute 
diis  clasa  of  produots  to  the  deitnictiaii  of  <dder  Tolcaab 
loeks  cptuaed  by  the  general  deloge. 

Before  we  proceed  to  oonnder  the  probability  of  theae 
respective  opinions,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  define  the 
kind  of  tnl^  of  which  we  intend  to  speak,  for  it  is  certain, 
that  under  this  Tague  general  denomination  a  great  Tiriety 
of  aggregates  are  included,  possessing  but  little  in  comnwif 
except  the  presence  of  firaginents  of  yolcanic  matter. 

Thus  we  find  the  trass  of  the  Rhine,  the  congeries  of  ashes 
and  scorise  which  covers  Herculanenm,  and  the  ^composed 
trachyte  of  the  Solfatara,  all  included  under  the  name  of 
tuff;  although  it  is  evident,  that  dbese  forinatioiiis  lidoBg 
neither  to  the  same  period,,  nor  to  the  same  daas  of  deposits. 

It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  each  of  the  dbove 
hypodieses  may  be  appficaUe  to  oertain  kinds  of  tuff,  and 
that  die  discrepancy  of  opbdon  has  arisen,  fVom  an  atteinpt 
to  extend  to  all  an  explanation  suggested  by  the  phsenotnena 
of  one  particular  dass. 

Thus  the  hypothesis  of  mud  ehiptbas  may  account  ftr 
certain  of  those  formations  of  trass,  which,  whilst  they  eom^ 
stitute  a  tolerably  coherent  mass,  appear  to  be  posterior  io 
the  formation  of  the  vallies;  to  the  lower  part  of  which  thegr 
are  confined. 

It  would  be  interestbg  to  obtain  a  detailed  geokgicd 
descripdon  of  the  mud  eruptions- of  the  American  vdeanos, 
as  in  the  only  case  we  know  of  in  Europe  of  this  kind,  i 
mean  in  the  tuff  of  Herculaneum,  the  aggregation  of  the 
parts  is  less  considerable  than  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  trass  of 
the  Rhine. 

I  was  once  disposed  to  consider  this  latter  substance 
formed  in  the  above  manner,  but  the  thickness  and  extennve 
distribution  of  the  deposit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ander- 
nach,  and  the  want  of  any  connexion  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  craters,  obliged  me  to  abandon  such  an  idea. 

Still  less  will  an  hypothesis  of  this  kind  account  for  the 
formation  of  so  immense  a  mass  of  pussolana  as.  that,  which 
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oceujues  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  whidif  fiom  he 
divirion  inlo  distinct  portioos  by  inteqposed  beds  of  loosie 
scoris  or  pumicey  indicates  a  series  of  cgections  taking  plaoe 
at  successive  intervals,  rather  than  one  simultaneous  ope- 
ration. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  only  probable  opinion  is  to 
attribute  the  formation  to  vast  masses  of  loose  vdcanic 
matter  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  water,  through  the  agency 
of  which,  assisted  by  pressure,  it  became  consolidated  into 
its  present  form. 

The  action  of  this  water,  in  the  case  of  that  near  Naples, 
is  eyinoed  by  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the  tuff  has  heext 
washed  into  all  the  hollows  existing  in  the  older  formations, 
as  is  evident  at  Sorrento,  Vico,  and  other  places  on  the 
coast,  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  principal  mass  of 
puszolana  appears  to  have  proceeded ;  and  likewise  in  the 
valley  of  Maddelona,  near  Caserta,  to  the  ncnrth  of  the  dty. 

The  origin  of  the  substances  of  which  this  aggregate  is 
composed  is  to  be  attributed,  either  to  the  detritus  of  the 
older  rocks,  or  immediately  to  the  ejections  of  the  volcano, 
but  the  union  of  compact  with  scorified  materials  seems  to 
shew,  that  both  causes  have  operated.  The  fiirmer,  I  should 
imagine,  are  chiefly  derived  from  older  rocks,  whilst  the 
pumice,  obsidian,  and  other  analogous  products,  se^n  to 
have  proceeded  directly  from  the  volcano  itself 

To  this  class  I  would  refer  those  beds  of  toff,  which  occur 
in  the  Vicentin,  in  Styria,  and  in  Auvergne,*  containing 
shells,  and  alternating  with  beds  of  tertiary  limestone. 


*  On  the  latter  point  I  am  happy  to  have  the  authority  of  Ranumd,  wlio 
remarka,  that  in  the  tuff  of  Mont  Dor,  there  it  no  atratification  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  integrant  parts,  the  fragments  are  never  disposed  in  parallel  lines, 
nor  accumulated  with  any  respect  to  their  bulk,  but  are  heaped  together 
without  any  order  or  arrangement  whatsoever.  There  are  no  rounded  mases, 
and  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  tuff  contains  fragments  of  pritnatio  tra- 
chyte that  has  beer,  displaced,  the  prisms  retain  their  angularity  in  a  greater 
degree  than  they  would  do,  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water. 
See  his  paper  entitled, Nivellement  Barometrique  de  Mont  Dor,  ftic  Memoirs 
de  I'Academie,  18191 
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The  pumiceoiis  oonglomerate  of  Hmigtry  will  bekmg, 
if  we  beliere  Bendanft,  to  the  Bsme  daM ;  it  is  in  part,  he 
says,  caused  by  ejections  of  loose  fragments  of  rock,  which 
took  place  under  water;  and  in  part  the  effect  of  this  Tery 
water,  which  first  detached  portions  of  the  existing  rocks  of 
the  country,  and  afterwards  cemented  them  into  one  co- 
herent mass. 

The  latter  view  of  the  subject  comes  perhaps  rery  near  to 
the  opinion  of  those,  who  attribute  the  whole  to  diluvial 
action ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  several  of  these 
cases,  we  appear  to  have  the  best  evidence,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tuff  dates  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  exca- 
vation of  the  vallies.  Thus  the  puizolana  near  Naples 
seems  to  be  itself  hollowed  out  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  older  rocks  which  it  reposes,  and  the  pumiceous  con- 
glomerate of  Hungary  exhibits  inequalities  of  surface  neariy 
as  great  as  the  older  volcanic  rocks,  from  whose  destruction 
it  is  itself  derived. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  action  of  a  temporary 
deluge,  although  it  might  have  been  the  means  of  <fetach- 
ing  the  loose  fragments  of  which  the  tuffs  are  composed, 
would  not  have  united  them  into  so  compact  and  coherent 
a  mass,  nor  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  minerals,  such 
as  felspar,  augite,  mica,  andleucite,  which  often  appear,  from 
their  perfect  condition,  and  intimate  union  with  the  paste, 
to  have  been  produced  subsequentiy  to  the  formation  of  the 
aggregate  in  which  they  are  found. 

Such  effects  as  these  seem  to  require  a  much  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  action  of  water,  than  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  transient  deluge,  and  may  be  best  referred  to  that 
period  of  unknown  duration  during  which  the  tertiary  beds 
were  deposited,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  land  and  sea 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  frequent  oscillation,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  proofs  which  the  strata  afford  of  the 
return  of  the  ocean  more  than  once  to  the  spots  from  which 
it  had  retired. 

It  is  perhaps  introducing  an  unnecessary  complexity  into 
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tlie«ulgact»  to  ibh^^^  as  flome  h«T^  don^, .  tn.  inreiil  of 
■fit  and  fitesh  water  idtomately  taking,  plane  duriiiig  the 
Ifeiiod  alluded  to;  for  aupposing  a  lake  to  have  been  formed 
in  an  inland  dtaation  by  an  irmption  of  the  aea;  U  is  ^vi- 
dent>  that  provided  an  outlet  existed  mheteby  its  redun- 
dant vaters  might  be  disdbaigedy.  the  mere  influaspe.  of  the 
rains  and  torrents  would  by  degrees  so  diminish  its  saltness, 
as  to.  render  it  at  length  unfit  for  the  abode  of  any  but  fresh- 
wat^.moUuscs^. . 

It  is  obvious  indeed,  that  as  every  freshwater  lak^  without 
ai^,/^tl^ .  mu6^  become ^moie  or  less  impiregnsited  with  salt, 
d^yed. from  the  stKc^ma  that  flow  jmto  it;  so  -eyery inland 
pe|i  pppsesnng  oia^  will,  if  it  miuntains  its  leye^  become  in 
pr:9C€l9s  of  time.converted.into  a  freshwater  lake.* 

The  two  seiis,  which  may  be  considered  as  ei^Minsiimfi  of 
the  River  Jprdan^  su^ciently  illustrate,  both  these  positiiHiB; 
the  Sea  of  Gtelilee,  though  situated  in  the  midst  :0f  a  vol- 
canic country,  having  an  outlet,  is  filled  with  waller  equal 
in  purity  to  the  streams  which  flow  into  it;  the  Dead  Sea, 
having  none,  is  impregnated  with  salt  to  IktgseAter  degree 
even  than  the  ocean,  although  the  river>  whidi  passes 
thrpi^h  the  former  lake,  is  the  very  sam^  which'  siqpj^ies  it 
with  water. 

We  have  only  therefore  to  imagine,  that  previous  to  the 
final  retreat  of  the  ocean  within  the  limits  at  present  pre* 
scribed  to  it,  an  intermediate  period  existed,  during  which 
the  waters  at  several  successive  times  gained  possession  of  a 
portion  of  our  continents;  but  that  as  these  irruptions  took 
place  at  distant  intervals,  the  lakes  of  salt  water  left  at  each 
retreat  became  gradually  converted  into  freshwater  basins. 

Such  changes  however  could  not  have  occurred,  without 
giving  rise  to  phaenomena  similar  in  some  degree  to  those 
appealed  to  as  evidences  of  diluvial  action:  but  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  existing  rocks  would  not  only  be  broken 
away  and  washed  into  tiie  vallies,  but  time  would  have  been 

*  My  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  was  the  priociple,  on  whidi  Dr. 
Halley  aocouQted  for  the  MlUieti  of  the  oc«aiu 
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aUowed  during  the  eontmiuaice  of  d^jwirteni  iai^tnliiet 
with  them,  fbr  m  union  td  tak^  plaee  between  the.ftig. 
ments,  and  for  the  fonnation  of  a  coherent  and  eren  com- 
pact man. 

Whilst  therefore  I  fully  acknowledge  the  probability  ef  a 
general  and  rimultaneoua  irruption  of  water  ov^  the  £Ke  of 
our  continental  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
most  modom  strata,  and  consider  the  distinction  which  has 
been  estaUished  between  the  efiects  produced  by  it,  and 
those  arising  from  the  ordinary  action  of  rivers  and  toneots, 
as  one  of  dbe  points  in  which  geology  is  most  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  English  naturalists;  I  oaaaot  consent  to 
Attribute  the  generality  at  least  of  volcanic  tu£b,  to  the 
operation  of  a  cause  compsoratively  sorec^t. 

The  mcnre  fully  indeed  I  am  impressed  with  the  sound- 
ness of  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  dus 
event;  the  m<ne  I  am  disposed  to  be  cautious  in  attribu- 
ting to  it  eflbcts,  the  circumstances  of  which  do  net  in  all 
respects  correspond  with  the  conditions  of  the  case. 

Now,  independently  of  the  forgoing  considerations,  it 
seems  highly  improbable,  that  during  the  continuance  of  a 
transient  deluge  those  ejections  of  scoriae  and  pumice,  or 
those  depositions  of  Neptunian  beds,  should  have  taken 
place,  which  are  found  intervening  among  many  tufik 
Neither  would  it  be  philosophical  to  apply  to  those  ibr- 
mations  of  the  same  material  which  eonstitule  a  'sii^e 
undivided  mass  an  hypothesis,  which  must  be  abandoned 
with  respect  to  those  which  occur  under  the  cjrcumstances 
above  alluded  to,  since  the  similarity  between  them,  in  point 
of  situation,  as  well  as  in  character,  is  in  many  cases  such, 
as  should  induce  us  to  adopt  an  explanation  which  might 
be  applicable  to  both. 

Such  an  explanation  u  in  my  opinion  suggested hyibe 
sudden  inroads,  and  subsequent  continuance  «f  large. masses 
of  WMef  on  the  spots  in  which  the  tuff  occurs^  andi  by  the 
<^peration  of  subaqueous  volcanos,  during. that  period,  in 
ejecting  looee  masses  of  stone  and  ashes,  whkh  •beeame.con- 
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solkbited,  together  with  the  fragments  detadied  from  the 
«|j«cent  rocks,  into  an  ag{prega(te  of  this  description. 

The  rocks  belonging  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  forma- 
tions are  distinguished  by  being  formed  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  dykes.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  prove  by 
direct  evidence  that  craters  have  never  existed,  because  it 
may  always  be  replied,  that  the  revolutions  which  the  earth 
has  subsequently  undergone  have  obliterated  the  traces  of 
them.  The  general  occurrence  however  of  dykes,  wherever 
these  rocks  are  to  be  met  with,  renders  it,  to  say  the  least, 
impirobable  that  craters  should  have  been  produced,  and  is 
quite  conformable  to  the  principles  laid  down,  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  pressure  exercised  upon  such  rocks  at  the 
period  of  their  formation.  If  we  consider  indeed,  that  even 
at  present,  when  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  is  removed,  the 
lavas  of  Etna  frequently  make  their  escape  through  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  instead  of  rising  to  its  summit,  we 
can  easily  conceive  the  greatness  of  the  force,  which  wonld 
be  required  to  elevate  a  mass  of  lava  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  in  spite  of  the  additional  obstacle  opposed  by  an  in- 
cumbent ocean. 

That  the  volcano  in  its  greater  efforts  did  nevertheless 
triumph  over  these  obstacles,  we  know,  from  the  beds  of 
compact  basalt  that  cover  the  face  of  many  districts;  but  it 
seems  more  probable,  that  the  latter  originated  from  dykes, 
which  traversed  the  strata  intervening  between  the  sea/  of 
the  igneous  action  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  than  that 
they  were  poured  out  from  a  crater,  as  happens  now  that 
the  pressure  of  the  ocean  no  longer  exists. 

That  this  is  really  the  fact  in  some  instances,  i^pears  I 
think  most  satisfactorily  from  the  knoUs  of  basalt  about 
Eisenach  detailed  in  my  first  Lecture,  where  rocks,  the  vol- 
canic nature  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  are  distinctly 
traced  to  a  greath  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  sandstone 
rock  which  they  are  seen  to  cap.  It  is  fortunate,  that  the 
individual,  who  had  the  care  in  that  district  of  the  roads  for 
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which  the  basalt  is  extensively  employed,  was  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  important  light  which  might  be  thrown  upon 
the  origin  of  such  rocks  by  an  examination  of  this  spot,  and 
should  have  caused  the  stone  to  be  quarried  in  a  manner 
which  might  enable  him  in  time  to  display  distinctly  its 
connexion  with  the  surrounding  strata.  In  these  indeed,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  where  the  impelling  force  was  less 
powerful,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  acted  upon  less  con- 
siderable, the  operations  of  the  volcano  were  limited  to  the 
forcing  of  streams  of  lava  through  the  strata,  and  have  not 
given  rise  to  beds  extending  far  over  their  surface. 

The  basaltic  masses  met  with  in  the  country  about  Eise- 
nach, and  in  various  parts  of  Hessia,  though  agreeing  ift 
many  particulars  with  the  trap  dykes  of  other  countries,  are 
distingtiished  from  most  of  the  latter,  by  their  greater  site 
and  wedge-shaped  structure,  no  less  than  by  their  forming 
isolated  knolls  often  in  the  midst  of  a  level  country. 

Some  indeed  might  be  disposed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
the  relics  of  a  once  continuous  stratum  that  has  been  swept 
away,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  this  idea  with  their  rare  occur- 
rence, and  with  the  total  absence  of  all  traces  of  them  in  the 
intermediate  spaces.  It  is  most  probable,  that  if  excavations 
were  made  in  the  other  rocks,  similar  to  those  at  the  Pflaster- 
kaute  and  the  Blaue  Kuppe,  they  might  all  be  found  to 
proceed  from  a  root  or  enormous  dyke  penetrating  far  into 
the  earth. 

The  same  arguments  in  short,  which  persuade  us  of  the 
separate  formation  of  the  trachytic  domes  of  Auvergne, 
seem  to  apply  to  the  basalts  of  Hessia;  for  I  do  not  see,  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  attributing  in  these  cases  any  thing 
more  to  diluvial  action,  than  the  mere  removal  of  a  porti(m 
of  the  softer  materials,  by  which  these  dykes  were  perhaps 
at  first  completely  surrounded. 

I'he  dykes,  which,  from  their  connexion  with  beds  of 
trap  alternating  with  secondary  strata,  appear  to  be  coseval 
with  the  latter  class  of  formations,  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished  from    those  which  appear  to  have  been  erupted 
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during  the  depoeition  of  the  teitiar;  rocks,  not  only  in  their 
smaller  dimensions,  but  likewise  in  the  greater  changes  they 
have  effected  on  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  beds  which 
they  traverse. 

Thus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  basaltic  dykes  of  this  age, 
limestone  is  often  converted  into  marble,  daystone  into 
flinty  slate,  and  sandstone  into  jasper.  Such  changes  would 
seem  to  require  for  their  production  something  more  than 
the  common  application  of  a  heated  body;  for  it  is  by  no 
means  so  usual  to  find  a  rock  altered  in  the  parts  which 
immediately  support  a  bed  of  trap,  as  it  is  in  those  which 
are  traversed  by  the  very  same  material  in  the  form  of 
a  dyke. 

Perhaps  indeed  the  action  of  a  continued  stream  of 
melted  matter,  fresh  from  the  focua  of  the  volcano,  might 
be  expected  to  produce  more  decided  effects  upon  the 
walls  of  the  fissure  traversed  by  it,  than  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  mass  of  the  same  spread  out  over  the  cool  and 
damp  surface  of  a  rock ;  since  the  heat  in  the  former  case 
must  be  at  once  more  considerable  and  continued  for  a 
longer  period.  Even  the  pressure  exerted  up<m  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  by  the  matter  injected  through  the  rock 
may  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  effect,  and  if  there  be 
really  that  distinction  between  dykes  of  older  and  younger 
formation,  which  has  been  above  hinted  at,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  diminished  force,  with 
which  the  lava  was  propelled  through  the  substance  of  the 
rock,  when  the  resistance  of  the  ocean  above  had  been  in 
great  measure  taken  off. 

In  the  case  of  the  dykes  of  Monte  Somma,  which,  Mons. 
Neckar  remarks,  have  produced  no  change  on  the  contigu- 
ous stratum,  I  should  attribute  more  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  which  they  traverse,  than  to  any  difference  in  the  dykes 
themselves.  It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  effect  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  compactness  of  the  former,  and 
therefore  that  a  stream  of  the  same  melted  matter  would  pro- 
duce a  more  decided  alteration,  in  passing,  through  a  bed  of 
granite  or  limestone,  than  one  of  tuff  or  gravel. 
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Tha«  18  one  species  of  alteration  however,  which,  if  we 
believe  Von  Buch,  is  effected  by  volcanic  rocks  of  every 
age  and  kind.  It  consists  in  the  conversion  of  common  lime- 
stone into  dolomite,  or  in  other  words  in  the  impregnation 
of  calcareous  matter  with  magnesia,  derived,  as  he  supposes, 
from  the  augite  of  the  basaltic  rocks  contiguous. 

I  have  before  shewn  the  impossibility  of  applying  this 
explanation,  as  Von  Buch  has  attempted  to  do,  to  the  d<do- 
mite  found  near  the  volcano  of  Gerolstein  in  the  Eyfel.* 
.  In  the  south  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  magnesian  limestone 
is  greatly  developed,  Von  Buch  attributes  its  formation  to 
the  existence  of  augite  porphyry,  upon  which  it  is  always 
found  incumbent.-|-  He  supposes  this  porphyry  to  have 
altered  the  original  compact  limestone,  discoloured  it,  de- 
stroyed the  organic  remains  which  it  before  contained, 
changed  it  into  granular  dolomite,  and  thrown  it  up  so  as 
to  form  the  lofly  colossal  precipices  which  it  at  present 
exhibits. 

In  the  mountain  of  St.  Agatha  near  Trent,  the  change  is 
in  a  manner  exposed  to  our  view,  in  the  numberless  fissuuBs 
which  traverse  the  limestone  summit.  In  this  rock  are  situ- 
ated the  lead  and  calamine  mines  of  Bleyberg,  Carinthia, 
Schwartz  in  the  Tyrol,  &c.  which  Von  Buch  supposes  to  be 
injected  by  the  same  cause  which  elevated  the  entire  mass, 
and  introduced  the  magnesia.  To  the  same  agency  he  at- 
tributes the  caverns  which  occur  so  frequently  in  magnesian 
limestone. 

But  it  is  clear,  that  many  of  these  phaenomena,  which  are 
appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  the  lime- 
stone, do  in  reality  occur  in  situations  where  no  such  in- 
fluence can  be  suspected;  for  there  is  no  more  probability, 
that  the  magnesian  limestone  of  this  country  for  example 
has  been  formed  or  altered  by  volcanos,  than  any  other 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  secondary  formations. 

*See  my  First  Lecture,  p.  52|  6S. 

t  Uber  Dolomite  aU  eine  Gebirgtart.  A  Paper  read  before  tlie  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  and  noticed  in  Ferussac'n  Bulletin  des  Sciences. 
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Even  were  we  to  admit,  that  in  tome  cases  tbe  occuntnce 
cf  dolomite  is  attributable  to  volcanic  action,  the  manner  in 
which  Vcm  Buch  supposes  it  to  liave  obtained  magnesia 
seons  equally  incomprehensible;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive so  uniform  an  admixture  of  this  earth  with  the  other 
ingredients  to  have  taken  place,  without  supposing  the  latter 
to  have  been  reduced  to  fusion,  and  then  how  did  die  lime- 
9^gme  chance  to  escape  all  admixture  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, which  the  volcanic  matter  contained  ?^ 

Upon  the  whole  I  believe  most  persons  will  agree  with 
me,^  in  considering  the  above  hypothesis  as  unworthy  of  the 
distinguished  geologist  firom  whom  it  emanates,  and  in  con- 
demning  it,  as  at  once  gratuitous  in  its  assumptions,  not 
very  comprehensible  in  its  details,  totally  inapplicable  to 
most  of  the  cases  it  is  intended  to  explain,  and  unnecessary 
to  be  resorted  to  in  any. 

it<lJiaveonly  indeed  been  induced  to  dwell  upon  it,  from 
the  respect  I  entertain  for  the  services  of  this  geologist  in 
the  particular  branch  of  the  study  which  forms  the  subject 
of. these  Lectures;  services,  which  are  so  great,  as  rimost  to 
give  a  sanction  to  any  error  which  he  may  have<xmimitted, 
and  therefore  render  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  ask  our^ 
selves,  whether  in  adopting  his  opinions,  we  are  governed 
by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  or  the  authority  of  his 
name. 

The  products  of  igneous  action,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  formation  of  the  chalk,  may  be  referred,  if  I 
ipistake  not,  to  this  third  class.  Consistently  with  the  fact 
of  the  greater  depth  of  the  oceim  at  that  period,  the  charac- 
ters that  distinguish  them  from  the  more  modem  lavas  are, 
greater  freedom  from  cellularity,  the  more  frequent  occur- 
rence of  crystalline  minerals  imbedded,  and  the  more  stony 
aspect  of  the  rocks  themselves. 

*  The  only  circumstance  which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  admixture, 
is  that  in  some  cases  serpentine  is  seen  to  intervene  between  the  trap  rock  and 
dolomite.  Mr.  Herschel  has  noticed  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Tyrol.  See 
Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.   Vol.  S. 
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With  regard  to  the  first. of  these  dietinctioiu  I  may  re> 
mark,  that  the  cells  and  cayities  never  seem  to  occur  unocco^ 
pied  by  crystalline  matter,  insomuch  that  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  bdiere,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  cause,  instead  of  the  effect,  of  the  vacuities,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  and  other  minerals  having,  as  Sir  James 
Hall  ingeniously  suggests,  when  it  entered  into  fusion  with 
the  whinstone,  kept  separate  from  it,  as  oil  separates  fiom 
waler,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  spherical  form  which  the 
nodules  of  calcareous  spar  generally  exhibit  with  more  or 
less  regularity.*  But  the  existence  of  hollows  only 
JiUed  with  leolites  and  other  crystals  shews,  that  such 
explanation  will  not  apply  to  all  the  cavities  that  oooor 
in  basalt,  and  fiorces  us  to  admit,  that  even  under  this  vast 
pressure  the  gaseous  materials  generated  in  the  melted  mast 
would  in  some  cases  cause  cells  and  vesicles  in  the  midst  of 
it  These  however  had  no  sooner  been  formed,  than  they 
were  filled  by  infiltrations  of  crystalline  matter,  squeesed 
into  them  by  the  pressure  exerted  from  above;  whilst  in 
more  modem  rocks,  the  cavities  remain  in  general  vacant, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  being  unfavourable  to  the 
existence  of  such  minerals. 

With  regard  to  the  last  distinction  alluded  to,  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt  whether  vitreous  rocks  are  to  be  met  widi 
in  beds  amongst  the  members  of  this  class  of  formations; 
for  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  pitchstones,  which 
occur  in  stratiform  masses  pervading  the  sandstone  of  Arran, 
may  prove  to  be  horizontal  veins.  This  however  will  per- 
haps appear  almost  a  dispute  about  words,  after  what  I  said 
with  respect  to  these  rocks  having  in  general  originated  from 
dykes  alone ;  for  it  seems  a  natural  consequence  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  the  distinction  between  beds  and 
veins  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  that,  in 
which  those  terms  are  usually  employed.  What  I  mean 
however  to  convey  is,  that  volcanic  rocks  of  this 'age, 
when  they   occur   in    extensive   masses,   do  not  usually 

*  ExperiinenU  on  whinttone  and  basalt    Ed.  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  5. 
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put  on  a  vitreous  aspect,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  when  they 
have  been  thrown  out  in  small  detached  masses,  that 
pitchstones  have  been  formed,  as  it  was  only  in  such 
eases  that  the  cooling  process  went  on  with  sufficient 
rapidity. 

There  are  many  facts  indeed  to  be  collected  from  natural 
as  well  as  artificial  processes,  which  prove,  that  the  same 
materials  may  form  pitchstone,  or  basalt,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  have  cooled.  Thus  in  the  Isle  of 
Lamlash  off  the  coast  of  Arran,  I  observed  a  dyke,  the 
centre  of  which  was  of  basalt,  the  sides  of  pitchstone,  and 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  has  noticed,  that  where  veins  of  basalt  ramify 
into  slender  filaments,  these  gradually  become  pitchstone. 

Now  as  I  am  not  aware  that  pressure  can  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  of  vitreous  products,  except  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  render  the  cooling  process  less  rapid,  it  is 
.quite  consistent  with  theory  to  find,  that  these  portions, 
which  from  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions,  present  a  con- 
siderable surface  from  which  heat  could  be  abstracted, 
should  pass  more  frequently  into  pitchstone  than  masses  of 
greater  bulk  and  thickness. 

The  more  gradual  cooling,  which  took  place  in  submarine 
lavas,  may  likewise  account  for  the  regular  prismatic  struc- 
ture which  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  more  modem 
date.  The  latter  indeed  sometimes  exhibit  a  cleavage  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  their  bed,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  columns  of  basalt;  but  is  in  reality  dis- 
tinct firom  it,  as  it  arises  merely  from  the  shrinking  pro- 
duced by  a  diminution  of  temperature.*  In  basaltic  rocks, 
on  the  contrary,  the  prismatic  form  arises,  as  has  been  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Ghregory  Watt  in  the  paper  alluded  to,-|- 
from  the  natural  tendency  which  they  possess  to  form 
spherical  concretions,  which,  pressing  mutually  upon  each 
other,  will  be  converted  into  prisms,  hexagonal  where  the 

•  This  in  well  illustrated  in  the  lava  of  Neidermennig  on  the  Rhine.     See 
my  Fin«t  Lecture,  page  49  and  60. 
7   Phil.  Trnnii.  Vol.  94. 
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texture,  contraction,  and  adhesion  to  surrounding  sub- 
stances is  ererj  where  uniform,  but  deviating  into  nume- 
rous irregularities  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the  above 
conditions.  Hence  the  prisms  in  the  last  case  so  approxi- 
mate, that  often  not  even  the  blade  of  a  knife  can  be  passed 
between  them;  whereas  in  prismatic  concretions  occasioned 
by  shrinking,  the  very  cause  assigned  implies  that  a  vacancy 
is  left.  For  the  same  reason  the  latter  are  never  separated 
longitucUnally  into  joints,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
columns  of  basalt 

Columnar  basalt  is  however  frequent  among  tertiary  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  is  even  found  in  a  few  instances  amongst 
the  most  modem,  if  those  of  the  Vivarais  and  of  the  Eyfel 
are  to  be  placed  in  this  class ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  such 
a  rock  being  formed  by  the  action  of  any  existing  volcano. 
No  genuine  articulated  columns  at  least  occur  either  at 
Vesuvius  or  Etna,  for  the  rocks  of  Castello  d'^Aci  and  the 
Cyclopean  Islands  are  not  derived  from  the  present  volcano. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  in^the  cases  alluded  to,  the  basalt 
is  always  seen  covered  by  a  bed  of  scoriae  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, which  might  have  prevented  the  too  sudden  abstrac- 
tioq  of  heat 

There  is  also  this  further  distinction. — In  ancient  volcanic 
products  no  difference  of  compactness  or  texture  exists  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  a  bed,  such  as  would 
indicate  jl  more  sudden  cooling  or  a  greater  evolution  of 
dastic  matter  in  the  superficial  portions,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  those  of  the  present  day.  This  obviously  may  be 
referred  to  the  existence  of  a  body  of  pressure  in  the  former 
case  independent  of  the  mass  itself,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
increasing  weight  of  matter  from  above  downwards  alone 
tended  to  check  the  formation  of  cavities,  and  the  more 
rapid  cooling  on  the  surface  was  calculated  to  render  the 
structure  more  vitreous. 

In  these  points  the  characters  of  the  preceding  rocks  pre- 
sent a  difference,  even  with  reference  to  those  belonging  to 
the  second  class  which  are  associated  with  tertiary  forma^ 
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/ugh  a  less  stoiking  one  than  with  the  mait 

;ut  the  most  decided  line  of  sepaomtion  between 

.brmer  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  fragmentSy 

yOr  in  the  tufis  with  which  they  are  respectively 

In  the  tertiary  volcanic  formations  these  consist,  partly  of 
compact,  partly  of  scoriform  materials,  the  former  probably 
consisting  of  the  debris  of  contiguous  rocks;  the  latter,  of 
the  matters  ejected  by  the  volcano. 

But  the  tufis  of  secondary  origin  contain  no  other  varieties 
of  cellular  lava  but  what  are  amygdaloidal,  neither  do  we 
meet  with  those  vitreous  products  so  common  in  the  more 
modem  tuffs.  I  doubt  indeed,  whether  a  single  fragment 
of  pumice  or  obsidian  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  tufis  of 
this  age,  and  even  pitchstone  and  pearlstone  are  rare 
accidents. 


It  now  only  remains  to  be  inquired,  up  to  what  point  it 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down,  to 
suppose  the  operation  of  fire  to  have  extended;  for  if  the 
secondary  trap  rocks,  from  the  analogy  they  bear  to  modem 
lavas,  are  to  be  pronounced  volcanic,  it  then  becomes  a 
question,  whether  the  greenstones,  syenites,  and  granites 
of  primitive  formation  ought  not,  from  their  connexion,  with 
trap  rocks,  to  be  regarded  as  analogous. 

In  a  Memoir  on  the  Volcanos  of  Auvergne,  which  I  in^ 
sorted  in  the  Edinbiurgh  PhiL  Joiumal  for  1821,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  there  seemed  no  absurdity  in  suppos- 
ing that  some  trap  rocks  might  be  of  aqueous  ori^^,  inas- 
much as  there  existed  an  uninterrupted  transition  from  them 
into  greenstone,  syenitic,  and  granitic  rocks,  respecting  the 
formation  of  which  the  geological  world  is  still  divided.  It 
is  evident  indeed,  that  the  question,  with  respect  to  the  horn- 
blende rocks  associated  with  granite,  rests  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  with  respect  to  granite  itself,  and  if 
primitive  greenstone  be  of  Neptunian  origin,  who  will  pre- 
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tend  to  deny,  that  ev to  some  of  the  trap  rocks  aaeoriated 
with  secondary  formations  may  not  be  so  also  ? 

Unless  therefore  the  origin  of  granite  be  admitted  to  be 
finally  determined,  I  oonceiyeit  premature  to  dogmatise  with 
respect  to  the  uniyersal  volcanic  origin  of  fleets  tmp  formap* 
tions ;  all  we  can  be  warranted  in  doing  in  the  mean  time, 
is  to  state  from  a  carefiil  examination  of  particulars,  that 
such  and  such  members  of  the  series  appear  to  be  so  formed. 

As  so  much  therefore  depends  upon  the  c<mdusiooB  .to 
which  we  maytarrive  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  granite 
itself,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  forward  for  and  against  the  igneous  for* 
nation  of  this  rock.  i, 

The  analogy  already  pointed  out  between  gpranile  and 
trachyte  may  appear  to  some  an  ailment  in  favour  of  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  former,  whilst  others  may  be  disposed 
to  view  it  in  quite  the  contrary  light.  By  the  former  it  mmf 
be  said,  that  we  have  no  instance  of  any  rock  composed 
principally  of  felspar,  which  is  known  to  be  produced  1^ 
water,  whereas  trachyte  and  most  lavas  supply  eases  of  ils 
formation  by  heat ;  and  that  the  analogies  between  the  two 
rocks  are  such  as  seem  to  imply,  that  the  process  from  which 
they  resulted  was  the  same  in  kind,  and  differed  only  in  some 
subordinate  circumstances. 

The  advocates  for  the  contrary  opinion  may  on  the  other 
hand  contend,  that  the  presence  of  quarts  in  granite  is  act 
verse  to  die  idea  of  its  having  undergone  fusion,  since  in  a 
state  of  liquefaction  the  silica  of  that  mineral  ought  to  have 
attracted  the  alumina  derived  from  the  mica,  and  formed 
felspar,  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  trachyte. 

The  most  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  the  igneous  origia 
of  granite  is  derived  from  the  analogy  between  the  dykes  it 
sends  out  into  the  contiguous  rocks,  and  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  basalt.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although 
there  are  many  appearances  of  the  kind,  which  lead  us  to 
suspect  an  igneous  injection  of  the  matter  of  the  vein,  yet, 
on  a  calm  survey  of  the  phsenomena,  there  will  be  found  to 
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be  «  wftat  of  that  direet  and  eondurire  evidence  afforded  in 
the  case  of  whin  dykes. 

I  have  myself  examined  the  greater  number  of  localities 
in  Great  Britain,  appealed  to  by  the  PIntonists  as  the  most 
triumphant  proofs  of  their  hypothesis,  and  I  may  state,  that 
in  no  spot  have  I  seen  the  phaenomena  of  granitic  dykes  so 
well  displayed  as  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Yet  even  there 
I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  expressed  by  my 
friend  Professor  Sedgwick,*  whose  exemption  from  any 
theoretical  bias  in  favour  of  the  Wemerian  doctrines  will 
hardly  be  disputed,  and  whose  authority  I  had  rather  ad- 
duce than  my  own  in  support  of  an  opinion,  taken  up  in 
opposition  to  that  of  many  distinguished  naturalists  of  the 
present  day. 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  phaenomena  of  these  veins, 
to  the  general  accuracy  of  which  I  can  speak,  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  arrives  is,  that  we  have  no  other  alternative, 
but  that  of  considering  them  contemporaneous  with  the 
rocks  through  which  they  pass,  as  the  position  in  which  the 
beds  of  killas  rest  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  granite,  and 
their  undisturbed  direction,  where  most  traversed  by  the 
veins  above  described,  are,  as  he  thinks,  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  subsequent  injection. 

In  many  cases  too  granite  seems  to  pass  by  such  regular 
gradations  into  gneiss,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  point, 
where  the  one  rock  begins,  and  the  other  terminates;  so  that 
i£  the  igneous  theory  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  one, 
that  of  all  other  primitive  rocks  seems  to  follow. 

Dr.  Bou^,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  several  able 
and  elaborate  memoirs  on  Scotland,  (Germany,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  imagines,  that  this  apparent 
transition  arises  from  the  action  of  the  granite  upon  the 
rock  contiguous,  which  it  alters,  and  in  a  manner  assimilates 
to  itselff 

*  See  his  paper  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactioni.     Vol.  I. 
-f  Memoire  Geologique  sur  le  sud  oiiest  de  la  France.    In  the  Annates  dea 
Sciences  Naturelleit.     August,  1884. 
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Thus  in  the  Pyienees,  the  gpranitesy  which,  according  to 
him,  are  allied  with  rocks  of  augite  and  serpentine  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  a  common  origin,  have  been  thrust 
through  the  midst  of  a  formation  of  transition  clay  slate, 
and  the  latter,  as  it  approaches  these  rocks,  is  converted, 
first  into  mica  slate,  and  afterwards,  when  in  closer  contact, 
into  gneiss. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  doubtless  tend  to  do  away 
with  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Huttonian 
theory  as  originally  proposed,  and  I  am  only  disposed  to 
object  to  the  admission  that  it  is  supported  by  the  same 
degree  of  evidence,  as  that  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  whin  dykes,  and  the  rocks  immedi- 
ately dependent  on  them. 

The  question  with  regard  to  granite  at  present,  seems  to 
rest  on  about  the  same  footing  as  that  which  concerned 
basalt  did  some  years  ago,  when  a  very  large  and  respectable 
body  of  geologists,  with  Werner  at  their  head,  saw  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  admitting  trap  rocks  to  have  been  formed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  strata  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Werner,  it  is  true,  has  been  severely  censured 
by  some  geologists  of  the  present  day ;  but  I  apprehend,  that 
he  is  to  be  blamed,  not  for  having  withheld  his  assent  to  the 
propositions  of  the  vulcanists,  at  the  time  when  he  first  pro- 
mulgated his  views ;  but  for  having  subsequently  neglected 
to  hold  out  to  his  pupils  the  question  as  one  which  required 
further  investigation ;  and  that  the  opinions  which  he  had 
taken  up  in  early  life  on  this  subject  would  in  no  degree 
have  lowered  his  reputation,  had  they  not  been  adhered  to 
with  so  much  pertinacity  to  the  end  of  his  career  in  spite  of 
evidence  subsequently  brought  together.* 

Some  allowance  never|heleMK  ought  to  he  made  for  Werner,  when  we 
consider  the  advanced  period  of  life  to  which  he  had  attained,  before  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  igneous  origin  of  trap  rocks  had  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  conclusiveneos  whieh  would  have  justified  a  decided  opinion  on  the  aob- 
ject.  It  was  his  misfortune  indeed  in  some  measure  to  have  outlived  hb 
system,  and  to  have  remained  stationary  at  the  very  time  when  geology  was 
making  its  greatest  progress;  whence  it  has  happened, that  his  services  have 
l>een  an  much  depreciated  latterly,  as  they  had  been  overrated  before. 
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In  like  manner,  I  hope  it  will  not  afgne  any  latent  bias 
in  favour  of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  the  Wemerian  syatem, 

In  order  therefinre  to  form  a  ftir  md  candid  estimate  of  bis  scientifle 
meritiy  we  ought  to  view  him  atthe  eommenoementof  his  career,  oi^iitJUfSt 
carry  our  ideas  as  £ur  back  as  the  period  at  which  his  school  was  resorted 
to  by  individuals  of  almost  every  nation,  as  the  only  then  existing  source 
of  sound  and  practical  infbrmation  on  the  subjects  which  he  taught. 

Geology  indeed,  as  it  was  studied  at  Freyburg,  bore  at  that  thne  about 
the  same  relation  to  its  condition  elsewhere,  as  History  does  to  Mythology, 
or  Chemistry  to  Alchemy ;  and,  if  it  be  objected,  that  even  Werner  did  not 
altogether  emancipate  himself  from  the  fables  and  chinueras  that  occupied 
his  brethren  elsewhere,  it  may  be  answered,  that  his  deftnden^  at  least  at 
the  present  day,  neither  claim  for  him  infidliUlity,  nof  an  eaemptiop  from 
human  infirmities. 

I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  though  it  is  one  no  doubt 
sufficiently  mortifying,  not  only  that  the  groundwork  of  eveiy  thing  great 
and  good  achieved  by  the  human  mind  in  whatever  line  is  laid  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  life,  but  that  the  opinions  and  researches  that  9ppear 
to  originate  afterwards,  have  received,  for  the  most  part,  ail  but  their 
final  development  during  the  same  period. 

To  say  therefore,  that  Werner's  geological  system  partook  at  first  (^the 
imperfections  belonging  to  a  new  branch  of  knowledge^  and  that  in  his  ad> 
vanced  years  he  felt  reluctant  to  modify  it,  as  a  younger  man  might  have 
done,  in  proportion  to  the  new  light  tluit  the  science  had  received,  is  a  re^ 
proach  indeed,  but  one  which  applies  too  generally,  to  bear  very  heavily 
on  his  individual  reputation. 

It  is  also  said,  that  he  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  theoretical  opinioas, 
and  inculcated  as  dogmas,  what,  after  all,  ou^t  only  to  have  been  brought 
forward  as  hypotheses. 

But  some  excuse  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  to  a  popular  Lecturer, 
who,  in  the  warmth  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  may  sometimes  indulge 
in  speculations^  which  he  himself  would  hardly  deem  admissible  in  his  pub- 
lished writings;  and  if  his  disciples  in  some  cases  have  chosen  to  build 
their  fiiith  on  figments,  which  were  introduced  perhaps  chiefly  to  enliven 
the  dryness  of  practical  details,  they,  and  not  their  master,  are  to  blame. 

Without  therefore  professing  that  blind  admiration  for  Werner,  wfaldi 
his  pupils  at  one  time  appear  to  have  entertained,  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing, that  the  branch  of  natural  history  which  he  cultivated  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  his  exertions ;  and  though  the  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  gone 
by,  in  which  an  addiction  to  the  tenets  of  this  or  any  other  School  of  Geo- 
logy can  be  defended,  yet  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  think,  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  the  progress  of  this  science,  even  the  exaggerated  opi- 
nion entertained  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Wemerian  system  may 
have  had  its  use,  as  tending  to  inculcate  more  fiiUy  those  prindplea  of 
classification,  and  that  method  of  discriminating  rocks  and  minerals,  which, 
with  all  their  imiierfections,  must  be  aUowed  to  possess  no  slight  superior- 
ity over  preceding  ones,  and  to  have  fiurilitated  upon  the  whole  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  since  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge. 
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if  I  smpBiui  tat  the  prwent.my  •pudon  witk  vospael  totli^ 
origin  of  granite ;  provided  only,  that  I  do  not  at  the  same 
Ibue  foUow  the  example  of  Werner,  in  interesting  myself  so 
fyr  tm  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  as  to  receive  with 
fdnctanct  or  incredulity  the  fiicts,  which  may  perhaps  here- 
after serve  to  place  the  Plutonic  theory  on  a  less  question- 
able foundation. 

Indeed  if  we  would  avoid  in  future  those  oscillations  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  geologi6al  theory,  which,  whenever 
they  occur,  serve,  like  vacillation  in  practical  matters,  to 
betray  the  infant  state  of  the  study  itself^  we  must  not  adopt 
the  opinions  of  the  Plutonists,  merely  because  they  may  be 
•tore  probable  than  those  opposed  to  them,  but  should  be 
content  to  wait,  until  the  evidence  in  support  of  them  arrives 
at  such  a  degree  offeree,  as  to  place  the  theory  ona  level  in 
p^t  of  credflbility  with  those,  systems^  which  are  received 
in  other  departments  of  science  as  estaUished. 
-i* -One  of  the  questions  which  require  to  be  more  fully  eluci* 
dated,  before  die  origin  of  granite  can  be  viewed  as  deter- 
nmied,  is,  whether  this  rock  be  ever  found  intruding  itself 
into  4he  midst  of  modem  strata,  as  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  case,  if  it  were  analogous  in  its  origin  to  basalt*  One 
instance  has  indeed  been  lately  brought  forwards,  in  which 
this  rock'  is<  said  to  rest  on  a  very  recent  limestone  at  Pre* 
dasao,  in  the.  Tyrol.  The  superposition  is  4iffirmed  i^ 
Maraschini,  Bou^,  and  others;  but  it  is  questioned  by  Von 
Buchy  who  imagines,  I  believe,  a  fault  to  have  taken  place, 
which,  by  turning  the  strata  completely  over,  has  produced 
the  ddusiveiBppearance  described. 
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The  same  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  serpentine,  as  to  that  of  granite.  IntheLiiard 
district  of'  Cornwall  where  rocks  of  the  former  kind  este»* 
sively  occur,  the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  was,  that  the 
origin  of  the  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  day-slate,  was 
probably  the  same,  and  those  who  will  peruse  Professor 
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Sedgwick's  paper  on  that  country,  will,  I  think,  arme  «t'  the 
same  conclusion.* 

Nevertheless  in  other  situations  serpentine  seems  to  fiovm 
dykes,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  igneous  injectioii 
which  distinguish  those  of  trap.  My  friend,  Mr.  Lydl,  late 
Secretary  to  the  Geological  Society,  has  described  one  of 
this  kind  in  Forfarshire,  and  Dr.  Boue  has  communicated  to 
me  other  instances  observed  by  Von  Buch  and  himself,  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  existence  however  of  a  central  heat,  which  some  re* 
gard  as  domonstrated,  may  appear  to  lend  considerable 
weight  to  the  Plutonic  theory,  and  accordingly  deserves  a 
short  notice  in  this  place. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  an  in- 
genious paper  by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,f  in  which  tlie 
necessity  of  supposing  the  earth  to  be  hotter  in  the  interior, 
than  it  is  at  the  surface,  is  inferred  from  the  high  tempera- 
ture which  he  supposes  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Antediluvian 
World.  This  notion,  which  he  entertains  in  ccmimon  with 
Humboldt  and  other  distinguished  NaturaUsts,  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  existence  of  impressions  of  tropical  plants 
in  the  coal  strata  even  of  the  most  northern  regions,  from 
which  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  that  the  climate  enjoyed  at  those 
periods  was  equal  to.  that  in  which  these  vegetables  thrive  at 
present. 

Even  at  a  much  later  epoch  than  this,  during  the  fi>tv 
matbn  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk,  a  tropical  climate  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  appears  from 
the  specimens  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  analogous  vegetable 
remains  found  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  so  that,  as  Mr. 
Conybeare  observes,^  we  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  high 
mountain  tracts,  which  at  that  time  had  raised  their  head 

*  See  hift  paper  «*On  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Liiard  District,"  in  the 
Cambridge  Phil.  Tran. 
f  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  November  and  December,  1885. 
t  Conybeare  and  Phillips*s  Geology  of  England  and  VTales,  p.  SO. 
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above  ihe  waters,  as  forming  a  gvoupe  of  spice  uilaads,  fre- 
quented by  the  turtle  and  the  crocodile. 

I  feel  therefore  much  less  disposed  to  object  to  this  part 
of  Sir  A.  Grichton's  theory,  than  to  that  in  which  he  refers 
this  high  temperature  to  the  fusion  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
which  he  explains  in  the  following  manner. 

The  nucleus  of  the  globe  consists,  he  says,  of  the  metaHic 
bases  i^  the  earths  and  alkalies,  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  took  fire  from  the  contact  of  air  and  water,  and  pno^ 
duced  by  their  combustion  granite.  The  latter,  retaining  its 
temperature  for  a  very  long  period,  would  impart  to  the  earth 
a  source  of  heat  independent  of  the  solar  rays,  which  must  hare 
gone  on  progressively  diminishing  down  to  the  present  tim^j 
But,  as  the  earth  must  be  supposed  to  have  parted  with 
enough  of  its  caloric,  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  certain 
animals  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  the  transition  rocks,  how 
comes  it,  that  it  did  not  sink  below  the  standard  of  tropieal 
heat  by  the  time  the  coal  formation  was  created,  or,  gpnuit* 
ing  it  an  equiuoxial  temperature  then,  ought  it  not  at  kaal 
to  have  become  too  cold  for  the  existence  of  crocodiles^  iad 
the  growth  of  spices  in  this  latitude,  at  a  period  so  distant  as 
that  of  the  tertiary  formations? 

Nor  can  it  be  contended,  that  the  earth  was  receiving 
from  time  to  time  fresh  accessions  of  heat  by  the  contiinix 
ance  of  the  same  process  which  first  gave  rise  to  it,i  fbr  «• 
have  no  proof  of  any  general  eruption  of  gpranitic  matter 
having  taken  place  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
transition  strata,  and,  even  if  we  admit,  that  there  are  cases, 
like  the  still  disputed  one  of  Predasxo,  in  whidi  granite  has 
been  thrown  up  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  snch  local 
occurrences  would  have  but  little  influence  in  modifying  the 
general  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Neither  would  it  seem  altogether  satisfiustcny,  if  we  weiis 
to  suppose  that  the  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  volcanic  action  continued  from  the  curliest 
period  down  to  the  present;  at  least  until  it  shall  have  been 
proved,  that  the  temperature  is  highest  in  those  spots  around 
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iriiich  dnte  ptaoestes  appear  to  go  on  with  the  grealett 
tensity,  as  in  the  neig^boorfaood  of  the  sea. 


'  The  advocates  however  of  a  central  beat  call  in  to 
assistanoe  some  observations  recorded  on  the  temperature  of 
mines,  which  seem  to  shew  that  the  substance  of  the  €at<h 
is  liotter  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  surface. 
^  ■  1 1  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  central  heat,  snd 
another  to  decide  upon  the  cause  from  which  it  may  have 
arisen ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
wations  appealed  to  on  this  suligect,  which  often  appear  to 
have  been  made  by  unprejudiced  persons,  and  in  particular 
those  with  respect  to  the  progressive  increase  in  that  of  the 
Coinith  mines,  in  proportion  to  their  depth. 
•< -Baron  Fourrier  has  lately  published  a  very  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  this  subject,  in  which  however,  if  I  ant  rightly  in* 
fovmed,  he  has  neglected  to  consider  particuhu'Iy  the  local 
eraser  of  heat  in  mines,  to  which  their  temperature  may 
perhaps  be  attributed.* 

i  iff  bat  these  often  interfere  with  the  results,  I  feel  disposed 
to  beUevis  from  my  own  experience,  such  as  it  has  been,  oti 
this  subject;  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion^  that  the  tem- 
peaatuie  is  often  influenced  by  causes^  less  obvious,  and  less 
eonly  grnarded.  against,  than  those  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
ventilation,  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  &c.  &c. 
T  In  ithe  course  of  my  travels  on  the  Continent  I  had  re- 
pctated  opportunities  of  examining  into  this  subject,  and  in 
all  the  oases,  where  any  remarkable  degree  of  heat  was  dis- 
eoveraUe,  detected  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Jqrriteii  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

"tSuoh  was  the  case  in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  where  I  was 
assured  that  in  one  instance,  and  that  not  the  deepest  part  di 
die  mine  in  which  it  occurred,  the  workmen  were  compelled 
from  the  heat  to  wear  masks  and  gloves. 

I  was  struck  with  observing  the  same  thing  in  a  different 

*  I  have  only  teen  the  Extract  from  his  Memoir  in  the  Annates  de  Chemie. 
T#m.  xxvii.    Oct.  1S94. 
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pari  of  Europe,  namely,  at  the  Quicksilver  Mines  of  Idiia, 
where  the  metallic  sulphurets  likewise  occur,  and  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  given  out  by  such 
substances  during  decomposition,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  temperature  was,  in  those  cases,  affected  by  their  presence. 

I  may  add,  that  even  respecting  the  Cornish  mines,  the  state- 
ments given  are  very  contradictory, for  it  is  not  long  since  there 
appeared  an  account  by  a  Cornish  gentleman  of  some  trials, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  heat  below  was  in  seve- 
ral instances  no  greater  than  that  of  the  external  air. 

Now,  as  he  justly  observes,  a  single  well-ascertained  case 
of  this  kind  ought  to  outweigh  a  hundred  observations 
which  shew  an  increase,  since  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  should  be  raised  above  its  natural 
standard  by  local  causes,  than  that  it  should  have  been  re- 
duced below  it. 

Neither  does  it  seem  very  consistent  with  the  ordinary 
progress  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  the  earth  is  gradually 
sinking  in  temperature,  so  that  it  will  in  time  become  unfit 
for  the  abode  of  the  present  race  of  animals,  notwithstanding 
the  warmth  communicated  to  it  by  the  sun. 

It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  final  causes  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  proofs  of  a  more  positive 
kind,  but  it  may  surely  be  introduced  as  an  element  into  the 
calculation,  when  the  utmost  we  can  pretend  to  have  arrived 
at,  are  probabilities. 

Yet  though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
earth's  temperature  to  be  at  present  undergoing  diminution,  I 
am  ready  to  allow  that  the  presumption  arising  from  a  fair  re- 
view of  the  phsenomena  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise 
to  the  notion  of  a  central  heat; — all  I  object  to  is  the  bringing 
forwards,  what  ought  only  to  rank  in  the  light  of  an  hypothe- 
sis, as  the  basis  of  elaborate  mathematical  investigations. 

For  my  own  part,  however  seductive  it  may  be  to  the  imagi- 
nation to  explain  on  some  one  broad  principle  the  phsenomena 
of  our  globe,  and  to  lay  down  the  great  ends  which  volcanos 
are  calculated  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  nature,  I  think  it 
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BMte  oomirtfnt  with  touad  philosophy  to  limit  mysdf  to 
dioM  effactt  which  have  obvioiidy  been  prodiiGed  bfttheirao- 
tion,  tfid  to  those  final  causes  of  their  existeoce,  which  may 
be  piesumed  fiKHn  ph«iiomeBa  which  we  oonel^eB  witness. 

The  fomer  of  these  inqttBrics  Imuq  already  beeii  insisted 
upon,  and  the  occurrence  o£  basslts  m  eveiy  class  of  rocks, 
under  circunstances  whicA  establish  igneous  action,  indi- 
cates that  Ycdcanos  ha¥e  existed  aluKist  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  our  globe. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  I  shsll  only  remark,  that 
whatever  may  haTe  been  the  end,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
accumulation  of  inflammable  materials  in  the  interior  of  our 
globe  was  <»dained,  their  ezist^ioe  there,  under  circum* 
stances  which  admitted  of  their  undergoing  from  time  to 
time  inflammation,  rendered  the  production  of.  volcanos  not 
only  a  natural  consequence,  but  even  an  useful  provision. 

Tfa^  are  thediimneys,or  rathor  the  sufety  valves,  by  which 
the  elastic  matters  are  permitted  to  discbarge  themselves, 
without  causing  too  great  a  strain  upou  the  superficial  strata. 

Where  they  do  not  exist,  they  give  place  to  a  visitation  of 
a  much  more  destructive  nature;  for  those  who  have  exr 
perienced  a  volcano  and  an  earthquake  will  readily  testify, 
that  the  consequences  of  the  one  are  by  no  comparison 
lighter  than  those  of  the  latter. 

The  same  country  is  indeed  often  exposed  to  this  double 
calamity,  but  that  the  existence  of  the  volcano  is  even  there 
a  source  of  good,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  terrible 
effects  are  felt  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  orifice,  although 
the  focus  of  the  action  is  probably  not  fisr  removed  from  the 
latter. 

The  agitations,  which  took  place  during  six  yei^s  at 
Lancerote,  likewise  shew,  how  much  more  destructive  the 
effects  of  subterranean  fire  appear  to  be,  where  no  permanent 
vent  is  established. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  solid  grounds, — ^but  if  we 
are  willing  to  push  the  enquiry  farther,  and  to  specvilate  on 
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the  ether  ends  which  volcanos  may  be  intended  to  ainawer^ 
it  may  perhaps  not  be  too  bold  an  hypothesis,  when  we  con- 
sider their  general  distributiony  to  imagine  that  they  9Xt 
among  the  means  which  natnre  employs,  for  encreasing  the 
extent  of  dry  land  in  propoition  to  that  of  the  ocean. 

That  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  processes  daily  taking 
places  iqypears  from  Tarions  considerations,  and  from  hon^ 
more  remarkably  than  from  the  formation  of  coral  fee&f 
a  cause  of  increase  tPthe  quantity  of  dry  land,  with  which 
the  destroying  agencMMl  that  are  also  at  work  have  nothing 
to  compete. 

In  speaking  of  the  Canary  Islands  I  observed,  that  vol- 
canic processes  seem  much  more  frequendy  to  have  elevated, 
than  to  have  submerged,  tracts  of  country;  and  if  we  con- 
sider, that  coral  reefs  an  mostly  founded  on  shoals  caused 
by  volcanic  laatter  that  has  been  thrown  up,  a  sort  of  con- 
sistency will  appear  in  this  instance  to  exist  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  which  leads  to  the  belief,  that  fire  and 
water  are  both  working  together  to  a  common  end,  and  that 
end,  the  preparation  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face for  the  reception  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 

There  may  be  something  fanciful  in  what  I  am  now  going 
to  suggest,  with  regard  to  another  end  which  volcanos  may 
be  conjectured  to  fulfil;  yet  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  idea, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  ocean  would  be  constantly  forcing  a 
certain  portion  of  its  waters  through  fissures  into  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  some  com- 
pensating  process,  by  which  the  ratio  between  the  sea  and 
land  might  be  preserved  unaltered. 

This  would  perhaps  be  afforded  by  the  action  of  volcanos, 
which  restores  to  the  surface  just  as  much  water  as  has  been 
admitted  to  the  spots  at  which  the  process  is  going  on;  for 
though  the  first  effect  of  the  action  is  to  decompose  that 
fluid  into  its  constituents,  yet  the  immediate  consequence  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  disengagement  of  a  large  volume  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gases;  so  that 
by  the  action  either  of  the  latter  fluid,  or  of  atmospheric  air 
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upon  the  fanner,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
sooner  or  later,  because  re-united  with  oxygen.  This  in- 
deed is  one  cause  of  the  quantity  of  steam  given  out  from 
the  craters  of  all  burning  mountains. 

The  products  of  the  volcanic  action  also,  though,  from  the 
individual  mischief  they  occasion,  they  can  hardly  be  viewed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  overspread  by  them  in  any 
othet  light,  than  as  serious  present  calamities,  do  not  neverthe- 
less deserve  to  be  considered  as  permanent  or  unmixed  evils. 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  something  gloomy  and  depressing 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  when  we  con- 
ttder  the  cities  it  has  overwhelmed,  the  fields  it  has  reduced 
to  desolation. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  notion  once  so  prevalent  with 
respect  to  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  globe ;  if  we  take  up 
the  more  pleasing,  as  well  as,  I  conceive,  the  more  probable 
opinion,  that  a  world,  which  required  so  many  ages  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  accommodation  of  its  present  inhabitants,  is 
destined  for  many  ages  more  to  afford  them  a  suitable  abode; 
there  is  then  something  consolatory  in  the  reflexion,  that  the 
very  lava,  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  spread  the  most 
hopeless  sterility  over  the  ground  it  traverses,  in  process  of 
time  crumbles  into  the  richest  of  soils;  and  that,  if  we  take 
the  case  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  as  the  volcanic 
district  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  the  experience 
of  what  has  happened  before  justifies  a  belief,  that  the  in- 
flammable materials  which  supply  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  will 
ultimately  be  expended,  and  that  the  mountain  may  at 
some  future  period  return  to  the  fertile  condition,  which 
Martial  describes  as  belonging  to  it,  when  its  heights  were 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  very  spots  surrounding  the 
actual  crater  were  considered  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Oods. 

Hlc  est  pampineis  viridis  Venuvius  umbris, 

Spwsenit  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Huec  loca,  quam  Nysse  colles,  plus  Bacchus  amavit. 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choroit, 
Hapc  Veneris  sedes,  Ijacedirmone  gratior  illi, 

Hie  locus  Hereuleo  nomine  clams  erat. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 


Note  to  page  145. 
On  the  Piclure  found  ai  Herculaneum. 

I  find  that  the  statement^  given  on  Newspaper  authority^ 
spectiDg  the  antient  picture  of  Vesuvius,  lately  dug  up^  is  oon- 
tradicted  by  the  Editor  of  the  Giomale  delle  due  Sicilie. 


Note  to  page  276* 
0»  Ike  Neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Ichthyophagi  of  the  environs  of  Ptolemais^  in  the  The- 
baid^  preserved  in  the  time  of  Agatharcides,  the  remembrance  of 
an  earthquake,  during  which  the  sea  was  left  dry.— See  Diod. 
Siculus,  J.  iii.  c.  i. 

That  the  following  phaenomena  also,  the  knowledge  of  which 
I  owe  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gray,  of  University  College^  Oxford,  ia 
connected  with  any  thing  volcanic,  may  be  uncertain;  but  as  it  is 
curious  in  itself,  I  shall  insert  his  account  of  it,  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  newspaper,  called  "  L'Ermite  du  Mont  Liban," 
published  by  Mons.  Regnault,  French  Consul  at  Tri|X)Ii,  in  Syria, 
and  is  as  follows : 


<h 
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No.  16,  September,  1820. 

M.  Francois  George  Gray^  Voyageur  Anglais,  qui  a  visite 
I'Egypte  et  I'Arabie  Petree,  a  bien  voulu  nous  faire  part,  dans  son  .■  ^ 
passage  au  Mont  Liban^  d*un  phenomene  qu'il  a  observe  avec  la 
plus  grande  surprise  dans  un  endroit  appell^  "  Nakous,"  c'est  k 
dire  clocke^  a  trois  lieues  de  Tor  sur  la  Mer  Rouge.  Get  endroit 
recouvert  de  sable^  environn^  ^e  roch^  baa  en  forme  d'amphi- 
theatre,  oflTre  une  pente  rapide  vers  la  mer  dont  il  est  eloigne 
d'un  demi  mille,  et  peut  avoir  trois  cents  pieds  de  hauteur  sur 
quatre-vingts  de  largeur.  On  lui  a  donne  la  nom  de  Cloche^ 
parcequ*il  rend  des  sons^  non  comme  faisait  autrefois  la  statue  de 
Memnon,  au  lever  du  soleil,  mais  a  toute  heure  dif  jour  et  de  la 
nuit  et  dans  toutes  les  saisons.  La  premiere  fois  quV  alia  M* 
Gray,  il  entendit  au  bout  d'un  quart  d'heure  un  son  doux  et 
continu  sous  ses  pieds,  son,  qui  en  augroentant  ressembla  a  celui 
d'une  docha  qu'on  frappe,  el  qui  devient  si  fort  en  cinq  minutes, 
qu'il  fit  detacher  du  sable,  et  effraya  les  chamaux  jusqu*  a  les  jb; 
mettre  en  fureur. 

M.  Gray  curieux  de  decouvrir  la  cause  de  ce  phenomene,  dont 
aucun  voyageur  n'a  parl6^  retourna  au  meme  endroit  lelenderoain, 
et  resta  une  heure  k  attend  re  le  son,  qui  vient  en  efPet^  roais  beau- 
coup  moins  fort.  Comme  le  ciel  etait  serein,  Tair  calme^  il  re- 
connut,  qu'on  ne  pouvait  attribuer  ce  son  a  I'introduction  de  I'air 
exterieur ;  d'ailleurs  il  n'avait  point  remarque  de  fente,  par  ou  il 
put  penetrer.  Les  Arabcs  du  desert,  dont  il  voulut  connoitre 
Topinion,  Tassurerent^  qu'il  y  avait  sous  tcrre  un  couvent  de  moines 
miraculeusement  entretenue,  et  que  le  son,  quo  Ton  entendait, 
n'etait  autre  que  celui  de  leur  cloche.  Des  ^ersonnes  moins 
portes  pour  les  miracles,  pourraierit  conjecturer,  qu'il  pro  vient 
daccidcns  volcaniques,  a  cause  des  eaux  thermales' qu'on  trouvc 
siir  cctte  cdte,  notamment  celles  bien  connues  d'Hammam  I^ha- 
raoun  (des  Bains  de  Pharaon.) 

Mr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  me,  observes : — "  The  canuU  are  an 
addition  of  M.  Rcgnault's,  as  I  had  none  with  me^  but  I  recollect 
repeating  to  him  what  the  people  of  Tor  told  me  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  sound  u|>on  these  animals^  and  hence,  \  suppose,  arose 
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this  little  ampli6catioo.  I  beg  leave  to  direct  yoar  sttention  per- 
ticularly  to  the  sounds  which  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary-«-it 
did  commence,  as  M.  Regnault  says^  in  a  low  continuous  murmur^ 
and  then  changed  into  puUaticna  as  it  became  louder. 

Seetzen  (in  Zach's  Ephemerides,  October,  1812)  gives  a  simi- 
lar account  of  this  place.*— It  is  worth  enquiring,  whether  the  noise 
may  not  proceed  from  the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  Statue  of 
Memnon,  ^i^jljfeis  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a  sandstone  rock. 
(See  Kefej^Uyeitrage  zur  ^Geschichte  und  Kenntniss  des  Ba^ 
saltes.  Ite.  TflK.)  It  is  probable  that  the  sound  in  that  case  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  the  Statue  itself  but  from  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  erected. 

The  French  Naturalists,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte,  heard 
similar  noises  proceeding  from  the  Temple  of  Carnac. 


Note  to  page  283. 
On  the  Waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Since  the  Remarks  on  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  283,  were  printed,  t' 
have  seen  a  later  analysis  of  its  waters  than  that  of  Marcet,  by 
Hermbstaedt.,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy for  1820 — ^21.  This  chemist  finds  in  it  the  following  in- 
gredients: 

Free  muriatic  acid     • 0,507 

Sulphate  of  lime 0,004 

Sulphate  of  soda  1^597 

Muriate  of  potass  • 0,275 

Muriate  of  peroxide  of  irdn  • 0,333 

Muriate  of  soda    •  • • 4,859 

Muriate  of  lime  ••••..••• 4,260 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15,755 

27,584 
Water    72,4l6 

100,000 
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The  water  of  the  Jordan  he  finds  to  contain — 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.0i 

Muriate  of  soda • • S5 

Muriate  of  lime  »^  •  • •••••••...••«       .07 

Muriate  of  magnesia  .  •  •  • • OS 

.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ....•••       a  trace 

Loss.**.... .*• .01 

Solid  ingredients ...•*» 0.50 

Water 99.50 


100.00 


Hence  it  is  evident^  that  the  Jordan^  which  supplies  the  Dead 
Sea^  is  quite  as  pure  as  most  river  waters,  and  consequently  it  is 
probable^  that  the  siilt  in  the  Dead  Sea  arises  only  from  the  con- 
tinued accumulation  of  the  small  quantity  it  is  receiving  from  that 
stream.  This  renders  it  more  unlikely^  that  tin's  Lake  should 
discharge  itself,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  any  underground 
cHannel. 


Note  to  page  297. 

There  is  a  notice  on  the  Geology  of  Ormus  Island,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  which  men- 
tions nothing  of  a  volcanic  nature. 


Note  to  page  303. 
On  the  Typhon  or  Typhoeus  of  the  Greeks, 

As  the  fables  of  Grecian  Mythology  generally  appear  to  have 
had  some  foundation  in  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  those  respect- 
ing Typhon  or  Typhoeus,  reported  by  Hesiod  and  others,  may 
afford  us  a  clue  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  volcanic  phaeno- 
mena  in  countries  at  present  of  difficult  access. 

It  is  evident,  I  think,  that  the  fable  originally  came  from  Egypt, 
where,  as    Dr.   IVitchard  observes,  "  Typhon   stood  opposed  to 
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OmhSy  just  at  Ahrinwn  does  to  Orsnusd,  in  the  religion  of  Zoro- 
aster. The  chief  difference  between  the  two  schemes  seems  to 
consist  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  Egyptian  &ble  is  moie 
entirely  founded  on  physical  principles.     In  the  Penian  doctrine 

Ahriman  was  not  simply  a  personification  of  natural  evil,  his 
attributes  comprehend  also  moral  evil;  bat  as  we  have  seen  that 
Osiris  was  physical  good,  or  the  productive  or  generative  powers 
so  Typhon  seems  to  have  represented  all  the  destructive  causes  in 
nature.  "• 

It  is  true  that  the  Typhon  or  Typhoetts  of  the  Grecnm  Mytho^ 
logy  must,  as  Jablonski  has  observed,  be  distinguislied  from  the 
Egyptian  Dsemon  of  the  same  name;  but  as  the  former  peoj^e  seem 
to  have  derived  their  mythology  from  the  latter,  it  will  liardlybe 
denied,  that  the  original  source  of  their  notions  respecting  this 
evil  genius,  however  they  may  have  been  afterwards  modified, 
18  to  be  sought  for  in  Egypt. 

The  chief  difference  indeed  between  the  two  consisted  in  the 
more  abstract  sense  in  which  the  fable  was  understood  by  thie 
Egyptians,  than  by  the  Greeks;  the  former  regarding,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Typhon,  as  a  general  personification  and  cause  of  phy- 
sical evil;  the  latter  confining  it  to  certain  particular  objects- 
of  terror  and  aversion,  such  as  earthquakes,  volcanos,  and  whiri* 
winds. 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  explain  why  iktMc,  rather 
than  other  natural  phenomena,  were  singled  out  as  being  imme^ 
diately  derived  from  the  influence  of  the  Dsemon. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Egypt,  the  greatest  physical  evils  that 
were  to  be  apprehended,  would  arise  from  the  extreme  heat,  the 
absence  of  humidity,  the  suspension  of  the  usuaf  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  the  stifling  winds  of  the  desert,  &c.  &c. 

Hence  Plutarch  (de  Iside,  p.  S5S)  considers  Typhon  to  be 
9»9  TO  potj^^ti^  icat  w^tai^ts  k»i  fyfttrrmof  eXtjt,  *ai  voXffuor  m  tfyyoryfi^ 
and  remarks  that  some  regarded  him  as  synonymous  with  the  So^r, 
though  this  was  not  the  orthodox  opinion. 

Now  it  was  natural,  that  the  populace,  viewing  the  fable  in  a  less 
abstract  sense  than  the  Priests,  should  consider  the  Daemon  solely 

*  Pritchard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  LondoD,  1819,  p.  79. 
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in  this  latter  Ught>  tnd  that  the  Qtrnk  cokmistt,  who  probablsr 
were  drawn  fttH»  that  eiass  of  Socie^>  sboold  biing  away  with 
liieni  Uie  wdptvtiditiQins  of  the  eountiy  firom  which  they  cama, 
whilst  tiiey  loet  Mghi>iof  the  priopples  on  which  they  were 

.  The  oonaidkring  Tyf^on  the  particukr  cause  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanoft  may  have  happened  in  two  ways^— -1st,  from  the 
fiery  nature  and  origin  of  these  phsenomeoa;  and  2dly,  from  the 
general  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  they  were  caused 
by  winds,  pent  up  within  the  boweb  of  the  earth.* 
;,This  IS  the  idea  expressed  by  Aristotle,  Meteor*  lib.  2,  Cor* 
uelius  Sevei^  in  his  interesting  and  philosophical  poem  on  Etna, 
and  «aaoua (Other  writers;  and  the  £g3rptian  word  BfiUa,  which 
iMlwera  to  TypboB>  signifies,  according  to  Jablonski,  wmdkmg 
pent  »p,  or  lin  underground  cavern* 

This  opinion  was  indeed  suggested,  not  only  by  the  phamomena 
tb<amselves»i  which  seem  to  indicate,  the  action  of  ebatic  vapanra 
slifiiggling  to  escape,  but  likewise  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  hurricanes  with  earthquakes  and  volcaoos. 

.Thus  in  the  recent  eruption  in  the  Island  of  Sumbaw%4MHur 
Jovai  the  greatest  damage  was  done,  not  by  the  volcano  itself,  but 
by  the  whirlwind  that  accompanied  it.t 

That  Typhon  was  considered  in  an  especial  manner  the  cause 
of  whirlwinds  (originally  indeed  of  the  scorching  wind  of  the 
desert,  but  afterwards  among  the  Greeks  of  all  pernicious  Uasts)^ 
is  evident  from  the  lines  in  Hesiod's  Theogenia,  quoted  at  length 
at  the  bottom  of  page  321. 

j.;It  m^y  be  remarked,  that  the  Egyptian,  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
Mythology,  agr^  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  systems  of 
certain  modern  Geologists,  who  imagine  volcanos  to  be  the  ex- 
piring efforts  of  that  force,  to  the  more  general  action  of  which 
(h^  ascribe  the  elevation  of  ^lountains,  and  the  formation  of  the 
older  strata.     They  also  correspond  with  the  faclt  that  volcanos 

*  See  note  to  page  381.  It  is  alleged  also  by  Tilesius,  who  accompanied 
Knisenstern,  that  the  cause  of  the  Typhon  of  the  Chinese  Sea  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  depends  on  agitations  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.— Edinb.  Journ.  of  Science,  vol.  9.  p.  204. 

f  See  page  321. 

X  Hence  Lociist!^  arc  called  **  the  children  of  Typhon.'* 
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at  prflint  BXt  i€s8  ext^nshrely  distributed  than  thty  were  tt  fer* 
mer  periods  ot  tlie  ^jMpUli,  and  coneeqaently  lhipi<iieir  influence 
nwy  be  inferMd  10  toiin  the  decline.  ^ 

Confermably  with;tii%th|Bg3rptidlB  tmagint^  that  Meremy  hat 
cut  the  siniews  of  'TfPpipiBfld  that  he  has  sinos  lost  the  pofftr 
that  originally  bekmgod  to'hitti^  having  sunk  from  his  '^high 
estate^'  as  the  general  worker  of  eril,  to  that  of  the  framer'Off 
earthquakes,  thunder^  and  hurrioBiies.* 

So  also  Hesiod,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which  Jufnier 
ot«h!ame  the  Titans,  and  other  monsters,  which  Mother  EUkrtb 
had  SQCcMSfvdy  produced  to  contend  with  him,  says^  ih*t 
Typhoeus,  the  author  of  whirlwinds  and  earthquakesi  was  the 
youngest  cff  her  diildren.  :i-  i*      '"-^ 

'*  Hmay  beremiirk^d,  that  this  poet  notloce  the  Typhewlltiitt 
earlier  putt  of  the  same  poem,  and  therefore  ^pears  to  disUnguiilJ 
him  from  Typhosus;  but  it  will  haitUy  bt  supposed 'that  the 
attributes  of  the  t#o  dceroons^  both  resembiirig  each  other  *ih 
tiame^  and  derived  in  all  probability  from  the  same  Egypttan 
source,  would  be  very  accurately  distinguished.  t<'  >'    ii- 

:Lettt8  therefore,  without  attending  to 'this  distinction,  proceed 
to  consicier  how  far  the  descriptions  given  of  either,  or  iK^th'bf 
these  monsters,  correspond  with  the  hypothesis  as  to  their  Being 
more  especially  intended  as  personifications  of  vokxnic  action. 

Theeccoont  given  by  Apollodorus  is  perhaps  the  most  di  cum** 
stantilil,  and  agrees  ve»y  well  with  that  of  Hesibdy  the  earlieet 
writer,  except  Homer,  by  whom  T3rphon  or  Tj^phcsus  la  neiH 
tioned.  ■■'■*'] 

This  mythdogist  desieribes  him  as  snrpaasing  in  siaie  and  >ftNt« 
all  the  children  of  Earth;  he  was  taller  than  iSl  the  mountaiHei 
his  head  often  touched  the  stars;  his  arms  stretched,  the  one  ttt 
the  setting,  the  other  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  TheserpeM^ 
which  were  twisted  round  his  thighs,  rose  to  his  head,  and  eent 
forth  an  horrible  hissing;  fire gk»med  from  his  eyes;  he  hnrleUl 
stones  to  heaven  with  a  loud  and  hollow  noise;  (t^rm  <rvfiyt*m9^^ 
xAi  Conf)  surges  of  fire  boiled  op  from  his  mouth  (waXXn  ix  r«  fOfuiTi^ 

How  well  this  corresponds  both  with  the  structuie  and  phse- 
iiomcna  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  I  consider  it  needles^  to  point  out, 

•  See  Plutarch  dc  Iside  et  Osiride. 
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and  shaU  ibereCbre  f>roCeed  to  mentioa  tbe  spoil  in  which  ihe 
scene  of  the  moiister's  adveiaures  are  laki;  for,  as  in  the  many  in- 
stances where  theae  have  been  explored,  their  nature  is  found  to 
he  voieani<*>  there  seems  a  reasonable  presumption^  that  the  same 
may  be  the  condition  of  such  as  have  not  been  examined. 
.  Now  Apollodorus  mentions,  that  Typhon  was  bom  in  Cilicia, 
where  we  know  of  the  existence  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district 
called  the  Catacecaumene.  When  pursued  by  Jupiter,  he  fled  to 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Casius  on  the  borders  of  the.  Lake 
Serbdnis,  near  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile.  What  the  nature 
ef  this  lake  and  of  the  mountain  near  it  may  be,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  Jablonski  however  says,  that  the  lake  has  a 
great  affinity  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  I  have  shewn  to  owe  its 
esistfeaoe'lo  a.  volcanic  eruption*  Maillet^  in  his  DescriptioB  de 
l*£gyptei:p.  129,  says,  tliat  the  Egyptians  got  their  bitumen  for 
embalming  finom  thcoee,  and  not,  as  is  generally  suppoae4»  finom 
tbe  Dead  Sea.  The  word  (Ser)  in  Coptic,  it  is  said,  meaoa  to 
sfNTinkle,  and  (Bon)  foetid;  and  Manetho  says,  that  the  lake  in 
his  time  emitted  hot  exhalations. 

:    One  of  die  cities,  called  Typhonia,  formerly  existed  there,  and 
tbe  Egyptians  called  the  lake  Tv^^n^s  uumfoau.     Plutarch,  ViL  Ant. 

p.  917. 

It  muat  however  be  confessed,  that  the  pestilential  vapours  which 
aineae  from  the  water  may  alone  have  caused  it  to  be  considered 
the  abode  of  Typhon,  and  that  with  regard  to  the  particular 
passage  referred  to  commentators  are  not  agreed,  for  Heyne  pro- 
poses to  substitute,  for  Casius,  Caucasus,  where  there  was  a  rock 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Typhonian.  It  is  indeed  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  latter  may  be  the  true  reading,  as  it  appears  that 
vokanos  actually  exist  there,*  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  moun- 
tain alluded  to  was  Deroavend,  which  stands  near  the  famous 
Cancasise  portae,  and  therefore  may  perhaps  have  been  viewed  by 
tbe  antients  as  belonging  to  that  chain,  the  Typhoeus  of  the  Greeks 
wouki  then  be  the  Zohag  of  the  Zend-avesta,  confined,  according 
to  the  Persian  mythology,  under  their  volcano,  as  tbe  Grecian 
monster  was  under  Etna,  or  Cumae.t 

•  See  page  897,  et  »eq. 
+  Sec  page  303. 
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The  other  places  mentioned  by  Apollodorus  as  the  scene  of 
these  adventures  are,  Mount  Hspmus  in  Thrace,  so  called  from 
his  blood  which  was  there  spilt ;  the  peninsula  of  Pallene;  and 
Mount  Etna ;  but  others  have  mentioned  Lydiii  Phrygia>  and 
Beotia,  as  the  spots  where  he  was  finally  vanquished  (See  Szetzes 
Scholia  in  Lycophron). 

Homer,  as  I  have  already  stated,  makes  the  Arimean  moun- 
tains (which  perhaps  may  have  been  those  near  the  Dead  Sea,*) 
the  bed  of  Typhoeus,  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  neither  that 
poet,  nor  Hesiod,  allude  to  Mount  Etna  as  the  abode  of  the 
monster,  as  Pindar  and  other  later  writers  have  done.  This  may 
be  considered  as  an  additional  proof,  that  this  Yolcano  was  not  in 
action  about  the  period  at  which  they  lived.  Now  we  have 
abundant  proofs  of  volcanic  action  in  most  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  and  Cilicia;t 
such  are  the  extinct  volcanos  near  Smyrna  and  Scandaroon,  the 
Plutonium,  or  Corycian  Cave,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  re-discovered 
by  Chandler,  and  the  destructive  earthquakes  so  common  through- 
out that  country;  we  have  accounts  likewise  of  a  mud  eruption 
in  the  Leiantic  fields  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea4  ^^ich,  if  it  was 
not  itself  of  a  volcanic  nature,  indicates,  like  the  phcenomena  of 
Macaluba  in  Sicily,  the  accumulation  of  materials  brought  to- 
gether by  previous  volcanic  agency.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whe- 
ther the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other  spots  alluded 
to,  viz.  the  Lake  Serbonis,  the  Peninsula  of  Pallene,  and  Mount 
Haemus  in  Thrace.  I  believe  the  Ceraunian  mountains  are  also 
mentioned  as  the  seat  of  Typhon,  but  this  has  arisen  from  a  lam- 
bent flame  which  still  plays  on  the  summit  of  some  of  them, 
arising  from  the  escape  of  an  inflammable  gas,  as  on  the  top  of  the 
Appennines  between  Florence  aud  Bologna.  ||  The  same  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  )«j(Ofv^»  cnXat  mentioned  as  oc- 
curring on  the  top  of  Parnassus. 

I  cannot  close  this  note,  without  pointing  out  the  curious  coin- 
cidence of  names  between  those  places  in  Asia  and  in  Europe, 
noticed  either  as  the  abode  of  Typhon,  or  as  the  site  of  igneous 
phenomena. 

•  See  page  292.  t  See  page  295. 

f  Sec  page  239.  |  See  page  SS7. 
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EUROPE, 

Nysa,  one  of  the  peaks  on 
Mount  PtfBMHP  noted  for  the 
flame  that  JHoated  from  its 
summit. 

Corycian  Cave,  on  Mount 
Parnassus. 


Heemus  in  Thrace^  where  the 
blood  of  Typhon  was  spilt  by 
Jupiter. 


Inarime,  now  called  Ischia, 
under  which  Island  Typhceus  is 
said  by  Virgil  to  be  oppressed. 
Its  other  name  was  Pithecusa 
from  the  Apes  which  abounded 
there,  (riOnMs,)  and  the  name 
Inarime  was  probably  derived 
from  the  same  oause,  as  we  are 
told  that  Arimi  in  the  Etruscan 
language  signified  Apes, 


I 


ASIA. 

Nysa  in  Cilicia,  the  spot 
where  Typhoeus  was  struck 
with  lightning. 


Corycian  cave  in  Cilicia,  where 
Jupiter  was  confined  when  van- 
quished by  the  monster.  It  was 
noted  for  its  Plutonium,  or  a 
Grotto  del  Cane  like  that  near 
Naples. 

Haemus  near  the  Lake  Serbo- 
nis  in  Egypt,  where  were  the 
exhalations  or  breathing  holes 
of  Typhon,  Tv^tjfos 


TheArimsean  mountain8,men- 
tioned  by  Homer  as  the  bed  of 
Typhon^  the  Ta  A^/fca,  are  placed 
by  some  in  Cilicia,  by  others  in 
Syria.  There  is  no  doubt  how- 
ever as  to  the  existence  in  the 
former  country  of  mountains 
that  went  by  that  name,  and 
though  they  probably  derived  it 
from  being  peopled  by  Syrians, 
the  descendants  of  Aram,  yet 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
Apes  were  sacrificed  in  a  temple 
of  Diana  that  stood  in  this 
country.     (See  Strabo.) 


On  the  Tertiary  Lavas,  44/7 

Note  to  page  408. 
Om  the  Tertiary  Lavat. 

Mens,  Menard  de  Groye,  in  his  account  of  the  volcano  of 
BeauHeUj  *^My:  to  have  adopted  in  fome  degree  the  same  ideas 
with  those  ezfifessed  above,  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ences between  basalt  and  lava.  The  differences,  he  says,  are  pre* 
cisely  such  as  we  might  expect^  from  the  one  being  submarine,  the 
other  produced  in  the  open  air. 

L'air  de  vetust6^  qui  se  voit  empreint,  si  Ton  peut  dire,  sur 
tootes  oes  terrains  trappeens ;  la  destruction  de  toot  cratere,  s*!]  j 
en  eut  parmi  euz;  eette  strati6cation,  qn'on  leur  assigne  pour 
ordinaire,  mais  que  je  n'ai  presque  jamais  bien  reconnue ;  leur 
alternation,  observee  en  Saxe,  dans  le  Vicentin,  dans  le  Derbj- 
shire  et  ailleurs,  avec  des  couches  de  sable,  de  pierre  calcaire^ 
et  ces  corps  heterogen^  coupees  mdme  quelquefois  dans  le  basalt 
et  dans  la  wacke ;  la  fragility  qui  se  fait  remarquer  generalement 
dans  les  matieres  trapp6ens ;  leur  etat  plus  crystallin  ou  du  moins 
plus  grenu ;  la  stratification  tr^s  rare  parme  elJes ;  toutes  oes  sin* 
gularit^  si  inexplicables  dans  d'autres  hypotheses  devrennent 
fadles  k  concevoir,  et  k  expliquer,  dans  celle  que  nous  proposons. 
— Menard  de  Groye,  Joum.  de  Physique,  Vol.  82. 

He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  third  class,  namely,  that  of  in- 
complete immersion,  when  a  volcano  is  bathed  in  water  at  its 
base,  whilst  its  summit  is  elevated  above  the  waters,  in  which 
class  he  places  those  which  I  have  called  Tertiary  vc^canic  rocks, 
such  as  Beaulieu,  Vicentin,  Meisner,  &c. 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  this  author  in  attributing  the  formation 
of  columnar  basalts  to  their  being  elevated  above  the  waters,  nor 
can  I  admit  the  fact  to  which  he  appeals,  namely  that  the  basalt 
at  Beaulieu  passes  into  greenstone  in  the  lower  part,  as  a  prooC 
that  the  former  was  ejected  above,  the  latter  below,  the  level  of  the 
then  existing  water.  Such  an  idea  accords  indeed  very  well  with 
what  I  have  elsewhere  said  wUh  regard  to  the  dependence  ef 
crystalline  arrangement  upon  pressure^  but  unfortunatdy  it  ha^ 
pens,  that  the  basalt  is  seen  quite  as  frequently  passing  into 
greenstone  in  its  upper  as  in  iu  under  part,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
very  instance  of  the  Meisner,  to  which  Menard  ailudea. 
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I  believe  I  have  stated  fairly  the  theory  proposed  by  Monsr. 
Menard  de  Groye^  to  explain  the  distinction  between  basalt  and 
lava,  and  have  enabled  my  readers  to  judge,  how  far  my  ideas 
have  been  anticipated  by  this  author;  for,  although  I  did  not  read 
his  memoir  until  afler  my  treatise  was  composed,  he  has  of  coarse 
a  ftiir  claim  to  priorUi/y  where  the  opinions  are  the  same.  It  will 
be  seen  however,  that  though  Menard  finds  himself  obliged  (as  I 
conceive  every  geologist  will  be,  who  examines  with  attention  the 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks)  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  them,  yet  he 
does  not  explain  the  cause  of  their  differences  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  myself.  According  to  him,  the  differences  arise  from  tlieir 
being  formed  partly  above,  partly  below  the  surfiice  of  water; 
whereas  my  hypothesis  assumes  them  to  arise  from  their  being 
formed  under  a  body  of  water  less  considerable  than  the  ocean. 
With  lespect  to  basalt  his  views  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
mine,  as  he  considers  it  to  be  so  formed  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  water,  whereas  I  have  explained  its  compactness  firom 
its  being  produced  underneath  that  fluid.  Indeed  Monsr.  Menard 
does  not  appear  in  any  part  of  his  memoir  to  allude  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  compression  produced  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  water. 

Dr.  Bou^  in  his  memoir  on  Germany,  has  also  alluded  to  a 
similar  distinction  (Joum.  de  Phys.  Vol.  9^)  of  volcanic  products, 
which  he-  divides  into  those  caused  by  volcanos  burning  in  the 
open  air,  and  by  the  same  more  or  less  submarine,  or  burning 
under  water. 

Under  the  head  of  those  partially  submarine  he  includes  tra- 
chytes and  many  basalts,  and  this  division  obviously  corresponds 
with  my  second  class  of  Tertiary  volcanic  products.  The  rocks 
included  by  Dr.  Bou6  and  by  myself  are  nearly  the  same. 

Dr.  Bou6  has  also  noticed  in  common  with  myself  the  following 
distinctions  between  submarine  and  subaerial  volcanos:  viz. 
that  they  originate  from  dykes,  form  mountains  of  inferior  height, 
and  are  associated  with  tuffs  possessing  a  strong  degree  of  aggre- 
gation. He  also  remarks  the  greater  frequency  of  crystalline  in- 
filtrations, and  the  more  decided  changes  effected  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ambiguous  rocks.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  my  obser- 
vations thus  confirmed,  or  rather  anticipated,  as  it  proves  that 
they  have  not  been  imagined  for  the  sake  of  propping  up  an  hype 
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thesis,  but  that  the  prlodples  laid  down  bj  Sir  J.  Hall  admit  of 
a  more  extended  application,  than  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  collect 
from  his  writings,  to  hare  been  anticipated  by  their  author. 


Note  to  Page  429. 

That  I  am  warranted  in  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  the  oscilla« 
tlons  of  opinion  irhich  have  prevailed  respecting  the  origin  of 
basalt,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  Daubuisson*t 
account  of  the  basalts  of  Saxony,  translated  bj  Neill.  *^  It  ap« 
pears,  says  the  celebrated  chemist  of  Ikrlin,*  that  naturalists 
are  recovering  by  degrees  from  the  volcanic  illusion.  It  is  about 
fifty  years  since  a  French  naturalist  revived  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  and  he  lived  to  see  almost 
all  Europe  adopt  his  sentiments.  Bergman,  the  first  of  the  che- 
mists who  employed  himself  with  diligence  and  success  in  examin- 
ing mineral  substances,  and  who,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  effects  of  heat,  joined  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
could  not  brin^  himself  to  consider  basalt  as  a  product  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  The  Swedes  adopted  his  view  of  the  question.  //  is 
scarce  jorfy  years  since  every  body  in  Germany  considered  basal* 
iie  mountains  as  antient  volcanos.  Werner  lifted  the  Neptunian 
standard;  and  i?o»,  among  all  the  German  mineralogists  of  any 
reputation  J  I  know  but  one  (  Voigt)  xcho  still  retains  the  old  doc^ 
trine.  We  have  already  seen  in  how  decisive  a  manner  Klaproth 
has  pronounced  on  the  subject:  he,  of  all  the  German  chemists, 
has  had  most  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  fire  on 
mineral  substances,  and  he  has  besides  studied  the  history  of 
basaltic  mountains  with  that  correctness  for  which  he  is  remarka- 
ble. In  Ireland,  Mr.  Kirwan  was  a  supporter  of  the  volcanic 
doctrine ;  but  the  numerous  chemical  experiments  which  he 
made  on  minerals,  and  other  considerations,  led  him  to  a  change* 
Dr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  very  best  mineralogists,  and  Mr.  Jameson, 
the  author  of  the  Mineralogical  Travels  in  Scotland,  and  the 
greater  part  of  British  naturalists,  consider  basalt  as  having  been 
produced  in  the  humid  way. 

The  geologist  who  of  all  others  possessed  the  greatest  eiperi- 

*  KUprotb,  Joum.  dei  Minet,   No.  74. 
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eoce, Saussare,  the  illustrious  miueralogist  of  the  Alps— ^ 

fottod  it  necessary,  id  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  greatly  to  limit  hit 
notions  as  to  basalt  being  of  Yolcanic  origin*/^  In  speaking  of  the 
extinguished  Tolcanos  of  Brisgau,  he  says,  ^^  I  acknowledge,  that 
before  studying  the  writings  of  Werner,  I  felt  no  hesitation  ;  but 
that  philosopher  has  taught  me  to  doubt."  Dolomieo,  who  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  Vulcanists,  but  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  was 
paramount  to  the  spirit  of  party,  admitted  that  some  basalts  had 
been  produced  iu  the  humid  way.  He  obserres,*  ^^  I  hare  cir-^ 
comscribed  the  volcanic  empire  more  than  any  other  mineralogist^ 
French,  English,  or  Italian,  having  withdrawn  from  its  dominioa 
many  mineral  substances  formerly  placed  under  it.  I  hold  that  the 
basalts  of  Saxony,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Sweden,  may  claim  Nep* 
tnnian  origin."  When  treating  of  the  basalt  of  Ethiopia,  he  adds, 
^^  I  may  affirm  with  certainty,  that  it  is  not  of  yolcanic  pro- 
duction."+ 

I  shall  not  extract  the  remarks  that  follow,  in  which  DauhuissoDy 
not  very  logically,  I  think,  anticipates  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  volcanic  theory ,^  fiom  the  change  that  he  represents  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  naturalists  on  this  subject.  I  coo* 
fess,  I  should  have  rather  have  been  disposed  to  argue  from  the 
foregoing  statements,  that  the  question  had  not  been  sufficiently 
sifted ;  for,  on  speculative  subjects  at  least,  such  oscillations  of 
opinion  as  are  described  show  a  defect  of  evidence,  even  more 
than  the  influence  of  authority.  If  the  former  did  not  exist,  it  it 
hardly  possible  that  the  fa^/^r  should  prevail,  on  a  question  of  pore 
science,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overpower  reason. 

fixperience  has  since  shewn  such  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the 
preponderance  of  opinion  at  present  in  favour  of  the  volcanic 
theory  is  fully  as  great  as  it  ever  was  in  opposition  to  it,  even 
when  Werner's  reputation  was  at  its  height.  It  is  for  the  Geo- 
logists of  the  present  day  to  take  care,  that  they  also  have  not  been 
misled  by  the  influence  of  great  names,  and  that  the  evidence  on 
which  they  proceed  be  such,  as  to  afibrd  a  reasonable  security 
against  any  sim'f  lar  change  of  opinion. 

These  considerations  rendered  me  cautious  in  making  up  mj 

*  Journal  d«  PhvMque,  torn  37. 

-♦•   Daubiiisson  on  BH«»alt.     NeiH's  Traniil.  p.  15.1. 
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mind  with  regard  to  the  unifersal  igneous  origin  of  basalt,  even 
after  visiting  Auvergne ;  and  at  present  they  lead  me  to  regard  a 
detailed  examination  of  every  basaltic  country  a  necessary  preii- 
minary  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  its  origin. 

It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  proceed  on  sure  grounds,  and  ought 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  laying  a  stable  foundation  for  a 
future  theory  of  the  earth. 

I  amused  myself  some  years  ago  with  drawing  up  a  Table,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  gradation  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  entertained  at  that  period  by  numerous  Geologists,  and 
though  I  am  aware,  that  it  does  not  express  in  many  instances 
exactly  the  notions  of  these  individuals  at  the  present  time,  any 
more  than  it  does  of  myself,  yet,  as  it  has  already  found  its  way 
into  a  Journal)  it  cannot  be  improper  to  give  it  a  place  in  this 
volume. 
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T  Hoff Magazin    der    Berlin.   Gesellschaft  Natorfore^ 

chender  freunde.   5th  year.    p.  347.    on  the 
Blaue  Kuppe  near  Eschwege.— with  a  plate. 
De  la  Heche's  Geological  Memoirs. 
the  Djke  of  lio  sel  isear  Sisenach.  Same  work  7Ui  jear. 
.  •  • .  Taschenboch  for  1822, 

aa  aoeount  of  th«  Rocks  about  Haid«Ibvrg.] 


On  tke  fokmM$  of  Oermamy.  Ist 

*  Senbkr Id  the  Wirtemb.  Jahrbacher  for  18tt« 

[Gives  an  account  of  the  Basalts  of  Wirtemburg.] 


Hessia  and  the  neighbourhood  Parts. 
Raipe. on  some  Germao  Volcaoos.     London.  1770. 

[Relates  to  theHablchwald  near  Cassel.] 

*  Schaab Beschreibung  des  Meissners  in  Ilessen.  1709. 

*  Catalogue  des  Miu.  du  pays  de  Cassel.     1808. 

*  Reiss Beobacht.  iiber  einige  Hessische  Gebirsgegende, 

Berlin.     1790. 

*  Becher uber  die  Nassauische  Gegende.     1786. 

[Gives  an  account  of  the  singular  Porphyries  associated  with  Clay  Slate 
about  Dillenburg.] 

*  KHpstein  ....  Miner.  Briefen.  Giessen.     1770 — 1784. 

[Relates  to  the  Vogelsgebirge.] 

FiCHTELGEBIRGE. 

Flarl Beschr«?ibung  Yon  Baiem.     170%. 

^  Goldfuss  and  Bischof .  Beschreibung  der  Fichlelgebirge. 

Saxoky. 

Charpentler  ••••Min.   Geographic  der  Chursachsischen  landes. 

Leipsic.  1778. 
Daubuisson  ....  on  the  Basalts  of  Saxony. 

[Translated  by  Neill.    Edinburgh.  1814.] 

SiLESIM. 

Ton  Boch on  the  Environs  of  Ijandeck. 

[Trsnslated  by  Dr.  Anderson.  1810.    Pronounced  to  be  the  best  Essay 
in  Mineralogical  Geography  that  had  appeared  in  Germany.] 

*  Oehnhausen  ..Versnch  eincr  geognostichen  Beschreibung  Yon 

Obersiiesien.  8vo.     Essen.  1823. 

BOHEMIX. 

*  Reass  •  •  • Sammlung  Naturhist.    Aofsatse.    170ft. 

Min.  &  fiergouuiD.  Bemerk*  iiber  Bohmen.  Ber* 
lin.  1801. 


^  £4st  of  Worjcf. 


^ 


•  Reoss.  .•••^•Oiogrsphie  des  Noidw*    Mittelgeb.    Dretdea* 

1790. 
Miner,  (reographie  yod  Bohmeo.    3  vols.    4to. 
1723—4. 

*  Liodacher  . .  .in  Saifiniliing.  Phys.  Anfsatxe  von  Mayer.    1791. 

£Sbewt  the  Volcftnic  ongin  of  the  Baaslt  of  Wolftberg  in  the  Circle  of 
PiUen.] 

HuKGMRY^  Trjnsylf^niJj  StyriAj  Bjnnjt. 

Fridwalozkjr .  ..Mineralogia  magni  Principatns  Transylrmnic 

Clawdiop.     1767. 
^copoli Crystallographia  Hongarica.     1776. 

Bom Briefe.     Dresden.     1774. 

[Also  trantUted  ialo  French.    Relate  to  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar. ] 

Fichtel Min.  Beitrage  von  Siebenbnigeii.   1780. 

Bemerknngen  iiber  den  Karpathen.     1791. 

Ferber Abbandiangen  iiber  die  Gebirge  in  Ungam. 

1780. 

Bredetzki Beitrage  zor  Topograp^ie  fon  Ungam.     3  vols. 

8vo. 

Bnchbolz Reise  auf  die  Karpatischen  Gebirge.  Ungrisches 

Magazin.     torn.  4'  1787. 
[The  nme  Author  published  anonymously  another  Description  of  the 
Carpathians,  with  some  remarks  on  Hungary.     1783. 

Townson Travels  in  Hungary.    4to.     1797. 

Esmark Bescreibnng  eincr  Reise  dnrch  Ungara.    1798. 

[Represents  the  Trachytes  of  Hungary  as  of  aqueous  origin.] 

Asbotb Reise  von  Kesztheijr  nach  Vesprim.  Wien.  1 803. 

[Relates  to  the  BasalU  of  Lake  Beaton.] 

I^eonhard's  ..  ..Taschenbucb  1816.    p.  413.     Memoir  on  somr 

parts  of  Hungary  by  Jonas. 
Ditto 1813— 1815— 1816  — 1817— 1819— 18»,  for 

different  Memoirs  by  Zipser. 
Zipser bas  also  published  <<  a  Manuel"  of  the  Mine* 

ralogy  of  Hungary.     (Edcnbuig.  1817. 

Bright Travels  in  Hungary.    4to.    1818. 

[Chiefly  Agricultural.] 

On  the  Hills  of  Badacson,  &c.      Geological 
Transactions  for  1819. 


•  »■ 


On  the  Vokanos  ofJialy.  4S0> 

BtvdftDt Voyage  en  Hongrie.     3  Vols.  4to.    Paris.  1823. 

[An  ezoellent  work,  but  would  have  been  benefitted  by  comprestion.] 
Ton  Biich. .  • .  .Traosactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1818— 31  • 

[On  the  Volcanos  of  Styrie.] 


ON  THE  VOLCANOS  OF  ITALY. 

Venetian  States. 

Ardnini His    obserrations  on  the  Eogaaean  Hills  and 

Vicentin,  in  which  their  Tolcanic  origin  u 
asserted,  were  first  psblished  in  1765. 
Other  poblications  of  his  appear  in  the  Saggi 
Scientifici,  &c.  dell.  Academia  del  Padova^ 
and  in  the  Atti  dell.  Academia  di  Sienna. 
1760—61. 
He  also  published  1774  ^^  Saggio  Mineralogico 

di  Lithogonia  and  Orognosia."  PadoTa.    4to. 
A  German  Translation  of  some  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Dresden  in  1778,  entitled  ^  Samm*' 
lung  Mineral.  Abhandlongen." 

Salmon on  the  Euganean  Hills.    Journal  de  Physique* 

Vol.  53. 

Strange Phil.  Trans.     Vol.  65.  for  1775. 

Fortis Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  Naturelle  de 

rlUlie.     Paris.  1803. 
[Relates  to  the  Vicentin,  which  he  thews  to  be  of  Volcanic  formation.] 

Brongniart Sur  les  Terrains  calcareo-trappiens  du  Vicentin« 

1833. 
[Relates  chiefly  to  the  Shells  contained  in  the  Tertiary  Rocks.] 

Maraschioi Saggio  Geologico  sulle  Formaziooe  delle  Rocce 

del  Vicentino.     PadoTa.  1834. 

[The  most  complete  account  that  has  appeared  of  this  country,  since 
Geology  has  assumed  its  present  form.] 

Flenrian  de  Bellevue.     Joum.  de  Phjs.  1790. 

[Maintains  the  igneous  origin  of  the  Rocks  of  Grantola.] 

Pini sul  alcuni  Fossili  singolari  della  Lombardia.  171K). 

[On  the  Rocks  near  Grantola.] 

Gauticri Confututionc  dell,  opiii.  di  alcuni  Mineralogiste 

sulla  Vole,  di  Mont,  di  Grantola.     1807. 
Pollini Dpsrritfione  M  Mnnfe  Raldo. 


MM  ^  W^irkt. 


Cmmtmml  Itmly. 

TargioDi  Tozsetti  Relatione  det  Viaggi  in  Totcaiuu    Firtoie* 

2  Toh.  8vo. 

[The  same  trmnsUted  into  French.    Pmrif.    1798. 
Ferber Uistoire  Natorelle  d*Italie.    Tradoit  par  Die- 
trich.   Strasbourg.  1778. 
[Translated  into  English.     1T7II.] 

Santi Viaggi  d'Historia  Natuiale.  SYoli.  Fisa.  1795—08. 

[The  last  Volume  relates  to  the  Monte  Amiata.    The  same  in  Frendi. 
Lyons.    1802.] 

Gmeliii   Dissert,  di  Haoyne.    Heidelbnrg.  1816. 

[Gives  a  Map  of  the  Craters  about  Albano.] 

Kephalides Reise  durch  Italien  &  Sicilien.    2  Vols,  with 

Maps.  1818.  8fo.  Leipsic. 

Brocchi Conch.  Snbappeninna.     4to.    Vol.  2.    Milano* 

Catalogo  Ragionato  di  una  Raccolta  di  Rocce. 

Milano.  1817. 
Suolo  di  Roma.     1820. 
Menard  di  Grojre  snr  le  Feax  di  Baragazzo.    Jonm.  de  Phys. 

Vol.  85. 
PrjstaDowsky . .  uber  die  nrsprong  der  Volcanen  in  Italien. 

Berlin.     1823. 
[There  are  also  several  Memoirs  by  Broechi  and  others,  in  the  BibUolecft 
Itaiiana,  on  central  Italy.] 

Southern  Italy. 

Sorrenfino Istoria  del  Vesuvio.     Napoli.     1734. 

Dnca  del  Torre  Istoria  e  Fenomeni  del  Vesuvio.     1755 — 1768. 

4(0.     Napoli. 

Gioeni Litologia  Vesuviana. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Campi  Phlegraei.    Naples.     1776.    FoL 
Supplement  to  Ditto.     1779. 

[Finit  published  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions.] 

Dolomieu snr  les  lies  Ponces.     1788. 

Breislac Voyages  en  Campanie.     3  Vol.  8f  o.     1801. 

Von  Buch Geognostiche  Reise.     Berlin.     1809. 

[Vol.  Snd  relates  to  Rome  and  Naples.] 

Menard  de  Groye.  Jonm.  de  Pbys.    Vol.  80.  on  the  Ernption  of 

1813^  &c. 


On  the  Vokanof  of  Italy.  46| 

Lippi Sotteraneo  di  Pompeo  e  di  Ercolano.     Opert 

deile  alluvioni,  e  noo  dell  Erurzione  del 
VesuTio.     1819. 

Odesleben Reise  io  Italien.    %  vols.  1891. 

[Relates  to  Naples,  Rome,  and  the  Euganean  Hills.] 

Necker  ....... sur  le  Monte  Somma.     In  the  Transactions  of 

the  Natural  History  Society  of  Geneva.  Vol.tL 

Geological  Trantuictions.  Vol.  3.  On  the  D>kes  of  ditto. 

Mooticelli  &  Covelli  Storia  di  Fenomeni  del  Yesuvio.     Napoli. 

1823. 

Gothe zur  Natorwissenschaft.     2nd    vol.  contains   an 

account  of  the  Geological  Phenomena  pre* 
sented  at  the  temple  of  Puzzuoli. 

Canonico  de  Jorio — A  pamphlet  on  the  same  suhjert. 

[See  also  sundry  Papers  by  Brocchi  and  other;*  on  this  part  of  Italy— 
especially  on  Mouut  Vultur  and  the  Lago  di  Ansanti.] 

Sicily. 

Brjdone Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies.     1774. 

Borch Mineralogia  Siciliana.     1780. 

Leitres  sur  la  Sicile  &  sur  Malte.     Turin.  1789. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  volume  of  plates. 
Spallaozani  ....  Voyages  dans    les  deux  Siciles.      Traduits  de 

ritalien.    6  vols.  8vo.    Paris.  An.  8.  (1800.) 

Recapero Storia  Naturale  delP  Etna.    2  vols.  4to.  Catania. 

1815. 

Ferrara Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia.     Messina.  1810. 

Descrizione  d«  U'  Etna.     1818. 
Memorie  sopra  il  Lago  Naftia,  e 

sopra  I'Ambra  Siciliana.    1805. 
so|  ra    i.  Tremuoti   della     Sicilia    in 
Marzo.  1823. 

Gemellaro Giornali  dell'   Eruzione    delP   Etna  avvenuta 

1809.     Catania.  1816. 
sopra  alcuni  p»zzi  di  Granito,  &c.  trovati  presso 
ai  a  cimi  cell'  Etna. 
*  Moricand  . .  •  .Observ.  Geognosliques.    Joorn.  Britann.     1819. 

Translated  io  Gilbert's  Anaals.     1820. 


4et  iJit  of  Workt. 

Bmcchi ia  Bibl.  Ittliana.    Vol.  M.  on  the  Cyclopeaa 

Rocks. 

Gourbillon Vojage  ik  TEtna.    Paris.  1830. 

Sajve Yojage  en  Sicile.     18^. 

Smith Tour  in  Sicily.    4to.    1  %U. 

[Little  oo  Geology.] 
Danbenj Sketch   of  the  G^eologj  of  Sicily  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal.     1895 ;    snd  itt 
Silliman's  American  Journal.    1816. 

LiPARi  Islands. 

Dolomien sor  les  lies  di  Lipari.     1783* 

See  also   Spallanumi,  Voyages  dans  les  dens 
Siciles.     Ferrara  Campi  Flegreiy  &c. 


ICELAND. 
Von  Troil Letters.     London,  1770. 

[Giving  an  account  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank«*8  Journey.] 

OUfsen Reise  durch  Island  (Teatsche  Ueberseti.) 

Kopen  liagen .    1 774. 
8lr  G.Mackenzie.  Travels.     Edinburgh.     4to.  1811. 

Hook  er Recollections,  2  toIs.  8vo.     1813. 

Henderson Residence  in  Iceland.    2  toIs.  8ro.     1819. 

Garlieb Iceland  rncksichlich  seiner  Vnlkane.     Freibarf. 

1810,  8vo. 
Menge Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joomal^  toI.  3. 

GREECE,  TURKEY,  AND  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Toaraefort Voyage  in  the  Levant.    2  Vols.  4to.     Loodon. 

1718. 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1707.    Island  of  Santorino. 
Choisenl  Gonffier, Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece.    «  Vols,  folio. 
Clarke  ........  Travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  1st  voinme. 

I>odwell Travels  in  Greece.     4to.  1816. 

Aadreossi Voyage  a  Tembonchure  du  Mcr  Noire.     Paril. 

1818. 


On  the  Volcanon  of  Africa.  4SA 


AFRICA. 


Von  Bach tn  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  hat 

gi?en  remarks  on  the  Canary  Islands,  espe<« 
ciallj  Lancerote,  (Ann.  1818— 19.)— Tene- 
riffc  (Ann.  1820—21.)* 

BorjSt.  Vincent  Voyaige  aui  lies  d'Afriqae.    3  Vols.  4to.    Paris. 

1804. 
[On  the  Isles  of  Frmnce  and  Bourbon.] 

Dr.  Webster  . .  .Boston,  1820.    Account  of  the  Azores. 

Ehrman Weimar,  1807.     On  St.  Helena. 

Beat80B*8 Tracts  on  St.  Helena.  4to.    I.«ondon.    1816. 

Annales  des  Mines,  1824,  gives  some  account  of  basalts  in  Sene- 
gal, from  the  observations  of  a  Frenchman  wha 
died  there. 

Bowdieh in  his  Posthnmoos  Work,  I^ndon,    1825,  has 

given  the  most  recent  geological  descriptioa 
of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo. 
See  also  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  Vol.  I  • 
for  Teiierifie. 


*  Whilst  this  sheet  wm  going  through  the  preM,  I  mw  for  the  first  time  a 
later  and  more  complete  publication  of  Von  Buch^s,  entitled  "  Physicalische 
Beschreibung  der  Canarischen  Infieln/*  published  at  Berlin  in  18S5  in  1  Vol. 
4to,  with  a  Folio  Atlas  accompanying  it.    This  work  appears  to  contain  the 
substance  of  all  his  Memoirs  above  referred  to,  together  with  a  great  deal  of 
Hew  matter.     I  regret  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work 
whilst  engaged  in  drawing  up   the  materials  of  my  Tliird  Lecture,  as  this 
Geologist  has  in  the  latter  part  of  his  publication  given  many  interesting 
details  with  regard  to  Volcanos  in  other  parts  of  the  world.     I  may  instance 
particularly  his  account  of  the  Volcanic  iHlands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
as  containing  some  foots  to  which  I  could  not  have  access,  as  they  were  com- 
municated by  an  intelligent  naturalist,  (Signor  Parolini  of  Venicf )  who  has 
nexer  published  any  account  of  his  observations  in  those  parts  of  Europe. 


tf^  List  of  Works. 

ASIA. 

No  works  strictly  Geological.    The  Travels  which  contain  most  infonnation 
on  the  physical  structure  of  this  quarter  of  the  Globe,  are, 

Ar3[biMj  SyrijTj  Asi3[  MiNORy  Persia. 

Niebubr  .••..••  Beschreibang  von  Arabieo.     Copenbagen.   1773. 

4to. 

[Translated  into  French  1773.] 

Sestiiii Voyages  de  CoiistaDtiDople  4  Bassora,  en  1781. 

[Translated  from  the  Italian.  1 

^Sestini Briefen  iiber  die  Valkane  von  Syria  und  Meso* 

polamia,  in  the  Deutschen  Mercur. 
Yolnej Voyage  en  Syria  and  Cgypte.   3d  edition.  Paris. 

1800. 
OiiTier Voyage  dans  TEmpirc  Othoman.     3  Vols.  4to. 

1807. 

Morier Joorney  through  Persia.     «  Vols.  4to.  1808—9. 

Seetzen Researches,  published  nnder  the  title  of,  A  Brief 

Accoant  of  the  coontries  adjoining  the  I^ke 

Tiberias,    the    Jordan,    and    the   Dead  Sea. 

London,  1810. 
Also  in  Zach's  Correspondence,  Vol.  13,  p.  551. 

Vol.  18,  p.  425. 
Backingbam  ..  .Travels  in  Palestine.     1821. 
Burckhardt  . . .  .Travels  in  Syria.     1822. 


CAUCASUS. 


Pallas TravMs  in  the  Russian  Empire.     5  Vols.  4to« 

1788. 

Reineggs Beschreibong  des  Kankasus.  Gotha  und  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1796. 

Klaproth Reise  in  dein  Kaukasus.  Halle  und  Berlin.  181^ 

Eugelhardt  &  Parrot,  Reise  in  dem  Kryrm  und  Caucasus.    Berlin^ 

1825. 

Sir  Ker  Porter.  .Travels  in  Georgia,  4to.     1822. 

See  also  Toumefort|  Clarke,  and  others. 


I 

On  the  Vakanoi  of  the  IsUmA  o/Jsia,  ifc.  Sfc.     465 


I9LAN£>S  OF  ASIA. 
Ktwikenliiicoff.  .History  of  Kamscatka  and  the  Kurole  Isles. 

['nvnftlatedl  fVotn  the  Rusgian  into  FVench  1767.] 

Mandeo Somatra.  3d  edition.     1811. 

Sir  S.  RaiRes  . .  .Java.     2  Vols.  4to.     London. 

Kotzebue Voyage  of  Disco? ery  doring  the  years  1 816 — 18. 

[TraniUted  into  Engliih  ISSl.] 


SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Fonter Obsenratious  daring  a  Toyage  round  the  world* 

London,  1778. 

Ellis Tour  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.     1 826. 

Von  Bach On  Van-Diemen's  I^nd,  in  the  Magazin  der 

Natnrforschender  Freunde  zu  Berlin. 
See  also  Capt.  Cook's,  Bligh's,  Dampier's,  Vancouver's,  and  La 

Billardiere's  Voyages. 


AMERICA. 


Molina Uistoire  Naturelle  de  Chili. 

Jliiniboldt Political  Essay  on  New  Spain. 

Personal  Narrative. 

Essai  sur  le  Gisement  des  Roches. 


ANTILLES. 

Tormbia Historia  Natnrale  d'Espanola.     Madrid.  1754. 

Damton  Lavaysse  Voyage  a  I'lle  de  Trinitc. 

Le  Blond Voyage  anx  Antilles. 

Nugent in  the  Geological  Transactions,  vol.  1.  old  series, 

and  vol.  1.  new  series. 

Cortes Journal  de  Physique,  torn.  Ixx. 

Moreaa  de  Jonnes,  Statistique  des  Antilles.    Paris.  1839. 

«  a 
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WORKS  ON  EARTHQUAKES. 

Beather  • . .  4 . .  •  Compendium  Temniiotinui.  •  StimibuiB*  ^^^^ 
Berohertx Tememotiu  (a  RegisCer  of  EuAqnkci). 

Nnrnbeig.    1010. 
Dr.  Vmcenso  MftgiMti..Notiiae  istoriche  de'  Terwti, 

Napoli.     1088. 
A  Chronological  and  Historical  accamt  of  Earthqukcf* 
Seyfarth Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Erdbebeo. 

Leipsic.     1756. 
Bertrand Memotret  Historiqoet  inr  les  Tremblemeaa  ds 

Terre.     La  Haye.     1757. 

Bertholoo Joomal  de  PhjiiqiM.    Tom.  14. 

ViTenxio Istoria  e  teoria  de  Tremnoti  aTfenati  oella  Vi^ 

vincia  della  CalaMa,  '&c.  di  1783--87. 

Napoli.     1788. 
Cotte Tableau  Chronologiqae  det  piincipaax  phoa- 

nenev  meteorologiqves  olMerves  en  diffi  wai 

pajs  depnb  33  ana.  &c    ^  Joomal  de  Flq^ 

siqne.    Tom.  05." 
The  London  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  sereral  M emons 

on  Earthquakes  by  Dr.  Stnkeley  and  otiM% 

especially    about    the    middle    of    the  but 

centory. 
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